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TO THE EEADER 



This translation and paraphrase of the second volume of Hegel's larger 
Logic is herewith submitted to a small circle of students who sympathize 
with an attempt to interpret in English the subtle and fruitful thoughts 
of Hegel on the subject of the categories of Reflection — showing their 
genesis from the experience which the mind m9,kes of the transitoriness 
of the world of sense-objects, and showing, at the same time, the limits 
of the validity of those categories. It is by no means a complete elabora- 
tion of the whole book — some parts being less than a fluent translation, 
and lacking commentary altogether, while others are believed to be fairly 
adequate. The translator's commentary is included in parentheses. The 
work was begun and continued under the auspices of the " Kant Club '^ 
of St. Louis, Missouri, and has been used as a hand-book by that club. 
The translator hopes to add, from time to time, more commentary to 
this volume, and has promised to write for it an introduction which will 
attempt to deduce the point of view for " Essence," from that of " Being,'^ 
which Hegel treats in the first volume. A paraphrase of the third vol- 
ume, treating of the Syllogism, Teleology in Nature, and the absolute 
Ideal of the World or the Personality of the Absolute — which Hegel 
discusses under the subjects, of " Subjectivitat," " Objectivitat," and 
" Idee " — is in progress, and may be given to the same public that this 
volume reaches. 

The reader will find it profitable to study these pages in connection 
with the exposition of "Essence" given in the smaller Logic of the 
Encyclopaedia of Hegel, as found in the elegant and exact rendering of 
Mr. Wallace of Oxford University. 

It is needless to say that this book will in no wise supply the place of a 
continuation of the famous " Secret of Hegel " by Dr. Stirling, which gives 
a translation of, and an exhaustive commentary on, the greater part of the 
first volume of the larger Logic. This paraphrase undertakes a sort of 
auxiliary work that will be unnecessary when we receive the continuation 
of that work from its author. 
May i, 1881. 




The truth (L e., the outcome) of being is essence. 

Being is the immecliale (C e.The first phase of thiDgs), since knoir- 
ing ought t^ recognize tlie true, that which beipg U in and for itself, 
it does not Stop witli the first phase of tilings and its determinations 
(its belongings), but it transcends this with the assumption that 
behind this fii'st phase (being) there is something else, something 
deeper than being, that which constitutes the background, the truth 
of being. This investigation is a process of mediating the knowing ; 
for it does not find essence as something direct, a first phase, hut it 
begins with sometliing else, with being as a first phase, and has a pre* 
liminaij way or road to travel, namely, to proceed beyond being, or 
rather to descend into il. First, upon collecting itself, returning within , 
itself (_Eri7iiierii, rc-coUecting itself) from immediate being (first 
phase of things) — through this mediation, it finds essence. Language 
has in the verb Seyn (being) adopted for the past tense the woi'd 
gewesen (been); {Wesen denotes essence); for Wesen (essence) is 
past being, but a timeless past. 

This movement, represented as the progress of the activity of 
knowing, may appear as an activity that is merely subjective, exter- 
nal to being as such, and in no wise concerning its real nature ; 
but this beginning from being, and this progress which cancels the 
same and arrives at essence as a mediated knowing, is an activity ap- 
pertaining to being itself. It has been already demonstrated (in the 
first book of this logic) that it (being) re-collects itself (emncci), 
and, through this return into itself, becoraas essence, (Every form 
of being — every category thereof — presents some form of relation 
to the without or the beyond, which, when traced out, as it has been 
done by the author in Volume I., relates hack to the licginning, tlius 
resulting on every hand in the category of self -relation, which is 

If, therefore, tlie absolute was defined on a former occasion as 
being (Seyii). now it is to be defined as essence. Tlie scientific 
knowing (^Ei'/ceimen') cannot on any account i-emain at the sinndpoint 
of tlie multiplicity of existences (the fiist phase of particular being. 



Dnsei/n'), nor any more at the standpoint of being (pure abstract 
being) ; it is impressed with the conviction that tliia pure being, the 
negation of everything finite, presupiioaes (implies) an activity of 
re-collection, which has, by abstraction, ascended from immediate 
particular existence to pure being. Being by this process has come 
to be defined as essence, aa such a being from wliich everj-thing 
definite and finite has been abstracteil (removed by negation). Thus 
this being is a somewhat devoid of determination (particularity), a 
. simple unity, from which eveiything definite has been removed by an 
extermil process (t, e., by the absti'act reflection of the thinker) j to 
this unity, definiteness or particularity was ali-eady something for- 
eign (external), and it remains as something standing over against it 
after this act of abstraction ; for it has not lieen annulled absolutely, 
bnt only in relation to tliis unity (i. e., the act of reflection has not 
discovered the nugatoriness in particular things — that is, their tran- 
sitory nature — but in this analytic process of arriving at pure 
being it arbitrarily separates the determinations from being aa a sub- 
strate, and holds them apart). It has already been mentioned above 
that if the pnre essence is defined as the including comprehension of 
all realities {Inbsgriff aUer Realit&len), these realities underlie the na- 
ture of the <leterminatenesa and of the abstracting reflection, and this 
including comprehension reduces them to an empty simplicity. 
Essence is, according to this view, only a product, an artificial result. 
This external negation, which is abstraction, merely removes the de- 
terminateness of being from it, and what remains is essence ; it 
merely places them somewhere else, and leaves them existing as 
before. According to such a view, eaaenec would be neither in itself 
nor for itself (i. e,, neither an independent being nor a totality, bnt 
merely a phase of something else, or, what is worse, an arbitrary 
abstraction); it would depend on another — i. e., on externa!, abstracts 
ing reflectiou ; and it would he for another, namely, for the abstrac- 
tion, and, besides this, for tlie particular existence which had been 
separated from it, and which remained over against it. Taken in 
this sense essence is, therefore, a dead, empty abstraction from all 
determinations. 

Essence, however, as we find it here (as a I'csult of the discussion 
of the categories of being), is what it is, not through an external act of 
negation (abstraction), but tliroiigli its own negativity, the infinite 
movement of being (" infinite: " that is returning into itself , tlie cate- 
gories of being have all been traced through relations to others, l)ai-k 
into relations to themselves. Dependence always implies self-de- 
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pendence, which is independence; because that which depends has 
its being in another, and really depends on its own being in this other). 
It is being in and for itself (independent and total) ; absolute being 
in itself, since it is indifferent towards all determinateness of being 
(i. e., towards all that belongs to the first phases of things), all other- 
being (dependence on others), and relation to another, is entirelj' an- 
nulled ; it is, however, not merely this being in itself, for as such it 
would be only the abstraction of the pure essence ; but it is likewise 
essentially being for itself (i. e., a being which realizes itself in others- 
dependent upon it — others which manifest it), it is itself the negative 
activit}' which pei*forms for itself this cancelling of the other-being, 
dependence upon others, and the characteristics which it receives, 
through othei's. 

Essence as the perfect return of being into itself (t. e., the first 
phase of things traced out through its relations into a totality, so that 
the whole stands in self-relation, is essence) is, at first, undefined, 
for the determinateness of being are cancelled in it; it contains 
them in itself — but not in a form in which they are explicitly stated. 
Absolute essence, in this simplicity, has no particularity (^Daseyn). 
But it must pass over into particularity (i. e., a correct apprehension 
of it will find particularity belonging to it) ; for it is being in and for 
itself — that is to say, it distinguishes the determinations which it con- 
tains in itself (for this is an active process whose negative relation to 
itself is an act of distinguishing), since it is a repulsion of itself from 
itself, or indifference towards itself, negative relation to itself, it 
posits itself in self- opposition, and is only infinite being for itself in 
so far as it is the unity of itself with this its difference. Essence is 
the absolute unity of Being within and for itself ; its act of determin- 
ing remains, therefore, wholly within this unity, and, ther^ore, is not 
a BECOMING, nor a transition, nor are its determinations something 
other (alien, foreign), nor are its relations directed to another; they 
are independent — but only thus while they are in their unity with 
each other. Since essence is in its first aspect simple negativity, the 
determinateness which it contains only in itself, in its sphere, is to be 
stated so as to give it its particularity, and its being for itself (its- 
realizatioif[). 

Essence is, in the entire compass of logic (that is, in relation to 
the other spheres), the same that quantity was in the sphere of being^ 
(quantity as related to quality and to mode). That is to say, essence 
is absolute indifference toward limits. Quantity is this indifference 
in its immediateness or first phase, and the limit as regards it is an 
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immediate external determiaateneas ; tbis passea over iato quantum 
(j. e., the particularity of quantity is through an eutirely external or 
indifferent limit) ; the external liiutt is necessary to it, and exists in 
connection with it. On the coulruiy, determinatenese does not exist 
over Hgaiiiet essence, it is posited only through esseifce, not free, 
but only in relation to its unity. The negativity of essence is Inflec- 
tion, and the determinations are all reQect«d, posited through Esseoce 
and remaining in it as cancelled. 

Essence, in tbe logic, stands between Being and the Idea (,^^g>iff), 
and constitutes the middle term, and its activiiy is tbe transition 
from being to the idea (from unconscious existence to conseious 
subjectivity). Essence is the being in and for itself, but this rather 
in the form of tbe being in itself ; for its general uharacteristio ia 
determined through the fact that it is the first phase after being, or 
tbe first negation of being. Its activity consists in this, that it pos- 
its negation or determination within ilsclf, and through this giveu 
itself particularity, and proceeds towai'tl the state of infinite being for 
itself, which it is potentially. Thus it attains its piuticuiurily, nbicli 
ia identical with its nature, and through this becomes tlie idea. Fur 
the idea is the absolute, realizing its absoluteness in the particular de- 
terminations which manifest the inlermU nature or caseuce of things. 
The particularity, however, which essence creates, is not yet true par- 
ticularity, such as it is in and for iiself , but it is posited, or dependent 
on essence ; and therefore, to be carefully distinguished from the 
particularity of the idea. 

The first phase of essence is appearance, or it is the activity of 
reflection. Secondly, it is a manifestation or phenomenon. Thirdly, 
itisself-ievelation. Its activity, therefore, posits the following deter- 
minations : — 

1st. As simple potential essence in its determinations within itfielf. 

2d. As emerging into particularity, or into existence, or manifest- 

3d. As essence which is one with its manifestation, as actuality. 

(The above ia a verj' general statement of the standpoint and con- 
tents of this second book of the Logic. This hook ia the most original 
part of Hegel's Philosophy, formulating as it does the nature of 
reflection, and exploring its scope and the genesis of it categories. 
Hegel, in his general statements prefixed to his chapters, does not 
attempt to demonstrate anythi' g or show the dialectic of its process, 
although his remarks are made in full view of the entire compass of 
the treatment which follows. The special treatment begins belo'.v 
with the caption, "Essential and Unessential.") 
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'Essence as Refteeliojt into Hadf. 

Essence oomea from being (r, e., a consideration of being finda 
iBsence as a necessary presupposition, the totality, the iacluding pro- 
cess of which being is a phase) ; it is, tlierefore, aot immediately ill 

[ and for itself (independent), but a result of tliat movement (t. e., 
the process in which being has been proved inadequate). In other 
words, essence, tiiken ns Bomelliing immediate (that is, as a first phase 
of things), would be a definite, paiiicular existence {hestimviles 
Daaepi) standing in opposition to anotiier partieiilor existence ; it is, 
in tact, only on f.ssevtia} pai-ticnlar existence opposed to an unessencial 
one. But essence, according to its true definition, is the in and for 
itself cancelled being (i, e., being which has shown itself to be a first 
phase of an including process in which it loses its indi\'iduality and 
vanishes in other phases, the total process being the annnlmenl of each 
particular phase, and, as such, tlie essence). It (essence) has only 
appearance opposed to it (i. e., nothing independent or self -existing, 
nothing standing on an equality with essence, but only appearance, 
show, seeming). But appearance is the proper activity of essence 
manifesting itself ((Jtw eigene Setzen dee W'eseiw). 

is, in the Jirst place, reflection (t. e., it offers, on first con- 

I sideration, this phase of its activity). Reflection determines itself 
.({. e., it particularizes itself, comes into the form of self-opixisition). 
Its determinations are in the form of posited-being (('. e., dependent 
phases resulting from a process which transcends lliem) ; a posited- 
being which is at the same time reflection into itself (completing itself 
to a totality, self-dependent); its determinations are — 

Secondly, Reflected determinations, or essentialities (t. e., total 
precedes ; tiiese reflected determinations are phases of essence, hav- 
ing ite form, that is of self-related determination, but each one is a 

I special phase, while essence includes them all). 

Thirdly, Essence, as the reflection of the determining activity into 

• itself,' becomes ground (cause or reason), and passes over into ex- 
istence and phenomenon, or manifestation (N. B. — This "bccom- 
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ing and paeaing over " of categories, is objective in the aense that it is 
ilemonstroted to be presupposed, as the necessity of things, but it is a 
■beuoming and passing-over from subjective illusion, or iuadequate 
ideas, to true and adequate ideas of what must be in the nature of 
things.) 

(The above is a mere recapitulation of the contents of this first aeo- 
tion, and in no wise offered as a demonstration by tlie author. The 
foUowing three chapters furnish the demonstration.) 

First Chapter. 

Appeara-nae. 

Essence, conceived aa a result from being — as the presupposition 
of the categories of being ^ — seema, at first, to stand in opposition to 
being; in which case immediate being is regarded as the xmeaifential. 

But it is, secondly, something more than a mere " unessential," 
it is essence-less being, it is appearance. 

Thirdly. This appeai'ance is not something external to essence, 
outside of it, another to essence, but its (essence's) own appenrance 
(or manifestation), Tlie appearing of essence as a part of its own 
activity ( das Scheinen des Wesens in i/im sflbsl), is rrjlection. 

(This, likewise, is a recapilulation, but only of the present chap- 
tep.) 



r?te Essential and the Unessential. 
Essence is cancelled or annulled (^av/gehobefte) being (see pnge 1 
of this translation, explanatory of the general standpoint of tills htok. 
This paragraph is tbe first one in this book which is not a recapitula- 
tion of what follows it. It takes up the subject where it was left at 
the close of the first book of this logic, namely : at the doctrine of 
being. Here it attempts to seize tbe subject in its immediate or 
most obvious aapeut — the first impressions of thought upon what is 
the true result of tbe investigation up to this point). It (essence) 
ia simple identity {GleichheU} with itself, but it is this, in so far 
as it ia the negation of tbe entire sphere of being (or fii-st phases 
of things). Essence has, therefore, immediateness opposed to 
it, as something from whence it has originated, and lias proved 
itself abiding and persistent under the changes of the former (im- 
mediate being). Essence, itself, regarded in this aspect, is a being 
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also, an immediate essence, and the sphere of being opposed 
to it, is a negative, only in this relation to essence, and not 
otherwise; essence is, therefore, a particular negation. Being and 
essence, in this respect, stand in relation to each other as somewhat 
and other — a reappearance of those categories of being — for each 
possesses being, immediatcness, indifference towards the other, and 
equal vaUdity as regards being. (Evidently, a very inadequate notion 
of the true results of the investigation of the categories of being. Es- 
sence stands in relation to being, not as something else opposed to 
it, but as its truth, the totality of its process, in which pai'ticular 
phases — of being — appear and disappear). 

But being, as standing in opposition to essence, according to this 
point of view, is the unessential ; it is that which has been annulled, 
cancelled, shown to be a phase of a process. And in so far as this 
stands in relation to essence as another (co-ordinate), it prevents 
essence from being regarded properly, and reduces its concept to 
that of another particular being, an "essential'* being. 

The distinction between '* essential " and '* unessential," therefore, 
is a distinction which treats of essence as though it were a category 
of being (and loses sight of the standpoint of essence altogether) ; 
for essence in this regard is an immediate somewhat, and, hence, only 
one as opposed to another, namel}', to being. The sphere of being is 
presupposed b}' this mode of considering it, and what is called being 
in this relation is an independent somewhat, a further external deter- 
mination to being, and conversel}', what is called essence is also inde- 
pendent, but only as regards the other, and from a special, point of 
view — in so far, therefore, as the phases of "essential " and " unes- 
sential" are discriminated in a being, this distinction is an external 
subjective one, one not affecting the being itself, a separation which 
falls in a third (i. e., in the subject making the distinction, but not in 
the being thus separated into "essential" and "unessential"). It 
is left undetermined what belongs to the " essential," or the " unes- 
sential;" it is some external mode of consideration (some subjective 
interest or point of view) which makes this distinction, and at one 
time looks upon the content as "essential" and, at another, as "un- 
essential." 

More strictly considered, essence is reduced to the category of 
*' essential," as opposed to "unessential," only when taken as can- 
celled being or particularity {Dafieyn). Essence is in this manner 
regarded only as the first or the negation, which is determinateness, 
through, and by means of which, being becomes pai'ticular being (JDa- 
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se^), or particular being is opposed to "other" aa "otlier." But 
essence, on the other hand, pfoperly defined, ia the absolute negativity 
ol being (i. e., it is not " another," to being, but the total process in 
TThicb being is utterly swallowed up, and all of its phases annulled — 
nothing of it persisting, as opposed to the negativity of this process, 
wliich is essence); it (essence) is being itself, but not in the form 
of partieulars, opposed to each other (o^s ein Anderes bestimmt), but 
as being, wbicli has been annulled, not only as Immediate being, but 
as immediate negation, that is, as such negation as is involved in the 
categories of otherness. Being, or particularity, persists consequently 
not as "another" — for essence exists — and that which (being) is 
still aij immediate, to be distinguished from essence, is not merely an 
unessential being, but an immediate which is utterly nugatory, it is 
only a no-essence ((/jiweseH) — appearance. 

B. 

Appearance. 

(1.) Being is appearance. The being of appearance consists only 

in the annulment (the being cancelled) "f being — in its uugatorii 
this nugatorincHS belongs to essence, and being is appearance in and 
through this nugatoriness, and, therefore, only in and through essence 
it (appearance) is the negative posited as negative. 

Appearance is the whole of what is left from the sphere of being ; a 
first, however, it seems as though appearance still possessed a side, o 
a phase, of independence from essence — to be in some respect anothei 
to it. The " other " (as a category) contains two phases {Momente), 
particularity and its negation. The " unessential," since it doe 
possess being, possesses the phase of non-estnutness, which belongs 
to the category of otherness. Appearance is this immediate negation 
of particular being, regarded as a being, and as only in relation to 
another, so that it possesses being through the fact that it negates 
particular being; the unessential is, therefore, a dependent some- 
what, wUtih exists only in its negation (throilgh another). Tliere 
remains for it, therefore, only the pure determinateuess of immedi- 
ateness (the form of it, without the substance), it is reflected imme- 
diateness: i. e., an immediateness which is only by means of its ne- 
gation, and which is, outside of this mediation, nolhing else than 
the empty determination of immediateness of the negation of particu- 
lar being, (Appearance has independence, or immediate validity, 
ng — a somewhat — but through the negating ao- 
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/ which Btiiiiila it. Tliis atmulling, or negating activity, which 
riiimphB over the pliasc of hciiig, is itself an immediate, and, in fact, 
■ ta the true substance of each and every phase of being eucees- 
Bively annulled by it ; for eafh phase of being is the negation, or an- 
nulment of a relatively previoua phase of being, Hegel, in thia 
passage, culls attention to the nature of this immediatenesa, or inde- 
pendence, as arising from tlie actiiity of negation, which triumphs 
ID reducing piloses of being to appearances^ ^ 



' Appenrsnce is the "phenomenon" of the skeptic*, nr the "mHnifeststion" 
of the Idenlists — auch nn immedUteneas as is no eomewhitt, nnd no thing; 
in fact, no indepen^lent heini; at all, which would hnve eiist^nce ouUide of iU rela- 
tioD to the subject beholding it, or outaide of i\e Hppnrent subalance. I( txUU, jf 
H, predication which aliepticiaiil dueii nut ullow itself to miilte. Modern idealism 
does not allow itself to look upou knowledge as a knowing of the " thing in iteelf." 
The mectioned "appearnncs" is to have no foundation whatever of being, and 
the "knowledge" of thia idealism ia not to be able to attain to the "thing in 
itself." At the same time, however, skepticiam attributes many detenniiuitiona 
to its "appearance," or, rather, its "appearance" possesses the entire manifold 
wealth of the world for its content. ("Appearance " includes all objects of nature 
and history.) Likewiae. the "phenomenon " of idealism includes the cutire com- 
pass of those determinations. "Appesnince " and "phenomenon" are thus con- 
ceived as manifold in their immediateneas. It is true that there maj be no being, 
nothing, or no "thing in iUelf^" lying at the basis of this content; nevertheless, it 
remains for itself as it is (it manifests independence) ; It has only been transposed 
from being into appearance ; and appearance possesses within itaelf those manifold 
determinations which are immediate exiatence, and opposed to eiich other [i. t., the 
determinations of appearance have precisely the form of the determinations of 
being, according to the crude conception of this idealism). Appearance is. there- 
fore, itself an immediate, particular somewhat. It may have this or that content; 
butwhatevercontent it has is not something posited by it (i. e., a result of its ac- 
tivity), but it has it immediately (i. e., not as a result). The idealism of Leibnitz, 
Kant, orFichto, hasnot transcended the calegory of being, nor its form ofimmedi- 
atenesB, any more than the other forms of idealism, or than skepticism (i. e., they 
do not arrive at the concept of process or activity, as underlying immediate things). 
Skepticism admits the content of its "appearance," it finds it given as an immedi- 
atesoraewhat(notas a manifestation of an essence). The monad of Leibnitz evolves 
its own representations, but it is not the power which generates and cooibinos 
these representationa — they arise in it rather like bubbles; they are independent, 
indifferent toward each other, and likewise toward the monad itself So, likewise, 
the Kantian " phenomenon " [Ersehcinung] is a given content of perception, which 
presupposes affections -» determinations of the subject — independent, as regarda 
each other, and as regards the subject (and hence, no manifestation of an essence). 
(The infinite occasion (Anstoaa) of Fichtian idealism, it is true, may have no " thing 
!n itself" at all for its basis, so that it may be a pure determinatenesa of the tgo, 
but this determinateness is something independent of the ego, a limit of it, which 
the ego assimilates and deprives of its externality, and transcends, although it 
possesses a side < f independence, which remains an immediate negation of the v° 
throughout the I Dtire process). 
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(2.) Apijearance, therefore, contains an immediate t-fesiipjwsi- 
tioii — n. side of iadependeaee OS regards es.BeoGG. But it is impossible 
to sliow tliat appetii'aace, If it is regavded as distinct from esBcnce, is 
cancelled and returaa into essence, (i. e., that it ia a phase of an in- 
cluding process) ; but the standpoint of being has been entirely an- 
nulled ; appearance is nugatory in itself ; it remains only to sliow that 
the determinations which distinguish it from essence, are in fact 
nothing but determinations of essence, and, moreover, tliat this de- 
terminateness uf essence, which cotistituCes appearance, is annulled in 
essence itself. 

It is the immediateness of non-being which constitutes appearance, 
(i. e., the reality of appearance is the reality of the destructive pro- 
cess, a negative activity manifested in the change of things — thiuga 
negated, rendered transitory, are mere appearance); this non-being 
however, is nothing else but the negativity of essence within itsult. 
Being is non-being in the sphere of essence, (i, e., immediateness is 
found only in connection with the negative or destructive phase of the 
activity of a process). Its nugatoriness is the negative nature of 
essence ilaelf. Biic immedialeneaa, or indifference (independence), 
which contains this non-being, is the absolute self-contained being 
(^Ansichaeyii), which belongs to essence. The negativity of essence is 
its identity with itself, or its simple immediateness and independence 
(i. e., its negativity produces its identity etc., by the fonn of self- 
relation, as will be shown later on). Being is retained in essence in 
BO far as the latter comes into identity with itself, through its inflnite 
(t. «., self-related) negativity; through this (in this phase) essence 
is, itself, being. Immediateness which, in the category of appearance 
has a dctei-rainatenesB opposed to essence, is, therefore, nothing else 
than the immediateness belonging to essence ; but not the immediato- 
n'SSS of particular existence, but the immediateness which is wholly 
mediated or reflected, namely, as found in the categoiy of appear- 
ance. Being, therefore, as a phase of essence, is not being in its first 
phase, but only as a determinateness opposed to mediation ; being has 
become a moment (i. e,, complemeuta! element, or phase, of the pro- 
cess here called essence). 

These two moments (phases), the negativity which takes on the 
form of persistence, and the being which is only a dependent deter- 
minateness (moment) — in other words, Ihe self-existent negativity, 
and the reflected immediateness which constitute the elements of 
appearance, are, therefore, the elements of essence itself: it is not 
au appearance of being manifested in essence, nor an appearance of 
essence manifested in being — the appearance in essence is not 
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sppeKniDce of something else (than esBence), but, it is appearance 
as such, the appearsDce of essence itself (i. e., the elements of a 
process are coutiniially vanishing and reappearing, not in and for 
themselves, but as manifestation of the power acting in the process). 
Appearance is the essence itself in the determinateness of being. 
Essence baa appearance through the fact that it is determined (par- 
ticularized), aud through this has distinction from itself as abso- 
lute unity. But this particularity is likewise annulled. For essence • 
is independent, that which mediates iteelf, being what it is through 
its negation; it is, therefore, the unity and identity of absolute 
negiftivity and immediateneas. Negativity is the negativity in itself — 
ia its relation to itself, and, consequently, it is immediateness (because 
a mediation which does not get beyond itself is no mediation, but is 
immediateness) ; but it is negative relation to itself, a negation that 
repels itself, and, therefore, this immediateness is a negative, or a par- 
ticular opposed to it (i. e., the profess of self-determination involves 
identity — the relation of the some to the same — and difference, or 
the negation of the same by the same). But this determinateness is 
itself the absolute negativity, and this act of determination, which is, 
fls active determination, the annulment of itself and, at the same 
time, return into itself. 

Appearance is the negative which has a phase of being, but in 
another, viz : in its negation ; it ia dependence which is cancelled and 
nugatory. It is, therefore, the negative returning into itself, the 
dependent as dependent on the negative. This relation of the nega- 
tive, or of dependence, to itself, is its immediateness ; it is another 
than itself ; it is its determinateness opposed to itself, or it is the 
negation opposed to the negative. But the negation opposed to the 
negative is a self-relating negativity, which is an absolute annulment 
of the determinateness itself. (Relation ia negation, self-relation is 
self- negation, in the sense of self- determination ; and this, as before 
shown, is both identity and difference.) 

The determinateness, therefore, of essence, which is " appearance," 
is infinite (self-related) determinateness; it is only the negative di- 
rected against itself ; it is, therefore, determinateness, which, as such, 
is independence and not determined through another (i. e., not de- 
term inatenesa of another, but aeU-determination). Conversely, inde- 
pendence, as self-relating immediateness, is likewise simple determi- 
nateness and phase, and negativity only as relating to itself. Tliis 
negatirity, which is identical with imoaediateoess, and the immediate- 
ness which is identical with negativity, is essence, (essence is the ac- 
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tivity of Belf-relation). Appearance is, therefore, the eBseiice itself, 
but esseQce, in the pbaee of determinalenesa in which it maiiifeetg 
itself to itself (the activity of anything mnnifests its nature, and 
even the activity directed upon itself musj: manifest itself, though iu 
th^ form of particularity). 

In the sphere of heing the non-being arises, as an immediate in op- 
position to ttie immediateneas of being, and the truth (the unity) of 
these two immediates is becoming (tmnsition ia tlie only form of 
unity in which two immediates may be combined). In the sphere of 
essence we find, first, the categories of essential and unessentiil op- 
posed to each other, and, next afterwards, the categories of essence 
and appearance ; the unessential and appearance in these antitheses 
stand for ^bat remains of the categories of being. But both, as well 
aa tlie difference of essence from them, have no further independent 
validity than what is given them through the fact tlisit essence is at 
fii-at talcen as an immediate somewhat (on utter misconception) not 
as it is in truth, namely, not as that immediateuess wliich arises 
through pure mediation or absolute negativity, (i. e,, self-mediation, 
or self- negativity). That first form of iramediatoness is consequently 
only the determinate ness of immediateness, (i. e., only a phase of truu 
imraediatenesa, namely, the phase of aelf-relation, leaving out of sight 
the self-negation involved in it). The annullmcnt of this determi- 
nateness of essence consists, therefore, only in this, that the uuea- 
sential is shown to be only appearance, and that essential is shown 
to contain (aa a negative process or activity) appearauce in itself as 
its infinite (self- related) activity, which determines its immediateness 
as negativity, and its negativity as immediateness (its self- distinction 
being its identity, and its selt-identity being through its negative rela- 
tion to itself), and, therefore, in this activity is Uie manifestation of 
itself in itself. Essence iu this its self-activity is reflection. 



Reflection 
Appearance ia the same as reflection ; or rather it is the immediate 
phase of reflection. We use the word reflection, borrovved from the 
Latin language — for the category of appearance turned back into 
itself, and tlierewith estranged from its immediateness (a foreign word 
to express the category of self-estraugement, as the author suggests). 
Essence is reflection, the movement of becoming and transition which 
remains in itself; in which the different (tlie other) is defined as 
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appearance, as what is simply negative io itself ((■ e., not as an inde- 
pendent otlier). In the becoming of being, the determinateuess 
of being lies at the basis, and becoming is a relation to another. The 
movement of reflection, on the contrary, involves otherness only as 
negation in itself, which has being only as a phase, the self-relation 
of negation. Or, since this relation to itself is tills negating of nega- 
tion, the negation ns negation la present as something which has its 
being in its being-negated (i. e., appearance). Otherness is, there- 
fore, ill this place, not being with negation or limit, but negation with 
negation (the form of self-relation involves negation of negation, for 
relation is negation). The first which corresponds to this other, the 
immediate somewhat, or being, opposed to it, is only this identity of 
negation with itself, the negated negation, the absolute negativity. 
This identity with itself, or immediate nesa, is, therefore, not a first, a 
somewhat from which a beginning was made, and from which a 
transition into its negation was effected (as was the case in the catfi- 
goriea of "somewhat" and "otlier" in the logic of being); nor Is 
it an existent substrate which underlies the activity of reflection, but 
the inunediateness is only this activity itself (i. e., os before explained, 
the immcdiateness is a result of self- relation, sustained only through 
the persistence of the activity of self- negation, it is a phase, and the 
eame phase as identity. 

Becoming, in the sphere of essence, that is, its reflecting movement, 
is (herefore, the movement from nothing to nothing, and through this 
a return into itself (i. e., negation of negation is self-return). Tran- 
sition, or becoming, annuls itself in its transition (f. e., it sets out 
from itself but comes to itself, the from and the (o, essential to 
becoming, are identical in the sphere of essence, hence transition and 
becoming are said to he annulled) ; the " other " to which a transi- 
tion is made, is not a non-being, as it was in the logic of being, but 
it is the notliing of a nothing (negation of negation), and this nega^ 
lion of nothing is what constitutes its being. Being is only the 
movement from nothing to nothing in the sphere of essence, and 
essence does not have this movement in itself, but it is this movement 
as absolute appearance ; pure negativity, which has nothing outside 
of It that negated it, but which negates only its negative self, and 
exists only in this activity of negation. 

This pure absolute reflection which is the movement from nothing 
to nothing develops the following phases : 

It is, first, positing reflection. 

Secondly, it begins from a pre-supposed immediate and is, thet&- 
fore, external reflection. 
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Thirdly, it cancels this presupposition, and since it presupposes io 
the very act of annulling presupposition, it is determining reflection. 

(The foregoing pai'agraplis, commencing with " C," are in the nature 
of a general introduction to the subject of " Reflection," treating of 
its entire scope. The detailed treatment of this subject foUowa in 
the subdirisiona, 1. 2, and 3, below. The first of which subdivisions- 
begins properly with the results reached at the close of the discussion 
of Appearance, in Section B.) 

1. PosHlng Reflection. 

Appearance is the nugatory (negative), or devoid of essence, (t. 
e., it has no persiatence) ; but the nugatory, or devoid of essence, 
does not have its being in another in whicli it appears, but its being 
is its own identity with itself; this exchange or relation ( IFec/tseZ) 
of the negative with itself is defined as the absolute reflection of 
essence. 

This self- relating negativity ia, therefore, the negating of itself. It 
is, consequently, annulled negativity, so far as it is negativity at all. 
In other words it is the negative and the simply identify with itself, 
or iramediatcnCBS. This, therefore, is involved in it, to be it*elf and 
not itself in one unity. 

In the first place, reflection has been defined aa the movement 
from nothing to nothing, and hence, as negation returning to itself. 
This net of returning to itself is nothing but simple identity with 
itself, immediateneas. But this retui-n is not transition of negation into 
identity — as though into another phase — but reflection is transition, 
as cancelling of transition ; for it is immediate return of negation to 
itself. The first phase of this return to itself is identity witli itself^ 
or immediatcness ; but, secondly, this immediateness ia the identity 
resulting from the negation of itself, consequently the negation of 
identity ; immedinteness, therefore, which is in itself negative and is- 
tJie negative of itself —it is what it is not. 

The relation of the negative to itt-elf is, therefore, its return into 
itself i it is immediateness, as the cancelling of the negative ; but it 
is immediateness only as this relation, or as a return out of a nega- 
tive, consequently a self- cancelling immediateness (an immediate- 
ness which is a result, is « contradiction). This is posited-being- 
(an immediateness which is a result) immediateness only as deter- 
minateness, or as self-reflecting (result of self-relation). This 
immediateness, which exists only as a return of the negative into 
itself, ia that inimediatenesa which has already been discussed as 
that which constitutes the determinateness of appeai-ance, and that 
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from which the movement of reflection seemed to begin — (it would 
seem by aU means necessaiy that an activity ahoulcl act upon some- 
thing — imply something, i. e., an immediate, but in tlie realm of 
self-determination, of essence, of true being, we find tliiit immedi- 
ateness is only a phase, or result of the acthity of self-relation, and 
not its substrate. Reflection is, therefore, the activity which, while 
it is the return, comes to be what it is, first, in the activity which 
begins or which returns (the beginning and the returning create the 
form whence the movement started!). 

It (reflection) is positing in so far as it la immediateness as a re- 
turn. There is, in fact, nothing else estaut but the activity of reflec- 
tion ; neither a somewhat from which it returned, nor to which it re- 
turned ; it is, therefore, nothing but return and thus the negiitive of 
itself, but besides this the immediateness is annulled negation, and 
cancelled return into itself. Reflection, as the annulment of the nega- 
tive, is the annulment of its other, namely, of the immediateneae. In 
the fact, therefore, that it is the immediateness as a return, a relating 
at the negative to itself, it is negation of the negative as negative. 
Consequently, it is the activity of presupposition. (Implying some- 
thing already existent as its own condition ; this act of presupposition, 
here aa a phase of self -relation ia the second aspect of that activity ; 
while the positing is the flrat aspect of self-rdation, namely, that in 
which the phase of identity, or immediateness, is seen as the result of 
the activity, on the other hand, the negativity of the relation produces 
aelf-oppoaition — diHerenee ; this dualism, or antithesis, resulting from 
the negative aspect, is a presupposing activity, because its thought 
necessarily involves or implies a first phase against which the opposi- 
tion is directed- The positing acttiity results in identity, in unity, 
in immediateness, in the annulment of all before and after — the utter 
collapse of all determiuatiou. The prepositiug activity results in 
setting up an antithesis, a dualism, something dependent, something 
opiKised to something else, a sharp distinction, or difference. lu a 
woi'd, contrast presupposes something immediate or self-identical, as 
the basis of distinction, and this activity of negation, acting upon 
itself, is just as effective in producing contrast aa in producing iden- 
tity). In other words, immediateness ia aa return only the negative 
of itself, the annulment of immedialeoess ; but reflection, in its ac- 
tivity, annuls the negative of itself, it comes into seK-relation (N. B, 
the negative of reflection is immediateness) ; it therefore, cancels its 
positing, and since it is the annulment of positing, in the very activity 
of positing, it is presuppositioa (prepoaiting). In the activity of 
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presupposition, reflection turns tho return into itself into the negatiTe 
of itself, into that whose anauhueut is essence (N. B. the pre-sup- 
posing actirity also involves the annulment of reflection, and the an- 
nulment of reflection is the annulment of the acti\ity of the process 
called essence ; and the anauhncnt of presupposition is essence. It 
(this activity) is directed towards itself, but to itself as its negative, 
only in this aspect is it abiding, persistent, negativity relating to 
itself. Immediateneaa comes from no other source than return, and 
ia that negative somewhat which is the beginning or substrate of ap- 
pearance, which is negated through the return. Tibe return of ea- 
scnce is, consequently, its repulsion from itself. In other words, re- 
flection into itself is essentially the presupposition of that from which 
it is the return. 

It is the annulment of its identity with itself which constitutes the 
identity of esBcnce with itself. It presupposes itself, and the annul- 
ment of this presupposition is itself ; conversely, this aimulment of 
its presupposition, is the presupposition itself. Reflection, therefore, 
finds an immediate already given, beyond which it proceeds, and 
from which it is the return. But this return is itself the very pre- 
supposition of the immediate which it found given. This presup- 
posed immediate comes to be only through the fact that it is 
abandoned ; its imroediateness is the cancelled immediate ness. The 
cancelled immediateness, convei'sely, is the return into ilself, the 
arrival of essence at itself, the simple, self-identical being. This 
arrival at itself, consequently, is the annulment of itself, and the 
reflection which repels it from itself and presupposes it ; and, on the 
Other hand, its repulsion from itself is tho arrival at itself. 

The reflecting movement is, consequently, as here considered, to 
be taken as the absolute counter-imp ulse in itself — (a pure, self- 
vepulsion, always in opposition to itself, its identity being the product 
of an activity which proceeds beyond itself into difference, and yet in 
this difference, or duality, finds again its identity, as shown in the 
text with some prolixity). For the presupposition of the return 
iuto itself, that from whence the essence proceeds and becomes 
essence through this act of return, is only in the return. Tho act of 
transcending the immediate, with which reflection begins, is rather 
itself a result of this transcending; and the transcending of the 
immediate is the ai'rival at the same. The movement tui'us itself 
round (inverts itself) as a forward progress, and is thereby self- 
movement (self -activity). Acti\4ty which proceeds from itself, in so 
far as the positing reflection, is the piepositing (presupposing), and, 
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Hkewise, the prepositiiig reflection is precisely identical with the 
positing refleetioD. 

Reflection is, therefore, itaelf mid, at the same time, its non-being ; 
and is only itaelt, while it is the negative of it, for only thus is the 
Annulment of the negative at the same time the return to itself. 

The immediateness which it presupposes as self -can celling, is noth- 
ing else tlian the posited-heing, the in- itself- an nulled, which is not 
■diffei'ent from the return into itself, and, in fact, is jiist this return. 
But it is, at the same time, determined as negative, as immediately in 
opposition, and hent-e producing an antithesis of one and other within 
itself (self -op position). Therefore, reflection is determined ; it is — 
in-as-much as, according to this detcrrainateness, it has a presupposi- 
tion, and begins with an immediate opposed to it, as its other (found 
already extant) — external reflection. 

(The above exposition has developed for ns the insight into the 
aml)iguily of reflection; all relation, wlien traced out, being found to 
he self- relation. Relation is transcendence, duality, a from and a to, 
negation ; self- relation, while it bends back the procedure — outward 
to another, and directs it upon ilaelf, diflerenliates itserf, produces 
duality. Self-determination involves determiner and determined, 
active and passive, and, hence, difference from itself, within itself; 
the negation of itself cancels all otherness, and is pure identity; 
and yet it determines itself in the form of self- opposition, and is 
pure difference. The second of these phases, that of self-opposi- 
I tion, or difference, is that of external reflection, now to be consid- 
k«red. ) 

2. External Reflection. 
BeRection, as absolute reflection, is the activity of essence in the 
jhase of self- appearance, and presupposes only appearance, posited- 
; it is as presupposing immediately the same as positing refleo- 
But the external, or real reflection, pi-esupposes itself as 
Uuulled, as the negative of itself (reflection, it will bo remembered, 
B seif-return, produces identity, immediateness, as a result ; this is 
; reflection; the presupposing reflection implies identity, or 
mediateness, as a pre-e)cisting condition; thus it is said to pre- 
e the positing reflection as annulled). It is in this aspect du- 
d: in the first place, as presupposed, or reflection into itself, 
^ich is the immediate. Secondly, it is reflection, as relating nega- 
iwely to itself, and thus to itself as its own non-being, (Thus what 
|. really one activity with two aspects, may be seen as two entirely 
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different activities, independent of each other, and, in fact, the one 
succeeding tlie other in time. This is the maya, or iUueion of exter- 
nal reflection.) 

Esternnl reflection, therefore, preenpposea a being, and this, too^ 
not in the sense that its immediateneas is a mere posited-being, or 
moment (as it really ia, in the positing reflection), but rather, in the 
sense lliat this immediatenesa ib the relation to itself (i. e., independ- 
ent^ not a result of some antecedent activity), and the determinate- 
neaa (produced l>y this presupposing activity, which is a. negative, 
determining activity, directed against the immediateness, or idcntitv. 
produced by the positing reflection), is looked upon only as moment 
(i. e., as a modifiualiou of an already esiateut being). It (i. e., ex- 
ternal reflection) relates to its presupposition (i, e., tlie result of the 
positing- re fleet ion, viz: immediateness, identity), as though the lat- 
ter nere the negative of reflection (i. e., an immediate which needs no- 
antecedent reflecting iiclivity to posit it), and yet tliis negative were 
cancelled as neg;itive ((. e., utterly indifferent to antecedent positing). 
(Again, in other words) Reflection in its positing, annuls immediately 
its positing,' and hence has an immediate jiresupposition. It, there- 
fore, flnds the same already existent before it, as something with 
which it begins, and from which it commences the return into itself — 
the negating of this, its negative. But, the fact, that this presupposed 
is a negative, or posited, is not suspected by it. This determinate- 
ness (i. e., "negative, or posited,") belongs only to llie positing 
reflection, but iu the prepositing reflection it is cancelled {i. e., the 
immediateness is not a posited, not a result). What the e.vternal re- 
flection detei-mines and posits on the immediate are, therefore, only 
external determinations (i. e., external to the immediate, which is the 
result of the positing reflection). An example of this is the category 
of the inlinite, as it is found in the logic of being; the Suite is taken 
as a real somewhat, already existent before the infinite, and from 
which one iwgins as a basis for the infinite, to which he proceeds; 
and the infinite, in this connection, ia a reflection into itself, standing 
in opposition to it (i. e., tlie finite as the limited and particular, ought 
to be regarded as the dependent, as a phase merely, while the infinite 
should be the independent, the totality, including the flnite as its 
phase. But the imperfect insight which thinks with the categories of 
being, looks npon the finite as one independent sphere, and the infi- 
nite as another, opposed to it. As here pointed out, the only distinc- 
tion between them is that, in the finite the refiection into itself ia 
annulled, while in the infinite, it is conceived as active. The imme- 
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less whicb results from the positing reflection, is regardeti by 
lal reflecliou as sundered from the positing activity, and as inde- 
todent — Ibis is tlie finite; Ihe reflection, of Belf-relatioii, wbiclk 
a ill {Mire identity, is the activity likewise eiiodered, by extenml 
Section, and regarded as the infinite). 

BVnal reflection la the aj-llogism containing the two extremeB, 
i immediate and the reflection into itself; the middle term is the 
{Hftiiou of the two, the deieinniiied immediate conceived in such ;■ 
■, that the one part of it, viz., the immediatcness, belongs ex- 
ively to one extreme, and the other part, viz., the determinateness, 
negution, belongs exclusively to tiie other extreme (i. e., our es- 
rnal reflection nnites the two extremes in n middle term, but it an- 
>wn work in the fact that it regards this unity still as a sub- 
ptive pi-oduct, and discriminates the two elements, still as belonging 
B two extremes, and as not united so as to lose their identity iit 
'd. We can still distinguish in a plum-pudding the various iii- 
fedients, not become identical, although united). 
[ we consider the doings of external reflection more critically, we 
1 find it a positing of the immediate, which, in so far, becomes the 
fRtive, or the determined; but it is immediately also the annulment 
s its positing, for it presupposes the immediate ; it is, therefore, 
a negative activity which negates its own negation (in this critical 
consideration, we discover wliy externa! reflection does not suspect 
the identity of immediatcness and reflection into itself, but bolds tbetn 
bnnder as two independent somewhats; it is itself tlie positing ac- 
Bity, or reflection into itself, and through this it is led to reganl tlie 
teiting activity as entirely subjective). It is immediately a positing 
Idvitv, a canceUing of the immediate which is negative to it, and 
ramediate with which it supposed itself to begin as a foreign (i, 
independent, already existent) somewhat, comes to be in this ac- 
IVity of beginning. The immediate is thus not only in itself ideuti- 
il with reflection — and this would mean for us, subjectively or in ex- 
reflection — but this identity of the immediate and reflection is, 
yited (established through an objective process). It is, namely, 
ter'mined through reflection, as its negative, or its other, but it is 
■own activity that negates this very determining. And thus, the ex- 
mality of reflection to the immediate is annulled ; its self-negating; 
biting, unites it with its negative, with the immediate, and this uuit- 
g ia the essential immediateness itself. It is, therefore, proved tbatv 
B external reflection is not external, but the immanent reflection of 
meJiat^uess itself; or, in other words, that that which is through 




the positing reflection is the in-and-for-iteelf existing essence (t. e., 
the totftl proL-ess of eaaence). Hence it is deterinirmtg reflection. 

(The demonstration of tlie nature of external reflection in the above 
paragraplis, and as supplemented in the next section — " determining 
reflection" — forms one of the most wonderful movements of Hegel's 
philosophy. In it he transcends all mere subjective idealism and all 
phases of philosophical nescience. The gist of the demonstration is 
to be found first in his subtle analysis of reflection ; having shown in 
a former hook, that all beings, or categories of being, are valid only 
in their relation to each other, and that relation is the truth of being, 
and thus that being is seeming — in other words, that particular 
beings are phases of a total, including process — it follows that all 
relation is self-relation when traced out. Self-relation is reflection 
and self- negation. Having discovered this he finds by analysis the 
two aspects in it ; a positing aspect resulting in identity and immedi- 
aleness, the preixwiting aspect resulting in self-opiiosition and differ- 
ence. The stage of external reflection takes on itself one of these 
aspects as subjective, and through this the connecting link between 
immedinteness and reflection becomes invisible. To see this as maya, 
or illusion, is to have an insight into the dialectic of pure thought. ) 

Reflection is taken in a subjective sense, by current usage, as the 
activity of the faculty of judgment, which transcends a given imme- 
diate representation, and seeks to And general predicates for the 
same, or to compare it with them. Kant contrasts the reflecting 
judgment with the determining judgment. He defines judgment as 
the general faculty which thinks the particular, as contained under 
the universal. If the universal is given — as rnle, principle, law — 
the judgment, which subsumes the particular under it, is determin- 
ing. But, if only the particular is given, for wliich the universal is 
to be found, the judgment is merely reflecting. Reflection is, conse- 
quently, in the latter instance, the transcending of an immediate, 
and the attaining of a universal. The immediate is partly defined 
as particular, and through this defined as relation of the same to its 
universal ; for and by itself, it is only an individual, or something 
immediately existent. And, on the other hand, that to which it is 
related is its univarsal, its rule, principle, or law ; in any case, it 
is something reflected into itself, relating to itself — essence, or 
the essential. (A rule, principle, or law, is said to be reflected into 
itself, because, in its application to a multiplicity of cases, it finds 
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only conflrmation ; tliat which is peculiar, and belongs only to one 
individual, in contrast with anotlier, relates by that contrast to a 
beyond, to anotlier ; liiit, if tlie characteristic applies not only to the 
one, \nit to its other, and to anotlier, and to all otbers, it is said to be 
reflected into itself, for it is aHlrmed, and continued by its others, 
by its limit). 

But, in this place, we are not treating of the reflection of con- 
sciousness (consciousness, iu general, hiia the form of reflection^ — 
it is self -relation, self-knowing); nor is it the narrower sphere of 
the rejection of the understanding which deals with the categories 
of particularity and universality. Here we are speaking of reflection 
in general (objective, as well as subjective). That reflection to whitli 
Kant ascribes the function of finding a universal for a given particu- 
lar, is, evidently, only "external " reflection, which relates to the 
iuiniediate, as something given. But the idea of absolute reflection 
is contained iu it implicitly; for the iiniverBfll — the principle, rule, or 
law — wliieh it attains in its determining, is regarded as tlie essence of 
that immediate with which it began, and, consequently, the imme- 
diate ia regarded as n nngatoiy ; and tlie return from the immediate, 
the determining of reflection, is regarded as the positing of the imme- 
diate, in its true being (even external i-efieeiion, iu finding the 
essence of an immediate, supposes itself to find the true uatiu'e of 
t) i therefore, that which reflection predicates of the immediate — 
the determinations which it finds in it — is not looked upon as somo- 
.ng external to that immediate, but as its real being. 
External reflection, and in fact reflection in general, bad the for- 
me for a long time to fall under the ban of modern philosophy; it 
the fashion to attribute everything evil to it and to its activity, 
and it was regarded as the antipode and liereditary enemy of the 
" absohite " mode of viewing things. In fact the thinking reflection, 
in ao far as it conducts itself externally, seta out from a given some- 
what — an immediate, foreign to it — and regards ila own activity as 
a merely formal affair, which receives its content and matter from 
without, and is for its own part only an activity conditioned thixtngb 
it. Moreover, as we shall learn in the consideration of the determin- 
ing r-^flection, reflected determinalions are of another kind than the 
meve]^, immediate determinations of being. The latter are conceded 
to be transitory, merely relative determinations, standing each in rela- 
tion to another ; but the reflected detenni nations have the form of 
the being in and for iiaelf (i. e., they are independent, because self- 
llaled); they miike themselves valid, tlierefore, as essential, and. 
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iiiBtead of effecting a transition into tlieir opposites, they manifest 
themselves rather as absolute, fvee and indifferent towards each other. 
They refuse, therefore, stubbornly, to move ; their being is their 
identity with thelnselves, in their determinateneaa, in which they are 
■lield aaunder, although they reciprocally presuppose eaeli other. 

(Hegel's "remarks" sometimes are explanatory of the strictly 
scientific, or dialectic portions of the test, but more frequently they 
furnish digressions pertaining to matters which have a merely his- 
torical interest.) 

3. Determining Reflection. 

The determining reflection is the unity of the positing and the 
«xternal reflection. This is to be considered more iit detail: 

(1). External reflection eorameueea with immediate being; posits 
ing reflection commences with nolbiiig. External reflection, which 
becomes determining reflection, posits anotlier, viz., the essence, in 
the place of the cancelled being; but the posiiing reflection does not 
l)osit its determination in the place of anotlier — it lias no presuppo- 
sition. But on this account it is not the completed determining reflec- 
tion ; the determinatioii which it posits, is, therefore, a merely 
posited ((, e., dependent); it is immediate, not, however, as self- 
identical, but as self-negating ; it has absolute reference to the return 
into itself, and has existence only in reflection, although it is not this 
reflection itself. 

That which is posited, is, therefore, another, but in such a manner 
that the identity of reflection with itself is entirely preserved; for 
that which is posited is only annulled — relation to the return into 
itself.' 

If some one says of anything that " it is only a posited -being," 
~we may understand this expression in two meanings ; it is this, as 

' III the apliere of being the category of particuldr being {Ditieyit] nas a being 
"Nvhich hod negnCion attached to it, und being was the imtnedinte baaia nnd ek>nieiit 
a! this negation, which, therefore, was itself immediate. To particular being 
(Z>a»ejn) eorresponda posited-being in the sphere of essence ; it loo is a particular 
beiug (Doseyn), but iU basis is being as essence, or as pure negativity (pure^^self- 
related); it is a deterrainataness, or negation, not regarded as eiiateot, but as 
directly annulled. Particular being is notliing hut poaited-beiag; this U the pro- 
position (principle or maxim) of essence in regard to particular being [in arriving 
at the idea of essence it had been found that particular being wai a vanishing 
phase, BO niething posited through a process of essence). Posited-being, therefore, 
stands, in one respect, opposed to particular being, ftud, in another respect, opposed 
to esaeucB, and is to be looked upon as the middle term which connects particular 
beiiig with essence, and, conversely, essence with particular lieing. 
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opposed to particular being, or, as opposed to essence. In the for- 
mer meaniDg, pai'ticular being is taken as somctiiing bigliei' than the 
posited- being, and the lalter is ascribed to external reflection as some- 
thing subjective. In fact, however, the posited-being is itself the 
igher of the two ; for as posited-being, particular being is taken for 
hrbat it really ia in itself — as a negative, as sometliiug wliicL exists 
hnly as a relation to the return into itself. Heace, the expression, 
inly a posited-being," should be used in contrast to essence 
the negation of the being-returned- in to -itself. 
(2). Posited-being does not contain the full tliought expressed by 
** determination of reflection " ; it is delermiuatencss merely as nega- 
^on in general (posited-being expresses mere dependence, that which 
IB, but, as being dependent, its being is in and through another ; hence, 
it is annulled. The determinations of reflection are not mere phases 
of reflection like posited-being, but aspects of the totality of reflec- 
tion, as will be seen below). But positing has been found in unity 
rith external reflection ; the latter is in this unity absolute presuppo- 
iition, i. e., the repulsion of reflection from itself, or the positing 
f determinate ness as the presupposition itself. Positei-being is, 
lerefore, as such, negation, liut as presupposed, it is reflected into 
self. In this sense, posited-being is "determination of reflection" 
t(as above remarked, posited-being taken in the two aspocta of 
reflection). 
Determination (^Bestimmung') of reflection is to be discriminated 
:om determinateneas (^Beslimmtkeit) of being, i. e., from quality; 
buality is immediate relation to another, in general ; posited-being, also, 
a relation to another, but to being, as reflected into itself. Negation, 
a quality, is negation as existent; being constitutes its ground, and 
jdement. Determination of reflection, on the contrary, has, as its 
, being reflected into itself. (Categories of being have validity 
Jireetly in themselves, i.e., independently; or, rather, they have 
lot this validity, but are thought to have it, by the stage of thinking 
jirbich gives validity to such categories; but, in essence, every cate- 
rory, or determination, is a result of a self-related process, called 
fcj Hegel, "reflection into itself"; thus, its determinations are 
wsited-being — posited by the activity of self-negation; e. g.. 
Identity is the self-relation of negation; so, also, is difference.) 
" jsited-being fixes itself in the aspect of determination, precisely 
^Or this reason, that reflection is identity with itself in its self-nega- 
; its being negated is, therefore, its very reflection into itself, 
iThe determination is effected, not through being, but through 
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identity with itself. Because being, wbich \a the snhatrate of qnttlHjr^ 
is riuii-ideiiticaL with negalion, it follows that quality is Don-identical 
with itself, and, therefore, transitory, a vanishing phaae. (Quality- 
is t'pf^inrded as consisting of two elements, being and negation, two- 
non-ideiitical soraewhala, which do not pniduee a stable result; tUe^ 
ncgnlioD appears in quality as its dependence, the occaaioti of itB- 
dissoiiitiou ; but the determiuation of redection ia produced through 
aelf- relation, and its elements, therefore, have no subsistence out~ 
aide of it — it is tlieir sulisistcnce: it is, thus, unlike the delerinin- 
ateness of being, whose elements have subsistence apart from it.^ 
On llie contrary, the detennination of reflection is posited being, a& 
negation — negation, which has lying at its basis annulled being, 
and, tlierefore, is not nou'identical with itself, but is essential, and 
not a transitory determinateneas. Tlie self-identity of reflection, 
whicli has the negative, merely as negative, aa cancelled or posited, 
is what gives persistence to the same (the negative, as negative, i. e,, 
not as another being). 
On account of this reflection into itself, the determinations of, 

L reflection appear as free essentialities hovering in the empty void, 
without attraction, or repulsion, towards each other ; in them, deter- 
mlnateness has, throtigli relation to itself, been eHtaI>lished, and 
infinitely tixed (a firm hasis for imperiahable individa:ility is found 
in self- relation, while individuality is impossible in tlie form of 
being or simple quality) ; it is determination which has subordinated 
its transition and its mere posited-being, or has bent back its reflec- 
tion into another — into reflection into itself. These determinations. 
conslitnle, therefore, the particular appearance, whicli is the "mani- 
festation " of essence — essential appearance. For this reason, deter- 
mining reflection is reflection wliich has emerged from itself; the 
identity of essence with itself is lost in the negation, which is domi- 
nant. 
Therefore, in the determination of reflection there are two sidea, 
which are to be distinguished. First, that of posited- being, negation, 
as such ; secondly, reflection into itself. According to tlie posited- 
being, negation is taken as negation; this is consequently its unity 
with itself, hut it is this at flr^t only potentially (ait skh) ; or it is the 
immediate as self-annulling, as the other of itself. Reflection into 
itself is, therefore, an abiding activity of determination : essence does 
not transcend itself in that activity, its distinctions are merely pos- 
ited — taken back into essence, liut, according to the other phase, 
they are not posited, but reflected into themselves; negation as nega- 
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I ia reflected into identity with itseU, find not into ita other — 
fool into its non-being. 

(3.) Since now the determination of reflection is both reflected re- 
lation into itself, as well as posited-being, its nature becomes through 
fttbis fact immediately evident to us. As posited -being, namely, it is 
■legation as such, a non-being opposed to another, namely, opposed 
[> the absolute i-eflection into itself, or to essence. But as relation 
> itself it is reflected into itself. This, its reflection, and that, its 
I posited-being, are diffei'ent; its posited-being is rather its l)eing-an- 
niilled ; its being reflected into itself is, however, its pei-sistence. 
In so far as it is the posited-being, which is at the same time reflection 
into itself, the dcternnnatenesa of reflection is the relation to its alter- 
u»i (other-being) within itself. It is not as an existent quiescent de- 
tenninateness, which would be related to another in such a manner, 
that the related and its relation are different from each other, the 
^A>rmer a being in itself, a somewhat, which excludes its other, and its 
relation to this other from itself. But the determination of reflec- 
iti itself, the definite pni'ticular side and the relation to this 
ISeAnite particular side as definite, i. e., to its negation. Quality 
■ough its relation malces a transition into anollier, ila change begins 
relation,^ Tiie determination of reflection, on the contrary, has 
L up its otlier-heing into itself. It is poBited-l>eiiig, negation 
iRhicb, however, bends buck the relnlion to another into itself, and 
legatiou which, aa self- identical, is the unity of itself and its other, 
kdd through this fact alone, essentiality. It is, therefore, posited- 
[Ibeing, negation, but as reflection into itself, it is at the same time, 
e annuUed-being of this posited-being, infinite relation to itself. 
(In this flrst chapter of Essence, Hegel has exhibited tlie nature of 
reflection, relation, negation as totality; as self- relation, or totality, 
It has the two phases of identity and difference, of dependence within 
Isdependence — i. e., of posited-l)eing, within reflection into itself; 
n the sphere of l>eing. no dete I'm i nations were found that were 
persistent, abiding, here in Essence we find abiding determinations — 
Which are such through their self-relation). 

Second CHAFfEH. 
Essentialities or Determinations of Rejlection, 



: determined reflection, consequently essence is de- 

nrmined, or essentiality (by the expression "determined" is meant 

tarticularized, since essence is reflection, according to the results of 

) first chapter, it follows that essence is particularized, t. e., its 
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negative activity cletermines it, produces self- opposition, gives rise 
to its differences. " Essentiality " ( Wesenkeit ) ineana the state of 
being essentia) ; it refei's to the abstract phase, or geueral aspect of 
the process to which the terra essence is here applied.) 

Reflection is the appearing (Scfteiited) of essence in itself. Es- 
sence, as infinite return into itself, is not immediate simplicity, but 
negative simplicity. It is a movement containing different phases 
(_durch unlerackindene Momente), constituting absolute mediation with 
itself (" absolute mediation," because it is utterly a product of its 
own activity). 

These, its phases, are its manifestation (and since it is reflection), 
therefore, these phases are determinations, which are reflected into 
themselves. (N. B. — If they were not reflected determinations they 
would not resemble essence — would not manifest it. ) 

First. Essence is simple relation to itself — pure identity. This 
determination is rather tlie iaek of determinations (pure identity is 
the void of determinations). 

Secondly. The determination properly so-called is distinction. 
Distinction, as external or indifferent to the nature of the somewhata 
distinguised, is called difference ( Fersc/tp'edeiifteii z= variety, differ- 
ence between things not essentially related to each other, e. g., a book 
and a lamp-post). But, as essential diHerence, it is the difference 
of contraries, antithesis — the difference of opposition {Gegensatz=: 
antithesis — a difference or distinction in which the phases distin- 
guished are dependent upon each other — e. g., sweet and sour, posi- 
tive and negative, same and different). 

Thirdfy. Distinction, as it exists in the form of contradiction 
( Widerspruch), reflects (bends back) tlie antithesis into itself (self- 
difference, self- negation, self- distinction, self-opposition, are forms 
of contradiction, i. e., reflected distinctions). With the category of 
contradiction, distinction passes into that of ground or reason {i. e., 
self- distinction implies, or presupposes, ground or reason). 

Remark, 

Determinations of reflection are usually given in the form of 
propositions, in which they are pj'edicated as valid of all things. 
These propositions are set up as general laws of thought, which lay 
at the basis of all thinking, — which are absolute and indemonstra- 
ble, but which, at the same time, are assumed and acknowledged as 
true by every thinking being who can seize their meaning, and this 
directly and without coa trail iction. 

Thus the essential determination of identity is expressed in the 
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roposition : Everything is identical with itself: A ^ A. Or, ex- 
pressed negatively : A cannot be at the same time A and not-A. 

n the first place, it is not easy to see why these simple determina- 
tions of reflection should be the only ones apprehended in this par- 
ticular form. Why, for instance, should not other categories, say the 
_ determinaCenesses of the sphere of being, take the foi-m of propo- 
«itioDa(aDd be laws of thought). There would be, for ei^ample, 
propositions as, evertliing is, everylkhig has particular being, 
; or, everything has quality, quantity, etc. For being, particu- 
tarily {Daseyn), etc. , are as logical determinations predicates of every- 
Biing whatsoever. A " category " is, according to its etymolt^^y 
uid the definition of Aristotle, that which is predicated of existences. 
: a determinateness of being is essentially a transition into its op- 
itc. The negative of each and every determinateness is as neces- 
C as itself. As immediate detcrminatenesaes, each one stands in 
tpposition to some other. If these categories ((. e., of being), 
therefore, are put in the form of propositions, their corresponding 
iniithetic propositions are suggested ; both offer the same degree of 
Necessity, and have equal validity as immediate assertions. On this 
eaeh assertion requires proof as against the other, and hence 
Qiey do not possess the cliaract^r of immediately or indisputably 
true propositions of thought. 

Determinations of reQection, on the contrary, do not possess a 

(^uHtitative nature (like the categories of being). They are self- 

~^]aliiig. and on this account their relation to othei's has been 

removed (i. e., they are self- relating, and, therefore, independent). 

Iloreover, since their determinatenesses' are self-relations, they 

lontain in this fact the form of propositions already. For a 

Roposition is to be distinguished from a judgment chiefly through 

i fact, that in the pro^josition, the content is the relation itself, 

'., it is a particularized relation. But a judgment places all of its 

^ntent in the predicate as a general determinateness, whieh is to 

B distinguished from its relation — the simple copula — and as pos- 

Bsing independence {fiir sich). If a proposition is to be changed 

I a judgment, its particular content — e. g., if it lies in a verb, 

,t be changed into a participle, in order, by this means, to sepa- 

> the determination itself fi'om its relation to a subject. The 

|etermi nations of reflection, as before remarked, take the foi-m of 

! proposition quite naturally, inasmuch as they ai'c posited-being 

•fleeted into itself (dependence related to itself). Since they are 

:pressed as general laws of thought, they require a subject of their 
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relation, and thia is "AH," o 
being. 

In one respect this form of the proposition is aiipei'Quous, for 
determi nations of reflection are to he I'egarded by tliemselvea (and 
not as pertaining to a subject). Moreover, tlieae propoaitions are 
incorrect in having heiijg {eveiylkiTig, something') &s tlieir subjects. 
With this tliey recall tlie stand-point of being, and therewith tliey 
express deterniinationa of reflection, such as identity, etc., in the 
foi-m of mere quality (as tiiough ideuiiiy were an immediateneas). 
By BHch predication in which the subject ia posited in a qiinlitj' as 
existing in it, the determinations of reflection lose their speculative 
meaning, ao tlmt identity, for example, is not predicated as tlie truth 
and essence into which the sulijcct has passed over. ("Specida- 
tjve " applies to the comprehension of things as wlioles, or totalities. 
Thus, identity applies to categories of being, viewed in tlieir entire 
process of change, or their transition from one to another, and their 
return from each other). 

Finally, however, determinations of reflection have the fonn of 
self- id entity, and are without relation to eadi otlier, and without anti- 
thesis ; and yet, as we shall see upon eon si lie rati on more in detail, 
or, as will become clear in the discussion of identity, difference, and 
antithesis, tliey do asautne particular forms of opposition to each 
other, and tlirongli their form of I'efleetion are not prevented from 
transition and contradiction. The several propositions which are set 
up as absolute laws of thought are, therefoi'e, found, upon examina- 
tion, to be in opposition to each other; they contradict and mutually 
annul eacli other. If everything is identical with itself, ilien it is not 
different, not opposed (within itself), and hns, therefore, no ground 
(it is evident that a ground or identity-in -difference can exist only 
for what is self-opposed). Or, if it is assumed that there are no two 
things identical, i. e., everything is different from everything else, 
it follows, that A is not identical with A, and that A is not in oppo* 
eition, etc. {i. e., without identity there is no ground for difference, 
and without difference there is no basis for the relation which consti- 
tutes identity). The assumption of universality ("each," "every," 
"all "), made by these propositions, leaves no room for the assump- 
tion of the other. Tlie thoughtless consideration of these proposi- 
tions enumerates them, one after tlie other, as though tiiey had no 
relation to each otlier ; it tliiuka rarely on their form of reflection 
(independence), tnd does not regnrd the other aspect- — their poai- 
ted-beiug — (dependence), i. c, their determinateness, as such. 
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^hlch impels them into transition and into their negation. (The 
P^bregoing remark is an " external reflection," or digression, wliicb 
has nothing to do with the logical treatment of the subject bere. 
It may, of coui-ae, incidentally give one a valuable insiglit into the 
nature and form of tlie eo-ealled taws of tliouglit. Wliat precedes 
the remark is the usual defliiilion and division of the subject placed 
at the head of the chapter, aud is not put forwsrd as scientific 
demonsti'ation. The demonstration proper begins in the following 
I sections, in which are treated Identity, Difference, etc. It is also to 
h<f»e noted — and this is of the greatest importance to the student of 
Hegel — that the first part of tbe discussion of any aud every oate- 
■ gory treats only ita immediate phases; hence, only its most shallow 
and aujierficial regards. After this succeed paragraphs treating the 
subject in its forms of antitliesis, i. e., of relation, but not yet of 
self- relation. Here, accordingly, come in the antinomies and nega- 
jtive, or skeptical, modes of viewing the subject. Finally, the third 
Mrt of the discussion considers the subject in its self-relation, its 
fotality, and this part contains the insight into what is universal and 
Ecessarj'. Since each subject, in its totality, ini'olves every other 
Ml'ject in the universe, it follows that in the third pait of each dis- 
EJeussion, one may find a solutioa identical with the solutions given 
in the third part of each and every other discussion throughout this 
logic. The chief dilHculty met by the students of Hegel everywhere, 
and throughout the entire history of Hegelianism, has been the failure 
) distinguish these three stages in the discussion, and to discrim- 
e their degrees of validity. One takes, for example, the first part 
8 presenting a valid result ; he goes forward to the second part, tak- 
ing for granted that it harmonizes with what precedes. He soon dis- 
covers incongruities, and, as he proceeds, these become more striking 
and numerous. In the third part he loses all trace of logical con- 
Kction and consistency. Hia natural conclusion is that the author 
ts, by a high-handed disregard of logicd rules, attempted to recon- 
B these incongruities, leaving each position in its validity and in its 
Htile attitude towards the others. For a notable illustration of 
this procedure see Feuerbach's account of bis studies in Hegel's 
Flienomenology. The varioua attitudes of consciousness towards the 
Ejects of the senses, as there depicted, are taken as entirely valid. 
srbach attempts to explain them and reconcile them, and failing 
it this, condemns Hegel's dialectic. Not to continue this comment 
Baither, it may he siiid that Hegel's logic is a series of refutations, 
jommencing with the emptiest and shallowest category, and refuting 
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it by finditig that it presupposes another category opposed to it, and 
a third one inuliidiiig both. This series of refuiations ends, neces- 
savily, ouly when a category is discovered whose opposition is entirely 
within itself, and whicli, therefore, is its own totality. Although 
every category in this logic, except the last one— the Idea aa con- 
scious personality, — is refuted, yet its refutation is accompHslied 
through an insight into its totality — a "speculative" insight, 
identical in kind with the insight into tbe category of the Idea.) 



A. 

Identity. 

(I.) Essence is simple immediateness as oancelled immedintt^nesii. 
Its negativity is its being. It is self -identical in its absolute nega- 
tivity, and through this, the otherness and relation to another, have 
utterly vanished in its pure self-identity. Essence is, therefore, 
simple identity with itself. 

(This category of identity might be considered as the beginning of 
this second part of tbe Logic, and alt of tbe previous poition treating 
of Appearance, Reflection, etc., might be omitted as an investigation 
belonging to the third part of this Logic. Hegel died just before 
revising this part of the work. From the extensive alterations and 
additions made to the first part, it may be supposed that many 
changes and additions would have been made in tliis part. In the 
Logic of the Eucycioptedia, the part treating of Essence is relatively 
much fuller than in this work, and it begins properly with the cate- 
gory of Identity). 

Identity with itself is the immediateness of reflection (the only 
immediateness that we shall find after transcending the categories of 
being). It is not that identity with itself which being, or nauglit, 
18, but the identity with itself wliieli consists in tlie restoring of itself 
to unity; not a restoration from something else, or by something 
else, but the pure restoration from, and by, and of, itself. Tbis is 
essential identity. It is in so far not an abstract identity — not an 
identity that has its origin in a relative, or partial negation ^ — a nega- 
tion which precedes and conditions identity, i. e., separates from it 
all distinctions, leaving them, however, still extant as they were. 
But being, and every determination of being (others and otherness), 
has been annulled, not relatively or partially, but wholly. This 
simple negativity of being in itself is identity. 

It (identity) 
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The thinking activity, which is tl pi 
and which knows no other kind of tl k 
never attains the ability to coniprel 1 1 
d, or, which ia the sanie thi t 

L thinking has always before itself ab t t 

lit holds the two thowglita side by e d d 

I It supposes that the (acuity of reas 

• iWbioh the warp is placed — ■ " ident ty — 

Jference " — is iutrocluced and wo th 

■posed of diffei-ent threads (exteri \]\ i 

l-ent — i. e., not become one as in 1 m 

Birhich the identity or individuality f tl 

fit happens that external reflection l}zi 
I'flw out flrst "identity" and after 
place them aide by side ; fluding at one time the identity of objects 
ind at another time their non-identity — their identity when one ab- 
stracts their difference — tiieir non-identity when one abstracts their 
identity. One must forget all these assertions and hypotheses as to 
*hat reason does, since they are merely historical in their character 
("historical," i. e., descriptive — ?', e., without characterizing the 
logical necessity which connects the subject and its determina- 
tions). A consideration of everything that exists shows that it is in 
-jB very identity non-identical and contradictory, and, in its differ- 
en'e, in its contradiction, it is self-identical; it is within itself this 
)vement of transition from one determination into another, and it 
8 this because each determination is within itself its own opposit«. 
The idea of identity — its definition — according to which it ia sim- 

l pie self-related negativity, is not a product of external reflection, but 
[sen in the consideration of being (ont of its dialectical inves- 

L tigation). On the contrary, that identity which contains no difter- 

I ence, and that difference whicli contains no identity, are pi-odncts of 

[ external reflection and abstraction wliich hold asunder in an arbitrary 
r these predicates, and attribute to them independence (ab- 

llstract identity and difference are conceived by external reflection as 

P possessing permanent exclusion toward each other, and,, though they 

I mingle in the formation of concrete things, they are still as distinct as 

I the threads in cloth ; but the speculative idea of identily and differ- 
ence makes them both to be phases of the same activity of self-ne- 
gation or self-relation — -an activity which produces identity in pro- 
ducing difference, ii:Kt difference in producing identity). 
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(2.) This Meiitity is id the first place essence itself, and not a 
determination of it — the entire inovtment of reflection, and not a 
part of tliiit movement. As absolnte negation, it is negation whicli 
imme'liatety negates itself — a non-being and difference which van- 
ishes iu its beginning, or an act of distinguishing Ihrongh which 
nothing is distinguished. The aet of distinguishing is the positingof 
a non-l)eing as the non-heing of anotlier. But ibe iion-lieing of 
another is the cancelling of another, and consequently of the very 
act of distinguishing. Tlie act of distinguishing is, tlicrefore, nega- 
tivity relating to itself — a non-being which ia the non-being of itself; 
a. non-being wiiich has its own non-being not in something else, l)nt 
in itself. It ia, therefore, that which relates to ilself — reflected 
difference — or pure, absolute difference (or " distinction "). 

In other words, identity is reflection into itself, and this is nothing 
but internal repulsion, and it is this i-e|)nlsion aa reflection into itself, 
— a repulsion which immeiliately recoils niwii itself. It is conse- 
qnently identity as self-identical rlifference. Difference ia, however, 
identical with itself only in so far as it is not identity, hut absolute 
non-identity. But non-identity is " absolute" only in so far as it 
contains nothing derived from anything else, but is only itself, i. e. 
in BO far as it is oi>solute identity with iiaelf. 

Identity is. therefore, in itself (i, e., involves in its definition) 
absolute non-identity. But it is alao the determination of identity 
(as a contrast to itself as the entire movement, it is the special form 
of identity). For as reflection into itself it |>ofiits itself as \\a own 
non-l>eing ; it is the entire movement, bnt as rtfleclion it posits it^lf 
in this movement as a single phase of itself, as |H>si ted- being 
(dependent being) from which it returna into itaelf (dependent 
being manifests that upon which it depends, and is the appearance 
of the same. In this it points towards tlie independent being, and 
ia its reflection; *. e., the independent being reflects itself in what 
depends on it, or to use the words nf the text, it ia the return into 
itself from what depends on it, or is " i>osited " by it). Therefore, 
as a phase of its movement, it is first identity, aa such, in the form 
of simple self -sameness, as opposed to absolute (i. e., self-related) 
difference. 

Remark. 

In this remark I will consider more in detail the question of iden- 
tity, as found in the principle of identity which is set up as the firet 
law of thought. 

This principle in its positive expression, A=. 
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place nothing else but the expression of empty tautology. It has, 
therefore, been truly aaid that this law of thought is without a con- 
"teDt, and adds nothing to our knowledge. Thus the empty identity 
to which those adhere who are accustomed to regard it as true, and 
■quote it on all occasions — this identity excludes all difference, and is 
different from difference. They do not see that in this they have 
already conceived identity as possessing difference ; for they say that 
identity is diflerent from difference. Now, since this must be con- 
ceded to be the nature of identity, the conclusion must be that iden- 
tity does not possess difference externally but in its own nature 
^identity cannot exclude difference without possessing it as its very 
nature). Moreover, when they conceive it strictly as an unmoved 
identity (i. e., devoid of activity), which is, therefore, the opposite of 
difference, they do not see that by this they conceive identity as a 
■one-sided detcrminateness, which as such has no truth ("truth" 
means here actuality). It is conceded that the principle of identity 
expresses only a one-aided dcti:rminateness, — that it contains only 
"formal, abstract, imperfect truth. In this concession, which is cor- 
rect, is contained the admission that the truth is to be found only in 
the unityof identity and difference. When it is asserted that "iden- 
tic" (as here conceived) is impci-fect, there hovers before the mind 
tbis totality (i. e., of identity and difference), compared with which 
*' identity" is something incomplete. The totality is the complete. 
■When, however, identity is separated froih difference, and regai-ded 
aa absolute — being held as something essential, valid, and true in 
this state of isolation — there is nothing to be seen in these contra- 
dictory assumptions but the inability of thought to biing together and 
reconcile the idea of abstract identity conceived as essential with the 
idea of its incompleteness, — its want of totality, or wholeness. It is 
an inability of consciousness to grasp identity as a negative activity 
(i, e., self-relation of the negative), although in these very assertions 
identity is indirectly assumed to be such an activity ; in other words, 
-since identity is expressly stated to be such only as separated from 
difference, or that ita essence consists in this separation, we have 
its truth expressed directly as consisting in separation, — its essen- 
tial characteristic is separation, — without separation it could not be ; 
therefore, this "identity" ia nothing, considered for and by itaelf, 
but its existence lies wholly in this relation expressed in its separation 
■from difference. 

As regards that confidence which was expressed in the principle of 
of identity as absolute truth, it was founded on experience, — 
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tbat is to say, the experience of every conscious being was appealed 
to, and the assertion made that in this proposition, A is A, or a tree 
is a tree, there is k direct concession and a complete conviction that 
the proposition is true and self-evident, and requires no proof what- 
ever. This appeal to exiwrience, that every conscious being acknowl- 
edges tile truth of the principle of identity, is merely a rhetorical 
statement. For no one will say that he has ever made the experi- 
ment of testing every conscions being in regard to the abstract prop- 
osition that A^^A. Tliefe is no serious attempt made at an appeal 
to reoJ experience, but only an assurance that if such an appeal were 
made a universal assent would he the result. Bat, if the abstract. 
proposition, as such, is not meant, but rather a concrete application 
of it, from which the abstract proposition could be deduced, then it 
follows that the assertion of its universal validity for every conscioua- 
I being wonlil amount to no more than this : that the principle of iden- 

^^^^ tity lies at the basis, implicitly, of every act of predication by a coii- 

^^^1 scious being. But a concrete application is precisely ttie relation of 

^^^1 simple identity to n multiphcity different from it. (Identity, as it 

^^V appeal's in a concrete proposition, is in union with difference: i. e., 

^^M every proposition expresses in the act of predication n relation of its 

^^H subject to some other subject, hence predication in its very natui-^ 

^^■' asserts relation to others, and thus involves difference; in this prcdi- 

^^M cation the fact that the subject is posited as identical with the predi- 

^^m cate signifles that the subject is dependent upon otliers. Dependence 

^^m involves identity and difference. If a concrete proposition is i-educed 

^^m to the form of identity, or simple self- illation, the element of otherness 

^^M is intentionally ignored, and the subject placed in the form of inde- 

^^1 pendenue, or simple self-identity. It is evident in this that the reduc- 

^^1 tion of concrete propositions to identical ones does violence to their 

^^M nature, — what is dependent is stated as independent. "A is B," 

^^K means that the totality of B involves A, or that A is dependent upon 

^^H the totality of B; this is the type of the concrete proposition. To 

^^1 change this to " A is A " is to omit entii'ely the totality of B, in so 

^^V far as it transcends A ; for the proposition, "AisB," means that A 

^^M is in a totality consislingof A-|-X, which equals U. "The Earth is a 

^^^ planet," asserts the dependence of the Earth [upon a sunj ; the solar 

^^H system is the totality, containing this relation of dependence within it. 

^^M "The Earth is the Earth," although having the form of a proposition, 

^^M and thus involving difference, really expresses only self-identity and 

^^M independence. This, in the cose of the Earth, is not its truth ; it is 

^^1 partial only.) Expressed in the form of a propositiou, that which i^ 

^^^ concrete requires a synthetical proposition ; and the abstract propo- 
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ntion of identity may be derived, through analysis, from the con- 

B«rete itself, or from its synttiGtic proposition. But sueh derivation, 

P&rough aiialysia or abstraction, does not leave experience as it found 

lit, but changes it. For "esperience oontiiins identity in unity witi* 

Bdifference, and tliis faut refutes at once tbe assertion that absti'acl. 

identity, as such, is something true (i. e., actually existing), for 

esperience finds exactly the opposite to be true, — it linds, viz., 

identity only in union with difference in every example. 

On the other hand, experience often enough learns the true charac- 
ter of this proposition of pure identity, and ascertains what truth it 
If, forexample, to tlie question, "What is a plant?" the answer 
iven, " A plant is — a plant," while the truth of such ait 
rer would doubtless be conceded at once by the entire company 
tpreseut, yet there would be au equal unanimity on this point, viz., 
Ithatsucb a proposition had said notliing. If one opens his moutit 

■ for the purpose of announcing wbat God ia, and says, " God ia — 
I'God," the expectation of the listener finds itself deceived, for it 

■ looked for a different predicate. If such a proposition is called 
"absolute truth," such predicalions of "absolute" will be held very 

Kvbeap. Nothing ia more tediuiia and unendurable than a conversa- 
I which travels round and round tlie same point, or thau such 
identity-predication which is offeied as Imth. 

Upon analyzing the conditions of this tediousness, we find that tlie 
Jeginuing of the pi'oposition, "the plant is," leads us to expect 
something else for a predicate. But when the subject recurs in the 
predicate, we find the opposite of wbat we had expected, and noth- 
ing is the result. Such identity-predication, therefore, conti'adict* 
n form. Identity, instead of being the absolute truth, is tbere- 
I fore the opposite of the truth. Instead of being the unmo\'ed sim- 
Iple, it has the form of transcending itself and resulting in self-dissoUi- 
rilon. (If it states a dependent being in the form of the proposition 
fof identity, it attributes to it independence; if it states independent 
■%6ing in the form of the proposition of identity, it puts it in the form 
1 dependence, but does not exhibit its reflection into itself by pre- 
fficBting of the subject its dependent phases ; such dependent phases 
sflectit into itself, and thus "manifest" the independence of the 
lUbjeot. ) 

' Therefore, in the foi-m of the proposition in which identity is 
bcpressed there is involved something else than simple abstract 
jentity (i, e.. the form of the proposition involves difference, anti- 
19, dependence). The form of the proposition involves the mo\-e- 
Bent of reflection, in which movement otherness enters only as 




"appearHnee, " — i. e., aa & vanishing. "A is — " is a beginning, in 
ivhit'h difference bovera before the mind as the end to be reached ; 
but in tlie identity -propositi on we do not arrive at the different: " A 
is — A ; " the difference is only a vanishing, the movemeDt returns to 
iteelf. Tbe form of the proposition may be loolced upon as a latent 
necessity to add to tlie abstract identity sometbing else through its 
movement. Therefore the predicate adds to the empty form of the 
subject, which has no meaning on account of its emptiness, an "A," 
or a " plant," or some substrate ; and this addition of the predicate 
makes the difference to be seemingly an accidental increment. If 
iileiUity itself is tatien as tbe subject, instead of " A," or any other 
substrate — "identity is identity" — still it is conceded that, instead 
of this, any other substrate may be used. The significance of all this 
is tbat difference makes its appearance in tbe expression of identity; 
or, in other words, as shown, tliis identity is negativity, which is ab- 
aohile distinction from itself. 

Tbe other expression of the principle of identity — "A cannot be 
at the same time A and not-A" — is its negative form; it is called 
the principle of contradiction. It is customary to regard this pi-opo- 
sitiou as self-evident, and as requiring no esplaualion of its connec- 
tion with the principle of identity through tbe form of negation. But 
tbe foi'm of tlie principle of contradiction arises necessaiily from the 
fact tbat identity, as the pure movement of reflection, is the simple 
negativity: and this negativity is expressed more explicitly in the 
principle of contradiction. There ia "A," and "a not-A," the 
pure other of "A," expressed in this principle, but the difference 
vanishes as soon as it appears, Ideutity is, therefore, expressed ia 
this principle as the negation of negation. " A " and " not-A " are 
distinguished, and these distinct somewbats are related to one and 
the same "A." Identity is, therefore, exhibited as this distinctioD 
of somewhats, which are in one unity, or as tbe simple distinction 
in itself ('. «., a distinction of itself from itself through its negative 
self-relalion — i'. e,, through tbe relation of its negative activity to 
itself; aelf-detennination is self-negation, or negative self-relatioo). 

It is evident, from this, tbat the principle of identity , — and stiU 
more tbe principle of contradiction, — is not merely an analytic prin- 
ciple, but that it possesses a syntbetic nature. For tlie principle of 
contradiction contains in its very expression not, merely the empty, 
simple identity with itself, nor merely its opposite, but absolute 
iion-identity, contradiction of itself. The principle of identity con- 
tains, as has been shown, tbe movement of reflection, — identity as 
the vanishing of otherness. 
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What, tberefore, this investigation eatabliahea, is this; first, the 
prinwpie of identity, or that of contradiction, held abstractly in 
order to express truth by separating identity from difference, is no- 
law of thought, but rather the oppo3ite of it ; secondly, that these 
principles contain more than is intended, viz., their opposite, wliicbr 
is absolute distinction itself. 



1. Absolute DUtinctioD. 

Distinction (^Unterscliied) is negativity as found in reflection. It is 
he "nothing" which is expressed in identity-predication ("the 

■ plant is a plant," etc.). The essential movement of identity itself 

■ is the negating of itself ; throngh this it determines itself, and dis- 
I'tingiiishes itself from difference. 

(1.) This phase of distinction is absolute distinction (i. e., sdf- 
Kidistinction), — distinction as a phase of Essence. It is distinction in 
■And for itself, — -not distinction tiirough an external somewhat, but 
ftthrougl) its relation to itself, and, therefore, simple distinction (*■. e., 
"simple" in the sense of not-involved-with-olhei's). It is essen- 
Itial CO apprehend aljsolute distinction as simple. In the absolute 
fdistinelion of "A" and "not-A" from each other, it is the sim- 
ple "not" which constitutes this (absolute distinction). Distinction 
itself is a simple idea ; one expresses it thus : " two things are to be 
distinguished in t/tis, that they, etc." "In this," — that is to say, in 
one and the same respect, in the same ground of rte termination. It 
is distinction as a phase of Reflection, not " otherness " as a category 
of Being. One particular being and another particular being are 
posited as excluding each other ; each one of the two has immediate 
being (i. e., not through each other, or through any other. The 
category of dependence belongs to the phase of Essence, and not to 
the phase of Being). The " other " in the sphere of K«ence is tlie 
" other " of itself, not the " other " as existing independent, outside 
of it; it (the "other" in Essence) is a simple determinateneas in 
itself (an »ick sometimes means "in itself," in the sense of " poten- 
' that which is contained in it implicitly, i. e., in an undeveloped 
\ form; at other times an stc/t means "in itself" in the sense of in- 
dependence, of nol> being-involved- with- others, — simple identity 
with itself). Likewise, in the sphere of Being, "otherness" and 
det^rminateness of this character proved to be simple determinate- 
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neas, — identity in opposition; hut tiiis identity (in the sphere of 
Being) was oniy transition from one determiiiateneas into the other. 
Here, in the sphere of Reflection, distinction enters as reflected, 
as that which ia posited to be what it is in itself (i. e., distinction is 
reflected when it ia distinction not from another, hut distinction from 
itself, and made by itself, as in human consciousness ; a distinction 
from another forms only a transition to that otber, and shows up 
~the limit or the non-being of the determinatenesaes distinguished ; 
■self- distinction, on the contrary, posits tbe true nature, — the "in 
itself" of the activity, which has the form of reflection). 

(2.) Distinction in itself ia distinction in the form of self-relation ; 
'bence tbe negativity of itself,- — distinction not from another, but of 
itself from itself. It is not itself, but its other. But that which is 
distinguished from distinction ia identity. (" Distinction" and "dis- 
tinguished " are used for the German words, Untersc/tied, unterackie- 
4iene, etc; these might be translated by "difference," "different," 
«tc., but " difference " is I'eservedas tbe equivalent of VerscJiiedenkeit, 
and "distinction" is used as the general category, including the 
three phases of difference, antithesis, or contrariety, and contradiction; 
the. use of "distinction" in Ibis sense is, of course, at times some- 
wljat awkward, and the word "difference" has occasionally been 
substituted for it.) It (Distinction) is, therefore, itself and identity; 
tlie two togetber constitute Distinction. It (Distinction) is, therefore, 
the wliole and a phase of it (in tbe "external reflection" it was 
shown tliat tlie presupposing activity included tlie positing activity, — 
in other words, that the relation of tlie negative to itself produced 
identity or immediateneaa as one resnlt, while at the same time it 
negated and determined the identity or immediatenesa as another 
i-eault; the first result was called " positing," the second resnlt was 
called " pre-positing ; " the total activity is this process of " distinc- 
tion," but tbe pre-positing activity within the total is also the pro- 
cess of distinction; bence, " Disliuction is tbe wliole and a phase 
of it"). 

It can likewise be said that distinction, as simple, is no distinc- 
tion. It becomes distinction through relation to identity ; thei-afore 
it contains distinction and this relation to identity. Distinction is tbe 
-whole and one of its own phases. And so, also, identity is the whole 
and a phase of itself. We must consider this as the essential nature 
of reflection, and aa the piimitive source of all activity and self- 
movement. Both identity and distinction are processes in which each 
becomes a moment as well as the total movement, and as t 
(reciprocally complemental element) it is a posited-being (i. 
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result, a dependent sonienliat) ; inasmiicli as identity and distinction 
both involve tlie activity of refiuction (in fat-t, are constituted by it aa 
the self- relation nialies the identity, and relation being negation, the 
aelf-negation maltes distinction,) they are both negative relation to 
them Bel ves. 

Distinction, inastnnch aa it is the unity of itself and identity, is 
istinclion which is particularized within itself (/. e., containing con- 
trast within itself). It is not transition into another, — not a relation . 
[> another outside of it. It has its other within itself ; its other, 
Ittamely, is identity (and identity is a phase of its own movement). 
And BO, likewise, with identity; while it possesses the determination 
F«f distinction, it does not, for that reason, lose itself in distinction aa 
its " other," but it preserves itself in its other, and Bnds its reflection 
■or return in it: Distinction is a moment of identity. ("To pre- 
serve itself in its other" means that it meets with its own activity in 
^'What should be its other or negation. For example, in the action of 
eause and effect, we may turn our attention Urst to the phase of 
■ntity: The cause renppeai-s in the effect, the activity in the cause 
transplants itself into the effect ; the cause determines or modifies the 
«Sec't BO as to bring it into identity with itself,- — that is, to aesimUate 
the effect to the cause. Turning our attention to the aspect of dis- 
^nction or difference, we note that the activity pf the cause vlters 
-expresses itself. Utterance and expression proceed ontfrom 
IHe cause, and in obtaining independent sulisisteuce — external realiza- 
effect, tiiey produce distniction. The original unity in the 
ictivity of the cause, conceived before its utterance or expression, is 
ptnalized. dii'empted by its causal activity ; and through its self- 
fluted negation results the distini'tion or contrast of cause and effect. 
In the simple, precise, technical language wilh which Hegel analyzes 
llie categories of reflection, such as cause and effect, force and man- 
tfeslation, identity and distinction, essence and phenomenon, etc., 
ihe underlying movement is cliaraeterized aa negative self-relation, — 
)fllf-relatJon having two aspects, the first one of identity, the second 
e of self-negation, contrast, or distinction). 

J.) Distinction has two moments, identity and distinction (or 
ifference). The two moments are, therefore, posited-being, — deter- 
ibinateness (i. e., as mom^ents each determines the other, and the 
y of both ia the resultant detei-minateness). But in this posited- 
being each is self-relation (as explained in the next sentence, each 
iBoment is a self-determining activity, which evolves the other within 
; one activity, A, evolves another activity, viz., B; but the 
ketivity B evolves again the activity A; such a process is called 
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self-relation). The one, — namely, identity — is in its Hrst aspect ». 
phasu of the movement of reflection into itaelf. In like manner, tiie 
otbcr movement, — viz., distinction, — is distinction witliin itaelf (self- 
dtetinction), — reflected distinction ("reflected." i, e., an activity 
wliigli proiliicBB unotlicr, but another which, in rts activity, produces- 
tlie flret activity. For example, the generic process of life: Ihe- 
iiotivity of reproduction propagntes the species ; the vital activity in 
the parents prortnces an independent vital activity having the same- 
ohai-actor. The species is identical in parents and offspring. Tiie in- 
dividimls ni-e different on the plane of life, — " The species hves, and 
the individual diea." But on a higher plane, that of thinking-act iv-ity, 
for another example, the univeraHl reproduces itself in the same indi- 
vidual, and not in different individuals. This is consciousness. The- 
ego, as univei'snl siibjcot, is an activity of knowing and willing; di- 
rected upon itself, it makes itself its own object ; this is the stage of 
Bpecialination ; in its specialization it recoguizes it&elf; hence in its- 
third phase the activity returns into itaelf generically — just as it did 
on the plane of lite in the propagation of the species — and also as- 
particular individual; and this is personal, conscious identity). 
Distinction, inasmuch as it has two such moments within itself^ 
botli of which are reflections into themselves, is Difference (dis-par- 
atenoss, i. «., the reader will have noted that reflection into itself gives- 
lodopt-ndence thl-ough the fact that it gives totality ; the activity 
proewds to its other, aid through its other returns to itself; thi» 
tolnlity or re flee lion-in to- itself dues not stand in contrast to another 
outside of It, — all of its contrast is within itself as self-distinction ; 
now [N. B.], tli« two moments which are each a reflection into itself 
uro necessarily indciK>ndent of each other, beicg total processes ; 
auuh iiidt'|)ondeiit mnnients of Distinction are indifferent to eacb 
otiier; this phaso of disliiiotion between independent, indifferent 
objvoi«l9 oalled " diftorvnee," "dispsirateness," [^Verxhiedejtk<;it] 
"variety." Thi> ortliiiary tHinseiousaess views distioction from thia 
Bt»nd)KHiit, bnt does not know Utat refiectiou-iuto-itself is presup- 
{wwd by it)- 

(1.) Meiitity is dir\Mnpl»*tl within itself in the category of diffeiv 
oncv. inMtuuHoh iu it (id^iiUty) has absolute distisction within itself, 
|Hi«ita iiwlf M» llw u«^tivt! of ilwlf, xnd tbcoe its noments, viz., 
its*lf »iwl it* iwpitivw (.t. •.. idculit^v «nd distinctioa). »re reflections 
Into (Ui.-in»fl«V!>. »nd liviti'« 9wlf-i*lvntttie« : in other words, pre- 
«t»ct.V boi-AiiK th« id«ntit,v im)u«iliat»lj' anuah its ne^fUivc sclivity. 
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and is reflected into itself in its determination (i. e., the determina- 
tion produced upou itself by self -negation). The moments whicli 
are dislingnistied are contrasted with eaeli other as different or dis- 
parate, because each is identical with itself — i. e., because identity 
constitutes the ground and element of each. (N. B. Identity is 
always to be regarded as tbe product of selt-relalion.) In other 
words, tbe different or disparate is nhat it is only in its opposite, — 
t. e., in identity. 

Difference or disparateness constitutes what may be regarded aa 
I otherness (other-being ^^jliidersseyn =r that phase of a being 
Eirbich exists in it because of external limitation) of refleciiou. The 
a category of particular being, has for its ground immediate 
ind in this immediate being, the negative inheres (i. e., " the 
s a negative category, but a category to which negativity is 
jnly incidental and not esaentiai; tlie "other," aa opposed to 
"samewhat," is itself an independent existence aa much as 
" somewhat," and its relation to the '■somewhat " as " other " 
fc a mere external, subjective distinction; tbe "other" may itself 
1 regarded as the "'somewliat," and what was regarded as the 
newliat" raay be its "other"). But in Reflection, self-idea- 
— reflected innnudiatencss — constitutes the ground in whicli 
e negative inheres, and the basis of its indifference. (Self- relation, 
I the true ground of individuality, is not a relation founded 
a a being; being is, ratlier, founded on self-relation; being is the 
""result of the process of self-relatioh or self -negation ; but being is 
not the only result of this process; determination, or negation, in its 
annulling activity is likewise a result of self-negation. In the sphere 
of Being, in which the mind looks upon objects as essentially inde- 
pendent of each other, and regards each aa having a substrate of 
being, all relation is considered to be incidental, or an external dis- 
tinction made by tbe obsei'ver. But the result of the investigation 
( Being baa shewn that every phase of Being that can be conceived 
icessarily transitory, and passes away into some other phase 
lly transitory. The entire aystera of the categories of Being 
s a circular movement. The whole persists, but the parts con- 
lUy vanish. Any one part, in vanishing into another, is on its way 
t to itself, just as the movement onward in a circle is a return to 
e starting-point. The process in which the parts vanish is a negat- 
; hence the return, which is self- relation, is self- negation, 
blf-relation, Eel f- negation, is all that persists in the annulment of 
i categories of Being. Hence, the mode of view which regards 
Ejects as beings gives way, in the course of experience, to tbe vietv 
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which regards objects as appearances, — that is to say. as phases 
oci!urriiig in the course of the activity of a process of self-relation or 
self-negation. This view is able lo understand tiie being and the 
annulment of objects. The aspect of the process wherein it is related 
to itself results in immcdiatenesa, or phases of being; the aspect 
wherein the process is negative results in determinotion, annulment, 
and transition. Both being and negation are seen as results. They 
have the same aciivity for their basis, but neither one of them is an 
ultimate basis or element itself. Thus the text in this paragraph 
draws attention again — as on former occasions — to the difference 
between Being and Essence, and to the negative as found in cate- 
gories of Being as conti'asted with the negative in the sphere of 
Essence. "Other" is a category of Being, has a basis of being, 
and is negative only in a superflcial aspect. Difference is a category 
of Essenee, and consists in pure relation, having no being as its 
basis, but arising in and persisting in self -negation, solely. For 
difference, whether subjective or objective, is necessarily in the last 
analysis based on self- distinction ; and self- distinction is identity as 
well as distinction, and, in fact, all distinction is between identity as 
the one factor and diffei-ence as the other. An illustration in a 
more concrete sphere is found in tlie doctrine of tlie correlation of 
■forces. A "thing" is regarded — like "somewhat" in the sphere 
of Being — as an independent existence; science shows the tranai- 
toriness of " things," and finds them to be phiises in the activity 
of "forces;" "forces," like "appearance" in the sphere of 
Essence, are taken as the abiding, and, being found to constitute 
phases of a process of return, — i. e., to pass over into each other 
reciprocally,- — ^the entire process of force is seized as the persistent. 
Persistent force is a negative self- relation, producing particular 
forces; tikese ai'e its distinctions and differences, and through the 
.annulment of these distinctions, the vanishing of the individuality of 
the particular forces, the Persistent Force coraes to identity with 
itself. Its distinctions as particular forces constituted its "other- 
ness" [Andersseyn] ; thevaniahingoftliese distinctions constitutes its 
return into identity with itself. Since the return into identity is at 
tlie same time the act of further determination or particularization, it 
is the occasion for the continuance of the process. In this is found 
the idea or conception of an eternal activity). 

("The basis of its indifference" — the category of Difference, or 
Disparateness, is spoken of as possessing " indifference." This re- 
fers to the fact that " Difference," as an undeveloped, implicit cate- 
gory of "Distinction," — a crude, flrst phase of distinction, — 
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regfirds the objects between which difference exists as independent 
of eacli other, — tliat is to say, as indifferent. For example, it com- 
pares disparate objects, — as a lamp-post and a lead-pencil, — and finds 
"difference;" the relation is an arbitrary one, — the objects ore in- 
different towards each other. On the contrary, sweet is not indiffer- 
to sour, Ught to dark, nor heat to cold, nor the planet to its sun. 
t relation of dependence cancels indifference. The thoughtless 
lonsideration of objects discovers no dependence, no essential rela- 
It discovers only difference, varioiisness, disparateness, i. e., 
external, "indifferent" distinction, "Indifference," as the char- 
acteristic of true independence, arises from self -relation. Inasmuch 
s distinction is a phase of the process of self- relation, indifference 
^peitains to it. Tliere are all degrees of insight; the degrees of 
isigtit wliicli perceive objects as phases of Being are supei'ficial; 
e degrees of insight which perceive the processes of Essence are 
more profound; but the first oi' crude phases of each and every 
category are the results of equally crude and imperfect insight. 
The category of Difference, e. g., is used by a stage of insight wliicii 
is unconscious of some of the phases of Distinction imphed by the 
phases included in the term "■Difference," To use a figure: idenliti/, 
difference, antithesis, etc., are portions of the total process of Dis- 
h tinction, above the surface of consciousness ; other portions of the ■ 
Kprocees of Distinction lie below the surface of consciousness, or, 
^when brought to the surface, are not perceived to he identical with 
^e former. So this phase, viz., the "indifference," which is inci- 
•dcntal to the self-relation underlying Distinction, is, first of all, 
l^iove the surface of conaeiouaness, when it begins to reflect on 
Olin^. "The basis of its indifference" is, therefore, explained in 
Oie text to be the general form of self-relation, i. e., of independ- 
!e, underlying the category of Distinction.) 
(" Indifference " has been p ed' ate 1 of Essence in general. fSee 
Kive, page 3, line 4,] The san e catego y [ d fference] is used in 
:pounding the category of qua t y n the sphere of Being. As 
^bove explained, indlfferen e s tl e as] e t of ndependence. Inde- 
«ndence is a predicate apply ng onl to a total ty ; hence only to 
rhat has the form of self-rela o In tl e spl e e of Being, quality 
) finitude, i, e., tranaitorii ess cl ange that wh h has its being in 
mother finds its quality determ ned for t by what lies beyond it. 
e category of quality is tri sc ied 1 y the d scovery that determi- 
a through another is, n the last a aljs s ietermination through 
— because its determ nateness be g ts character, its whatnesa 
^quiddity] is its being, and s nee th s a ienve 1 from another being 
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lying beyond it, it follows that its being is outside of itself- Tli& 
being of what ia dependent lies in tlie independent; the being of that 
which ia determined through anollier liea in this "otlier," and that 
same '"other," in the act of determination, determines only itself; 
that tviiieh is dependent is only a determitmteneas of tlie independ- 
ent, or self-determined. With this insight, all particiilnr beings, as. 
quatitative determinations, must be looked upon as iwrts of total 
processes of determiiiation, which total processes are ones identical 
with each other — independent, and hence "indifferent" towards 
each other. This conception of indifferent ones is the insight 
into quantity. Hence the point of view of quantity is directed 
towards the aspect of iudifterence. Tlie distinctions of quantity 
ore indifferent as regards quality. Seven osen are oxen as well ns. 
fourteen oxen ; one house is as much a qualitative being as a mil- 
lion bouses ; the quantitative distinction of multiplicity is indifferent 
to quality. It has been i-emarked by acute lesi eog raphe rs [e. g., 
Noah Webster in his "Unabridged," lat edition] that "quantity 
is undclinable;" that they have been unable lo find its genns and 
differentia. But there will be no difficulty for us here to detlne 
"quantity;" "quantity" and "quality" are species of determi- 
nateness which is the genus; "quality" is the determinatenesa 
which is immediately one with beings change the quality or " what- 
ness " of an object, and you change it; "quantity" is the de- 
tenu in ate n ess indifferent to being — change the quantity of some- 
thing, and you do not change its being. Hence the transition from 
quantity to a new category, through the idea of maxima and minima, 
as limits within which quantitative indifference prevails, and beyond 
whicli there results a qualitative change, or eiiange in the being. 
Indifference appertains universally to the categories of Essence, but 
chiefly to one category of Being, viz., quantity. All the categories of 
Essence are founded on self -re lat ion, — the form of self-relation 
being essential to every totalily, to every independent being, " Quan- 
tity" is the second of the three phases of Being, or Immedinteuess. 
Essence is the second of the three parts of Logic, or tlie system of 
Pure Thought. Being is the first part, and Idea the third part. The 
second part of any dialectic or exhaustive consideration expounds its 
subject in the form of self -antitheses. Quantity is the self- antithesis 
of Being; Essence the self- antithesis of the Idea [peraonality]. 
Indifference recura, therefore, in every second phase of considera- 
Ijon in this Logic as an aspect of the categories introduced, but 
affecting tliem with various degrees of validity. For instance, evea 
in the category of Becoming, the second phase of its consideration 
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I two apeciea of it, viz., beginning and ceasing, each of wbicli 
lontaios the other as its own moment, and is thus the totality of Be- 
coming [a reflect ion- in to- itself, in the language of Essence], and 
thus each is indifferent to the other ; as sundered from the other, — 
esciuding it, — its lack of the other would annul itself; but as con- 
taining the other, it reflects [bends back] its dependence upon an- 
other, thereby converting it into dependence upon itself, or independ- 
ence and indifference of others). 

The momenta of Distinction are Identity and Distinction itself. 
^ey are different, dispanUe, inasmuch as they are reflected into 
'CB, self-relating ; in the detennination (or category) of 
Bidentity they are relations exclusively to themselves ; Identity does 
not relate to Distinction, nor does Distinction relate to Identity ; for 
since each one of these moments is exclusively self-related, tbey are 
not determined in opposition to each other. And since this is the 
ict the distinction is external to them; the different moments do 
ft stand in relation to each other as Identity and Distinction, hut 
as diffei'ent ones in general, which are indifferent towards each 
r and towards their determinateness. 
' (2.) In the category of Difference (variousness or disparateness) 
B the phase of indifference, of Distinction, the reflection (which lies 
tthe basis of the category) is " external reflection." Distinction is 
^ly a posited- being, or as annulled, but it is also the entire move- 
pent of I'eflectiou. If we take this into careful oonsideratton we 
,1 see that both its moments — Identity and distinction, as above 
determined — are reflections. Each one is a unity of itself and of the 
- each is the total movement. Therefore the exclusiveness of 
e determinateness of Identity or of DistinetioD, according to which 
IS only itself and not the other, is annulled. They are, 
lewfore, no Qunlilies (^quiddities, i. e., particular beings, deter- 
;d through each other) ; but, on the contrary, their determinate- 
consists solely in reflection into itself, i. e., solely in self- 
nation. Therefore we have this duplication, viz., reflection into 
I such, and determinateness as negation or posited- being. 
Mited-being is the self-external reflection. It is negation as nega- 
.. Hence, potentially, it is the self-relating negation and reflection 
I itself, but only potentially ; for it is the relation to it as to an ex- 
mal (posited-being is the result of reflection considered as result, 
., therefore, as dependent ; dependence is not reflection into itself, 
It a portion of its cycle. Hence, as it implies reflection, it is polen- 
Wiy or implicitly aelf-relation). 
^Reflection into itself and external reflection are consequently the 



two iletermi nation 8 in whicli are posited the momeatB of Distinction — 
t. e., Identitj' and Distinction. Tliey are ttiese moments just as they 
are deiined here. Reflection into itself is Iclentity, but defined as 
indifferent to Diatioction, not as having no distinction at all, but as 
standing in relation to it as self-identical ; it ia difference or di»pai-ate- 
nean. It is Identity, which Las therefore reflected its movement into 
itself in such a manner that it is 'really the one reflection of the two 
moments into themselves, the two being reflections into themselves. 
Identity is this one reflection of the two which has distinction witliiri 
it as an indifferent somewhat, and is difference or disparateness. On 
the other hand, ariemai reflection is the particularized distinction of 
the same, not as absolute reflection into itself, but as determination, 
opposed to which the in-itself-existent reflection is indifferent. Its 
two moments. Identity and Distinction, are, therefore, posited exter- 
nally, not as inherent determinations. (It will be noticed that ex- 
ternal reflection looks upon the distinction between identity and dif- 
ference as something arising outside of the activity which constitutes 
them ; in fact, it does not recognize either as an activity ; it looks 
upon them as dead results.) 

This external identity (as result of external reflection) is equality, 
Ukeiieas, or sameness (Oleickheif), and the external distinction is wn- 
likeness, inequrditij (_ornoii- identity ^= (In ffleickkeity. " Sameness" or 
"likeness" is identity, but only as a posited-being, — an identity 
which is not in-and-for-itself (i. e., not essential, not appertaining to 
the nature of the things themselves). In like manner, utdikenes!) or 
inequality is distinction, but as an external one, not belonging to 
the objects tJicmeelveB. It does not concern the objects themselves 
whether they are Hke or different (it is only a comparison made by 
the obsei-ver). Each object is self-related, and what it is is its own 
affair (there is in it no relation to another, and no occasion for the 
comparison wliich we make); the identity or non-identity, considered 
as likeness and iinJikeness, is the result of an act of compai-ison, and 
is an external affair as regaiMis the objects. 

(3.) External reflection compares objects in regard to likeness and 
difference, and the act of comparison deals with no other categories 
than these, and it flits to and fro between objects, in order to ascer- 
tain points of resemblance or of difference. But its flitting to and fro 
is an external affair, even to these very distinctions. They are not 
related to themselves, but each only to a third (the observer). Each 
makes its appearance in this interchange prima facie for itself (inde- 
pendent). External reflection is, as such, self- external. Particular- 
ized distinction is absolute distinction as annulled ; it is consequently 
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not simple, not reflection into itself, but exfemal to the reflection into 
itself. (It is unconscious of the piloses of the iictivity wbich unite 
the two sides.) Its elements (or " momenta") fall asunder (iden- 
I Wty and difference are not seized as the same activity), and they 
I- relate, as opposed to each other, to the re flection -into- itself (the ob- 
[ jeets are regarded as independent, — " refleetion-into-itself, " — and 
jet are compared with each other to discover likenesses and differ- 
ences vrhich have nothing to do with the dependence of the objects 
□pon each other). 

To reflection, estranged from itself {producing what is exactly the 
opposite of its own activity, — it being re turn -to-it self aa identity, 
I while its product la a relation of an alien to an alien, — and hence no 
rMtum, but only a going abroad), likeness and difference, therefore, 
L appear aa utterly without connection, and it separates them by the use 
E'Of such categories as " in .so far," " aides," and "points of riew," 
I when they relatf to the same thing. Thus, different things, which 
Bare one and the same as regards tlie fact that likeness and unlikeness 
Liure attributed to both, are accordiug to one side like, and according 
Ito another side unlike ; and in so fur as they are like, they are not 
Esnlike. Likeness, therefore, relates only to itself (is not dependent on 
f-anlifceness), and unlikeness is, in like manner, only uniikenesa. 

Through this separation of the categories of likeness and unlikeness 
from each other thoy mutually annul themselves. Precisely the very 
distinction which has been int-'odiiced to prevent them from contra- 
diction and dissolution, namely, that sotnetliing is like another in one 
respect and different from it in another respect — this isolation of 
likeness from unlikeness is their destruction. For both likeness 
luid unlikeness are determinations of distinction. Tliey are rela- 
tions to each other — the one is defined to be what the other is 
not: Like is not unlike, and unlike is not like. The two have 
essentially the same relation, and outside of it have no meaning 
at all. As de te I'm i nations of distinction (i. e., as subordinate 
phases of the category of Distinction), each one is what it is in 
^distinction from its other. But through their indifference to each 
pther, likeness or equality is only a self-relation, and so also is 
^nlikeneas its own " point of view " and a " reflection " (»'. e., when 
ikeness and difference are predicated of the same subject, but are 
explained through different " points of view," the " point of view " 
lelongs essentially to the predication, and must be added to the 
sategory predicated ; "likeness" predicated with a " point of view" 
8 thereby conditioned, and its meaning is limited through the impli- 
BStioD of unlikeness thereby conveyed ; likewise, " difference " predi- 



cated in ii certain "point of view" implies as its conditioning limit 
the " likeness," wliicb is not expressly stated. Any category in tlie 
form of not-A is dependent wholly upon the extension and compre- 
hension of A for its signification ; in the separation of likeness and 
unlikenesa by different " points of view," the essential limit is ex- 
pressed which is common to both, and hence their indiasoluhle unity 
is posited). Each one of these categories thus isolated (by 
" points of view " ) is self-identical (in the " point of view " is con- 
tained its own difference from itself, which really belongs to the 
totality of its thought; "external reflection" is always trying to save 
its thoughts from contradiction ; therefore it places their essential 
self -op position in something else outside of them, which it regards as 
subjective and unessential ; " a point of view" for example, is a merely 
Bubjective distinction, — the self- difference having been removed, 
nothing but abstract identity remaiiis). The distinction between 
likeness and unlikeness has vanished, for they have no deterniijia.te- 
ness remaining in which they can lie contrasted (all deterniinateneas 
has been placed in the " point of view " — a. mere external consider- 
ation) ; hence each is a mere abstract identity. 

This aspect of indifference — in other woi-ds, this external distinc- 
tion — annuls itself, therefore, and is tlie negativity of itself tlirough 
itself. (This refera to tlie contradiccion involved in placing all of 
the de term inateu ess in the '^ points of view," and in holding llie same 
to be subjective and unessential; the very distinction between likeness 
and unlikeness which external reflection thinks it necessary to pre- 
serve from annulment, and, therefore, seeks to prevent self-contra- 
diction by such devices as "points of view" and "in so far," is 
annulled by this very procedure; for the distinction between likeness 
and unlikeness vanishes when their characteristic determinateneases 
are removed and placed in something else. Hence this activity of 
distinguishing is a self-negating activity.) It is that negativity 
which, in the act of comparison, belongs to the objects compared. 
The act of comparing passes to and fi'o from likeness to unlikeness, 
and from the latter to the former ; it lets one vanish in the other, 
and is in fact the negative unity of both. The act of comparison is 
an external affair — ^aaubjective performance outside of the objects 
compared, and outside of the aspects in which they are compared- 
But this negative unity is in fact the very nature of likeness and 
unlikeness, as we have seen above. This independent " point of 
view," which constitutes the validity of likeness iu contrast to unlike- 
nesa, and which in the same manner gives validity to unlikeness, is 
precisely the respect in which they lose their distinction from each 
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other, and "become aelf-identiciil and identical with each other, (Their 
difference is i)09ite{i in tlie point of view, aud outeide of tiieir differ- 
ence — (. e., except wherein they differ — they are the aame; but 
their difference is posited in the "point of view," t, e., it is in a 
unity ; hence this esterual reflection contradicts itself by doing pre- 
cisely what it Httempts to avoid, viz., it briugs together the contra- 
diction in a " point of view " in order to save likeness and difference 
from unity and conseqiient contradiction.) 

Accordingly, likeness and difference as momenta of external reflec- 
tion, and as escluding each other, vanish in their identity. But thia 
negative unity of likeness aud difference la poaited (explicitly con- 
tiuned) in them, namely, the activity of reflection is stated as belong- 
ing to them, but aa external to them ; in other words they are the like- 
ness and difference of a third aomewhat — i. e., of aomethiug differ- 
ent from them. Thus likeness is not the likeness of itself, nor is 
unlikeneas the unlikenesa of itself, but of a somewhat unlike !t, and 
the unlike is self-identical. Likeness and unlikeneas are, therefore, 
each a self-contradiction. Each one is consequently an activity of 
reflection (a return into itself through its opposite), inasmuch aa 
likeness is the identity of itself and unlikenesa, and unlikeneas ia the> 
identity of itself and likeness. 

Likeness and difference were seen to constitute the sides or phases 
of posited- being, as opposed to the objects compared, — t. «., the ob- 
jects held as different, — and these objects were regarded as an objec- 
i^ely e?cistent reflection opposed to the distinction of likeness and 
innlikeness ((. e., the objects were regai'ded as independent, and their 
ilation to each otlier only an external act of comparison). But this 
independence has been lost. Likeneaa and unUkeness, the deter- 
minations of external reflection, are determinations of liie objectively- 
exisling reflection, which reflection the different objects are supposed 
to be ^likeness and unUkeness are only the undefined distinction 
between the existing objects. The objectively-existing Reflection 
(aw sich seyende Reflexion =- implicit or potential reflection; the 
expression is used throughout this logic to characterize whatever is 
apprehended as independently existing, without stating, however, its 
mediation as return through the annulment of its other), is the relation 
to itself without negation (i, e., without the annulment of its other), 
the abstract identity with itself. Consequently, it ia nothing but the 
posited-being itself. The mere difference passes over, through 
poaited-being, into the negative Teflecli'>n (i. e., tlie " posited-being " 
is immeJiateness as a result ; hence dependent ; hence aeif-negative) ; 
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hence that phase of reflection which negates or determines the 
immediate. Difference is notbing hat the posited distinction ; hence, 
distinction wliich ia none : hence a self-negation of distinction. Thna 
likeness and difference — posited-being — return through their indif- 
ference, or the objectively existing reflection, into negative unity 
with themselves; they return into tlie reflection whicli is potentially 
the distinction of likeness and difference. The difference (dispar- 
ateness) whose indifferent sides are mere moments and also negative 
unities, is Antithesis. 

liemarh. 

Difference, like Identity, has been expressed in a principle of its 
own; these two principles are held in a relation of indifference to- 
wai-da each other, each one having independent validity. 

"Everything is different from eve rj'thinw else" {Atl& Dinge siitd 
verschiedeii'), or in another form : " there are no two things which are 
identical with each other." This principle is, in fact, the opposite of 
the principle of Identity, for it states that A is something different ; 
therefore that A is also not-A ; in another form, A is non-identica! 
• with another, and therefore it is not A-in-general, but rather a defi- 
nite, particidarA. ("A is something different" — i. e. it has no mean- 
ing except a negative one of dependence upon some other term ; (. e,, 
the predication made of A is hmited or conditioned through the other 
term of the relation posited in the predicate " different ; " since dif- 
ference posits relation and dependence, its predication of A amounts 
in fact to the predication of not-A, as stated in the text, viz : "There- 
fore A is also not^A." If A wereannivereal existence, i. e., '■ true " 
in the Hegelian sense, it would not stand in opposition to something 
else, bnt would possess only self-distinction. Hence, if "A is some- 
. thing different," it is partial and complementary — -and, asa"deflnite 
particular," demands another to complete the totality of its sphere of 
being). In the place of A in the principle of Identity any <ither snb- 
Btrate may be substituted, but for A in the principle of Difference 
there can be no snch exchange. It is not intended by this principle 
to affirm of something that it is different from itself, hut only that it 
ia diffei-ent from another ; bnt this difference is (in truth) its own de- 
termination. As self -identical, A is an indeterminate somewhat; 
but, as determinate or particular, it is the opposite of this ; it has not 
only identity with itself, but also negation, and, consequently, differ- 
ence of itself from itself. 

That everything ia different from everything else, is a superfluous 
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pprinciple. for in the plum! " tilings," involving multiplicity, there is 
I implied unparticularized difference. But the principle: " There are 
no two things perfectly identical with each other," expreesea more 
than this, to-wit: particitlarized difference. Two things are not 
merely two; niimericnl ranltiplitity implies sameness of quality, but 
the two spoken of are different through a '■ qualitative " determina- 
> tion. The principle which stales, that there are no two things identi- 
\ eal with each other, calls to mind the anecdote in which Leibnitz sug- 
J to the ladies at the court, the impossibility of finding two leaves 
[ in the forest thut were just alike. — Those were happy times for meta- 
L physics, when people at court busied themselves with it, and when it 
Lneeded no greater exertion to prove its principles, than to compare 
K'ttie leaves of trees I — The reason why the mentioned principle at- 
DtrBcts attention, lies in the explanation given that "two," or niim- 
Rerical multiplicity, contains no de&nite, or particularized difference ; 
E«nd, that difference, as such, in its abstraction, is indifferent as regards 
kUfcencBS and uulikeness. For the imagination. (^VoriteUeii-) since 
■ it attains only to qualitative determination, (^Beatimmuvg) these 
RiDOments (the ^^two"), are presented as iudiffercnt towards each 
liOtber, so that the one or tlie other — the mere likeness of things ob- 
tains determination without unlikcness, or that things are different if 
they have mere numerical multiplicity, difference in general, and are 
not unlike. On the contrary, the principle of difference asserts that 
things are different throngb unlikeness, from each other (qualitative 
opposition), that the dctei-miuation of nnlikeness belongs to them as 
well SlU the determination of likeness, for it requires the two to make 
a definite distinction. 

Now, this principle thai the determination of uulikeness belongs 
to each and everything, requires a proof. It cannot be appealed 
to as a self-evident truth, {unmittelbarer SaU) ; for the ordinary 
stage of consciousness demands a proof for every combination of 
different predicates in a synthetical proposition; it aaka for a third 
term in which they are mediated. This proof must show the 
traneiliun of identity into Difference, and likewise the transition of 
the latter into particularized (ficfdminie — ^qualitatively determined) 
difference, i. e. into unlikeness. But this is not usually attempted. 
For it is evident that difference, or external distinction, is, in truth, 
reflected into itself ; it is distinction in itself ; the indifferent attitude 
of the different ones towards each other is a mere posited- being, and 
hence not an external, indifferent distinction, but one (including) 
relaLion of the two moments. 

There is also involved in this, the diaaolucion and nugaiorinesa 
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of the principle of Difference. Two things are perfectly like 
(equal) : then they are like and unlike at the same time : hke. in the 
fact that they are both " tilings," or that they are ■' two; " for each 
one is a '* thing" and a one of two ; each is, therefore, the same as 
the other; hut they are aasumed as unlike. Consequently the two 
moments, likeness and uiilikeness, are different Id one and the same 
respect, or in that their distinction is one and the same relation. 
Consequently they have passed over into Antithesis {Eutgngenaetzung 
=^ opposition, or contrariety). 

When the two predicates are affirmed at the same time, contradic- 
tion is prevented hy the reservation, "in so far." Two things are 
like in so far as they are not unlike ; or, they are like according to 
one side, or respect, and unlike according to another, etc. By such a 
process the unity of likeness and unlikeness is supposed to be re- 
moved from the things, and this unitj' held to he an external reflec- 
tion. This is, however, a proitess in which the two sides of likeness 
sod unlikeness are distinguished, although Ihey are contained in one 
and the same activity, and it is one and the same activity which dis- 
tinguishes them — each one reflecis the otiier, and manifests itaelt in it. 
That kind consideratenees for the welfare of "things." which 
sees to it that they are not allowed to contradict themselves, is utterly 
oblivious here as elsewhere of the fact that it does not do away with 
the contradiction, but it only places it in another, ^'iz. : in the subject- 
ive or esternal reflection, and leaves in this external reflection both 
momenta (of the contradiction) which are expressed l\v this removal 
or transposition as mere posited-oeing, as annulled, and as related to 
each other in one unity (annulled, because posited in one unity — be- 
ing negative toward each other). 

3. -■Vntithesia. 

In Antithesis the particularized reflection as found in the category of 
Distmction is perfected. It (antithesis) is the unity of identity and 
difference. Its moments are in one identity, but in this identity are 
differentiated , Being different and yet identical, they are contraries 
(opposites —antithetic). 

Identity and distinction are the moments of distinction as found 
within it. They are reflected moments of its unity ("reflected " in 
that each is a return to itself through the other ; each moment devel- 
ops its "other" within itself). Likeness and unlikeness (sameness 
and difference), however, belong to reflection as ext*rnalized (i', c, 
are a distinction supposed to he subjective and arbili-ary). Their 
identity with themselves is not only the indifference of each towards the 
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fttber, hat it is the indifference towards being in -and-for- itself (i. e., 
powards essence — ^towards tbe independent being or totality). Their 
Identity is an identity of eaeli as opposed to the identity reflected 
into itself i it is, therefore, imniedialeness which is not reflected into 
Tlie posited-being of the sides (opposite phases) of external 
KflectioD is, therefore, a. beiiig while its uot-posited-being is a non- 



The moments Celemeots or terms) of Antithesis when examined 
i^fuliy, prove to be posited -being or detertninaiion reflected into 
Tlie posited-being takes the form of lilceness and nnlilceness, 
l'{8ameDeaB and difference). The two, as reflected into tbemaelves, 
sonstitute the determinations of antithesis. Their reflection into 
telves consists in this, that each is in itself the unity of same- 
was and difference. Sameness, for example, is found only in the 
movement of reflection, which makes comparison of different some- 
prhats ; consequently, sameness is mediated through its other moment, 
Irfaich is indifferent to it (i. e., not dependent upon it, for difference 
teems to be independent of sameness). Likewise, also, difference ia 
Found only in the same activity of reflection, which makes comparison 
Hid involves sameness as one of its results. Each of these moments 
Ib, therefore, in its determinatenesa the entire process. It is the 
Vihole, because it contains its other moment, (its opposite) ; but this, 
8 other, exists indifferently, or independent of it; and so each con- 
s a relation to its own non-being; and, in fuct, is only reflection 
into itself, or the total pivjcess in its relation to its own non-being. 
This "sameness " (identity) wiiich is reflected into itself — which 
B contains within itself relation to difference — is the PnniUve; and, in 
f ilihe manner, difference which contains within itself its relation to its 
n-being, to sameness, is tlie Negntioe. In other words, the two are 
I. positfid-being. In so far as the determinateness of distinction is taken 
s the relation of posited-being to itself, in a particularizing (differ- 
iientialing) form of relation, the antithesis is reflected into its self- 
3 as one aspect of its posited-being ; in another aspect it is 
Kflected into self-difference. Thus arises the distinction of positive 
tnd negative. The positive is the posited -being, reflected into itself 
S self- sameness. But what is reflected is the posited-being, ('. e., 
fc^^ation as negation ; therefore, this reflection into itself contains 
pelation to another as its owji detei-mination. The negative, on 
(he other band, is posited-being, as difference reflected -in to -itself. 
But the posited-being is difference itself; hence this reflection (in- 
rolved in tiie " negative ") is the identity of difference with itself, 
ftf>r its absolute se if- relation. Therefore, each contains the other; 
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the posited-heing veflecteti into itself as Bameneas contains difference ; 
and reflected into itself as difference contaius sameness. 

(The reader must not fail to remember that we are treating here of 
relation. Sameneaa is relation, and difference is relation. The dis- 
tinction of sameness and difference belongs to posited-being. In 
" posiied-being " the diatinction made is regarded as an external or 
arbitr.ary one. Sameness and difference are distiugitisbed in it, and 
are referred to iiidependeolly-existing somewhata between which 
comparison is instituted. The Muyaoi reflection — the illusion of 
abstract knowing is found right here. It sees the distinctions of 
sameness and difference, but sees no essential inter-dependence ex- 
isting between the objects which it compares. It, therefore, in its 
impoteney, supposes the individuality of the objects compared to be 
perfect without reference of each to the other. But all distinction 
which it makes, rests upon, and presupixjses objectively- existent dis- 
tinction. And, in general, every existence possesses individuality and 
preserves the same through such distinction. But this distinguish- 
ing is a process of relation, essential to the existence of things, 
and hence the arbitrary subjective distinguishing of external reflec- 
tion, explains no real process of distinguishing, and in so far as it 
supposes all relations to belong to external reflection, it completely 
shuts its eyes to the fact that all real existence is such through rela- 
tion — essential relation. Since the individuality of objects depends 
on distinction, such objects are, in reality, terms of a process ; 
in relating to another — distinguishing itself from another — an 
object is obtaining its own individuality. In this process the rela- 
tion is first an expression of its own deuendence: the object seema 
to depend upon another — seems to point out or manifest the 
other — directing ua, so to speak, to the other as its essence. But 
the other in the process manifests the first somewhat, depends upon 
it in like manner ; hence the total process re-afBrms our first object. 
The total process is a reflection into itself made up of two positings — 
the positing of the other by the first, and the positing of the first by 
the othei. The two positings are two manifestations — two exprea- 
siona of dependence; and, lience, the positing phases are negative, 
and express the nugatoriness, or lack of essentiahty of the depend- 
ent somewhats. A somewhat, regarded as through another, is regarded 
as a posited -being, a somewhat regarded us positing another is a pre- 
supposed -being, i. e,, presupposed by that which it posits. In the 
total process which contains two positings — or two negations, t. e., 
expressions of dependence — there results identity, self-relation, but 
self-relation which contains self-distinction, viz., the two-fold nega- 
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expressioD contained in the double-positing. Tbe totai process 
h aa a wliole. is identity, has been shown to be a two-fold diSer- 
itioii. The differentiation or negative aspect of the process is 
lential to the identity. Unless the two negative movements are of 
»l value, tbe return into itself or reflection is not realized. But 
is realized, the equality of the movements named is presupposed, 
id with this the validity of the distinction and the independence 
I momenta. Thia contradiction has its solution only in the 
pointed out, namely the mutual reflection into themselves 
of the two moments, each through the other. This reflection into 
itself makes eaiih moment a total movement, and elevates each 
one to independence — in short, makes each an identity with itself, 
mtaining distinction between itself and its other, within itself. This 
the idea of Antithesis or self-opposition, the moments whereof are 
contrai'ies. " But external reflection, while it discovers sameness 
'and difference in objects, and vainly supposes these distinctions to ba 
dne to its own exploits, in this conduct does both too much and too 
little. In one respect, it is modest iu regarding its distinctions as un- 
essential to tbe existence of things. But in another respect, it is the 
height of presumption on its part to deny the objectivity of sameness * 
and difference, as essential relations. In other words, to deny that 
'lation has more validity than immediate being has. For relation is 
of particular things. They exist only as moments of totai 
and whatever identity thej' have is derived solely from the 
icess of self- re lation. But the self -relation, being a process of 
ilf-de termination, is a process of self-pailicnlarizatioD, orself-dis- 
iction. In the text, Hegel has shown the implication of this ex- 
iflection, which treats sameness and difference as snhjective 
itinctioDS. He has sliown that in all cases such distinctions imply 
other, and that each contains within itself the contrary' of itself, 
'hey are distinctions of posited -being, and each involves duality — a 
duality of dependence and independence, of identity and distinction, 
of self-relation and self-negation.) 

The Positive and the Negative are thus the two extremes of the an- 
tithesis which have become independent. They are independent 
through this fact, that each one of them is the reflection of the whole, 
if the totality, into itself, and they belong to the antithesis in so far 
it is the de term in ate n ess which is reflected into il^elf as the total- 
(the positive is within itself the antithesis of identity and distinc- 
it is itself as the opposite of something which is negative ; 
likewise the negative. Hence, since each is the antithesis, each is 
totality including the other, and each is reflected into itself thi'ough 
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the totality, and the totality is the " determinateneas, which \s 
reflected into itself aa totality "). On account of their independence 
they constitute an antitbesis which is particularized in itself. Each is 
tself and its otber, and through this each has ite determinateneas, noL 
in and through another, hut in itself. Each relates to itself, and is 
only self-relation when it relates to its other (for the other relates 
back to the first, and thereby produces a return or reflection). This 
has two asjw.cta ; each is relation to ita non-being as a cancelling of 
this other-being in itself; therefore, ita non-being is only an element 
within it. But, on the other hand, the posited-being has here become 
a being, and possesses an aspect of indifference. Its other, which each 
contains, is, therefore, the non-being of that in which it is supposed 
to be contained as a mere element. Each, therefore, is only in so far 
as its non~being is, and therefore its being as a totality is the being 
of its non-being (zwar in einer identischeii Bezieliung'). 

The determinations which constitute the positive and negative, sus- 
tain themselves, therefore, through this fact, that the poailive and the 
negative are, in the first place, alisolute moments or elements of the 
antithesis. Their existence is one undivided reflection ; it ia one act 
of mediation in which each exists through the non-being of its other, 
and, hence, through its other, or througli its own non-being. Therefore 
they are contraries in general ; iu otber words, each is only the con- 
trary of its other, and, in this respect, one is not positive and the other 
negative, but both are negative to each other. Bach, therefore, es- 
ista iu so far as the other does. It is, through the other — through 
its own non-being — what it ia; it ia only posited -being. But, on the 
other hand, it is in so far as the other is not; it is through the non- 
being of its other that it exists ; it is reflection into itself. These two 
phases are, however, the one mediation of the antithesis, and in this 
they are only posited somewhats. 

But, besides this, the mere posited -being is reflected into itself. 
The positive and the negative are, in this respect ■ — according to ex- 
ternal reflection — indifferent to the first identity in which Ihey are 
only moments. In other words, since that first reflection helongs to 
the positive and the negative as their own reflection into themselves, 
each ia within itaelf its own posited-being, and, therefore, each is In- 
different towards (independent of) its reUectioii into its non-being 
and towards its own posited-being. The two sides are, therefore 
merely different (f. e., are distinguished from each other, without rela- 
tion of dependence), and iu so far as their detorminateness of posi- 
tive and negative constitutes their posited-being (relation of mutual 
dependence), each is not determined in itself iu that manner, but ia 
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only determinateneBs in general. To each side belongs, therefore, 
one of the deter minatenessea of positive and negative ; but tliey could 
>e interchanged, and each side is of such a kind that it can be taken 
positive or as negative. 

But the positive and the negative are in the third place not merely 
poeited-being, nor merely an indifferent being, hut their posited- 
being or the relation which each has to the other witliin one unity — 
which unity neither one is — is recalled from each. Each is within 
itself both positive and negative ; the positive and the negative are 
determinations of reflection, each per se; in this reflection of the con- 
traries into theraaelves they first become positive and negative, prop- 
erly BO called. The positive possesses relation to the other within its 
n aa tunch as the othtr contains the determwatenesa of 
le positive. Likewise the jiegative is not negative, as the opposite 
another ; but it has the dctcrminateneds through which it is nega- 
■e, within itself. 

Therefore, each one is an independent, for-itself existing unity 
ith itself. Although the positive is a posited -being, it is this in 
such a manner, that the posited-heing for it is such only as annulled. 
It is the not-opposed (not in an antithesis, not a contrary), the 
annulled antithesis, but as a term of its own antithesis (e. g. the 
positive, containing as it does identity and distinction, is totality 
and, therefore, esists as its own element or as part and whole at the 
same time. So also exists the negative as its own negative and posi- 
ive, or totality. The nature of this process to lie whole and part of 
ilf, is the nature of the universal as a process of self-determination, 
be general or generic, and special or particular as a result of its 
process, at the same time. All self-notivity dirempts or dua- 
lizes itself in the form of antithesis, and this dualizing process is the 
origin of all particularity. But the process which produces particu- 
larity by its self-determination, is the total — generic — universal), 
Aa a positive, something is described as in relation to another but in 
such a relation to this other, that it is not a posited (dependent) ; it 
is within itself the activity of reflection which negates otherness. 
Bntits other, the negative, is also no posited-being or dependent ele- 
ment, but an independent being. Hence the negating reflection which 
(longs to the positive, must exclude from itself, this, its non-being. 
Therefoi'e the negative as absolute reflection is not the immediate 
Ltive, but the negative as a cancelled posited-being. The nega- 
is in and for itself, and the positive rests upon itself alone. Aa 
lection into itself it negates its relation to another ; its other is the 
litive, an independent being. Its negative relation to the latter is, 
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therefore, one of exclnaioii. The negative is an opposite, or contrary, 
whiuh esiBis independently, although opposed to the positive wliieh is 
the determination of the annulled antithesis, the entire antithesis op- 
posed to the self-identical posited being. 

The positive and the negative are, consequently, not only in theni- 
aelves positive and negative, hut in and for themselves positive and 
negative (i. e., not only by nature, but as realized through the ac- 
tivity of a proeess). '■'In themselves " they are positive and nega- 
tive in so far as their eselnding their other is not considered, but each 
is taken only in its own determination. Something is positive or 
negative '"in itself" when it is thus described as not merely in opposi- 
tion to another. But the positive or negative not as a posited- being, 
and, consequently, not as antithetic, would be the immediate —being 
or non-being. But the positive and the negative are the elements of 
antithesis; their nature consists only in this form of redection into 
themselves. Sometliing is positive "in itself" outside of its relation 
to the negative, and something is negative in itself outside of its re- 
lation to the positive. In this predication a close regard is had to the 
abstract phases of this reflected-being. But the positive or negative, 
as existing in itself, is understood to he that which is opposed to 
another, and not merely as dependent moment nor as belonging to 
the comparison (i. e., objectively relative), but to be the determina- 
tion which belongs to the sides of the antithesis. They are, therefore, 
positive or negative in themselves, not outside of the relation to 
another, but this relation to another constitutes their very nature, or 
the function of their process, and iu fact as excluding. In this pro- 
cess they are, therefore, positive or negative in and for themselves (t. 
f., and at the same time independent). 



Remark. 

This is the proper place to refer to the terms " positive and nega- 
tive," ns they are used in mathematics. They are employed as well- 
known espressions needing no definition. But for the reason that 
they are not defined accurately, their treatment does not escape inso- 
luble dittlculties. There occur, first, the two concepts of positive and 
negative as real distinctions — apart from their distinction as contra- 
ries. In this sense, there lies at the basis an iminediat* particular 
being, taken thus, in the first place, as mere difference — dispar- 
ateness: the simple rejection into itself is distinguished from its 
posited-heing — the relation of oppositiou. The relation of opposi- 
tion is, therefore, taken aa an orbitrary distinction, as something 
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■which does not objeclively exist, and does not belong to the disparate 
somewhats. In that case, each one may be regarded as an opposite, 
or, on the other hand, as existing independently. And it is a matter 
of indiSerence which of the two things is regarded as positive or as 
negative. The second view which one may take of Ihe positive and 
negative, regards eaoh of these teims as essentially antithetic ; the posi- 
tive as in-itselt positive, and the negative as in-ilaelf negative, in such 
a manner lliai the two different aomewhats stand in essential relation 
to each other. These two views o( the positive and negative are 
found in the first defluitious given of the positive and negative in 
arithmetic. 

n the first place opposite magnitudes -, a lies 
1 independent unity which in indifferent 
a lifeless snlistrate if no fnrther determina- 
.3 characterized as the negative, the -|~ <> as 
the positive, and each is treated as antithetic. 

Moreover, a itaelf is not only the simple unity which lies at the 
basis, but, as -|- a and — a, it is the reflection into-self of these con- 
traries. There are two different a's, and it is indifferent which of the 
two is characlei-ized as positive or as negative. Each has a particular 
phase of persistence, and is positive. 

According to the first view, -\-y — J/^0; or in the expression — 8 
-|- 3, the three is positive, but negative as regards — 8. The contra- 
ries cancel each other in the combination. An hour's journey towards 
the Kast and a similar journey hack towards the West cancel each 
other. A given sum of liabilities cancels an equal amount of assets. 
And whatever assets are on hand balance a like amount of liabilities. 
The hour's journey towards the East is not positive as regards di- 
rection, nor the return towards the West negative ; but these direc- 
tions are indifferent as regards the terms of antithesis; they become 
positive and negative only when referred to a third point of view, ex- 
ternal to them. So, too, the liabilities are not essentially negative ; 
they are negative only in relation to tlie debtor; for the creditor they 
are positive assets ; for him they are equivalent to a sum of money, 
or a certain definite value which becomes assets or liabilities through 
an external standpoint. 

Contraries cancel each other, so that the result is zero. But there 
is a relation of identity in them and in this relation they are indiffer- 
ent to the antithesis; this constitutes the unity underlying it. The 
sum of money mentioned above, which was only one sum, although 
from one point of view, liabilities, and from the other point, assets, 
ia a unity of this kind ; so, also, the a which is the same in -|- » 
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and — n; and the journey which travels over the same road, and not 
over two roads, oue of ■which extends to the East and the other to 
the West. In like manner an ordinate y is the same whether taken 
on this side or that side of tlie axis ; in this 8ense-|-y — y'=-y- It 
IB only the urdinaCe. it is only one determination and its law. 

From another point of view the contraries are not one independent 
somewhat (i. e., as underlying the antithesis), but they are two inde- 
pendent somewhats. They are namely as opposed, also reflected 
into tliemselvea, and they have independent subsistence as dis- 
parates. 

In the expression — 8-|-3. considered in this manner, there are 11 
units; -\- y — y are ordinates upon opposite sides of the axis. Each 
one is an independent being opposed to this limit, and opposed to the 
antithetic relation; therefore, -\-y — y^'2 y. Also, the journey to 
the East and back to the West over the same road is the sum of two 
exertions, or the sum of two periods of time. Likewise in political 
economy, a quantity of money, or of value, is not merely this one 
quantity as a means of subsistence, but it has a two-fold validity: it 
is means of subsistence both for the creditor and for the debtor. 
The wealth of the nation includes not merely the cash, and besides 
this the value of real and personal property in the notion, still less 
what remains after deducting liabilities from assets ; but its capital, 
even if the liabilities and assets balance each other, remains positive 
capital ; as -^ « — aizza; but, in the second place, since the capital 
may be regarded as liabilities over and over again, being loaned re- 
peatedly, it becomes a multiplied means. 

But the antithetic qrianlities are not merely contraries; in another 
respect they are real or independent, and indifferent to each other. 
But whether a quantity ia the particular being with indifferent 
hmits or not, the positive an<i negative belongs to it potentially. For 
example, a, in so far as it has no sign of -|- o — tlached to it, ia 
taken in a positive sense as though tl e -|- 1 elo ge 1 ti> it. But if it 
was intended to be a contraiy only, it m gl t b tiken as — o, just as 
well. But the positive sign ia readily g e t because the positive ia 
regarded as somewhat which is identi al w h tself and the self'iden- 
tical is the immediate independent, bat wl i s ot in a relation 
of antithesis to anything. 

Moreover, when positive and negati e nagu t d s -e added orsub- 
stracted they are taken for such as would be [ o t e or negative by 
themselves, and notas thouglilhis distinction de|)euded upon the oper- 
ation of addition or subtraction. In the expression, 8 — ( — 8), the 
first minus is opposed to 8, but the second minus, ( — 3) ia taken aa 
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ttaough the S were negative in itself, independent of its relation witbin 
the entire expression. 

This peculiarity comes out more olearly in multiplictttion and di- 
vision: in these operations the positive is essentially iiol antithetic, 
but the negative, on the contrary, is taken as antithetic. The ex- 
pressions positive and negniive are not taken as oppnsites of each 
other. While the text-books, in their demonstrations of the mathe- 
matical operations in wliiuli positive and negative occur, treat them in 
all cases as eonlrnnes, they mistake their nature, and, therefore, in- 
volve theniaelves in contradictions. Ptiin and rninut, in the operations 
of multiplication and division, obtiiiu this more speciMu meaning of 
positive and negative, for tlie reason that tile relation of the facloi-s 
(which are that of sum and unity — Binkeit und Amald — i. e., imil- 
tiplier or divisor being the " anm," or the liow-many-times, and the 
multiplicand or quotient being the " unity," or the that-whicli-is-re- 
,peated), is not a relation of mere increase and diminution, as is found 
in addition and suhstraction, but it is a qualitative relation ; wliere- 
loraplus and minus receive the qualitative meaning of positive and 
negative. Unless tliis distinction is kept in mind it is easy to show, 
<on the supposition that these are mere antithetic magnitudes, that if 
the product of — ^ffinto -(-a is ^a', conversely, the product of -|-a 
into — awill be -(- ii ^, obvionsly a false conclusion. When the one 
factor is taken as anm (how-many-times), and the other factor is 
,t^en as unity (thennit of repetition) — and the first factor is usually 
ijWritten first in the expression — the two expressions ( — o) X ("H *) 
sod (-}- ") X ( — a) differ in this respect: in the former, + n is the 
'"unity," and^w the "snm," and in tlie otiier the converse is true. 
In explaining the former it is customary to say : " If 1 take +a, — a 
Matea, then I take -|- a not merely a times, hut at the same time in a 
■liegative manner, (. c, -j-atimea — a; hence the^-ft has to betaken 
ktively, and the product is — a^. Now, in the second case, if — a 
ile to be taken -|- a times, then — a ought likewise to betaken not— a 
it in the opposite relation, viz, : -\- a times ; if the plm sign 

idicfited antithetic relation, the reasoning which holds good in the 
i^^Ase of the negative multiplier would prove here in the ease of a posi- 
'Mve multiplier that the product should be-|-u^. The same remark 
'applies to division, (But Hegel holds, as above shown, that in mul- 
itiplicatioD and division the minus sign indicates a negative quantity, 
negative having the sense of continry; while the plus sign does not 
lodicste a positive quantity, i. e., " positive " in the sense of a term of 
3B antithesis). 

This consequence (that a plus multiplier should give as product a 
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positive reBult, while a negative multiplier gives a negative result), is 
a, necessary one, provided tbat -\- ami — are taken as indicating 
antithetic magnitudes (aa tliey are taken in the demonstrations usually 
found in text-books). To minus is ascribed the power of changing 
the phis; but, on the other hand, no such power of changing m,inus 
ia ascribed to plus, notwithstanding plus is looked upon as an anti- 
thetic quantity just as much as minus is. In fact, plus does not pi>&- 
Bess this power of changing minus^ because it is here taken in its 
qualitative relation to minus, inasmuch as the factors have a qualitative 
relation to each otiier. Hence, in so far as the negative is here taken 
as antithetic, the positive, on the other hand, is ttikcn as indetermin- 
ate, indifferent. The plus is, indeed, also, the negative, but the 
negative of the mitiux, not the in-its elf- negative as the minus is. 
Hence, the negative effect of changing the sign of the unity (multi- 
plicand) appertains to the minus and not to the plus. 

Therefore — a into — -ogives -|-aS for the reason that the negative 
a is not to be taken merely as antithetic (for it would be thus taken 
if multiplied by minus a) but because it is to be taken negatively. 
The negation of negation ia the positive. 



Contradiction. 

(I.) Distinction containsits twosides as moments; in the phase of 
difference (disparateness) they are sundered and indifferent towards^ 
each other ; in the phase of antithesis, these moments are sides, each 
one of which is determined through the other, so that they are recip- 
rocally complemental elements. They are, however, liliewise deter- 
mined in themselves (as well as through each other), and, therefore, 
indifferent towards each other, and at the same time reciprocally 
excluding each other. These are the independent determinations of 
EetleeLion. 

The one is the positive, tlie other the negative ; the former, how- 
ever, as the in-itaelf positive, the latter as the in-itself negative. 
Each one possesses this indifference and independence for-and-hy- 
itself through the fact that it has the relation to its other moment, in 
itself; in this manner it is the entire antithesis — including both 
moments in itself. (It was shown that the identity was a phase of 
activity of the entire process of self-difference, and that difference 
was another phase of the same process. The " positive " is this pro- 
cess looked upon as self-determined in the form of identity, while the 
negative is the same in the form of difference). Each moment, as 
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thia entire process la mediated through its other within itself, and 
contains the same. But it is mediated, also, through the non-being 
of its other, within itself; hence, it is a unity existing for itself (as 
independent), and it esclndes the other from itself. 

Since the independent determination of refleotion excludes the other, 
and iu the same respect in which it contains it, and thereby ia inde- 
pendent, it follows that it excludes its independence from itself in the 
very attitude in which it ia independent. For thia independence con- 
sists in the fact that it contains the other determination within itself, 
and has, through thi^ very circumstance, no relation to an external 
somewhat ; but, at the same time, this independence consists also 
in the fact that it is itself, and excludes from itself its negative 
determination. In thia, it. is CONTRADICTION. 

Distinction ia always contradiction, at least implicitly. For it ia 
the unity of momenta which are only in so far aa they are not one, 
and it is the separation of moments which are separated only as exisb- 
ing terms of the same relation. But when distinction develops into 
positive and negative, we have the contradiction s^poaited; because 
they, aa negative unities, are the positing of themselves, and, at the 
same time, each one of them is the cancelling of itself and the |x>siting 
of its opposite. They constitute the determining reflection as an exclud- 
ing reflection ; because the act of exclusion is one of distinguishing, 
and each of the terms distinguished, as also excluding, is the entire 
process of exclusion, and hence each, within its own activity, 
■ excludes itself. 

The two independent determinations of reflection, considered by 
themselves, are the following: (a) the positive is the posUed-being 
as reflected into identity with itself ; and this is the posited-being 
which is not relation to another, and is, therefore, independent aub- 
aistence, in so far as the posited-being is cancelled and excluded 
from it. With this, however, the positive enters into relation to a 
non-being — to a posited-being. Itis, therefore, contradiction in that 
-as the positing of identity-wilh-itself through the act of excluding 
the negative, it maices itself into a negative somewhat, and, therefore, 
into another, which it excludes from itself. Thia other is, as excluded, 
poaited as independent of that which excludes it ; hence, as reflected 
into itself and self-excluding. Therefore, the excluding reflection is 
the positing of the positive as excluding the other, and, therefore, 
this positing is immediately the positing of its other which excludes 
{(. This is the at'solnte contradiction of the positive, but it ia at the 
same time, also, the absolute contradiction of the negative, for the 
one reflection posits both. 
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(b) The negative conBidered for-and-bj itself as the contrary of 
the positive, is the posited-being as reflected into non-identity with 
itself, i. e., the negative as negative. But the negative ia itself the 
non-identical, i. c, the non -being of another; tionsequently tlie re- 
fiectioD it) its non-ideDtity ia rather its relation to itself. Negatiou in 
the first place is the negative as quality, or as immediate determinate- 
ness : hut the negative as negative, is the same, as related to the nega- 
tive of itself, 1. e., to its other. If this negative is taken as identical 
with the former (qualitative) negative, it is then only an immediate 
negative, in wliiuh ease it would not be token as other opposed to 
other, consequently not as negative at all ; the negative is not an imme- 
diate. Furthermore, since eaeh one is the same that the other is, this 
relation of the non-identical somewhats is at the same time an identi- 
cal relation. 

This (the negative) is, therefore, the same contradiction that the 
positive is. namely, posited- being, or negation as relation to itself (t'. 
e., dependence which is dependence on itself). But the positive is 
only potentially this contradiction ; the negative, on tlie other hand, 
ia the posited contradiction ; for in its reflection into itself, in which 
it is for-itself negative, or identical with itself as negative, it is noo- 
identical or the exclusion of identity. While it is in opposition to 
identity it is identical with itself, and hence, through its excluding- 
reflection it is the exclusion of itself from itself. 

The negative is, therefore, the entire movement — the antithesis 
which is self-antithesis ; the distinction which does not relate to 
another but only to itself; it excludes, as antithesis, identity from 
itself ; and consequently it excludes itself, for as relation to itself it 
determines itself in the form of identity which it exclndes. 

(2) Contradiction cancels itself. 

Ill the self-excluding reflection which has been considered, the posi- 
tive and the negative cancel — each itself in its independence ; each is 
nothing but the transition, or rather the translation, of il«elf into its 
opposite. This ceaseless vanishing of the opposites is the first unity 
in which the contradiction reanlls. It is that of zero. 

Contradiction contains, however, not merely the negative, but also 
the positive ; in other words, the self-excluding reflection is, at the 
same time, the postfix^ reflection ; hence, the result of the contradic- 
tion is not merely zero. The positive and negative constitute the 
posited-being of independence ; their negation through themselves 
cancels the poaited-being of the independence. It is this posited- 
being which is annulled (i/efii zu Grmid) in contradiclion. 

ReQection into itself, through which the sides of the antithesis are 
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reduced to independent self -relations, is, in the fii'st place, their inde- 
pendence aa separate moments. They are, therefore, only potentially 
this independence, for tUey are still in opposition to each other, and 
this potential or implicit state which belongs to them is their posiled- 
hnng. But tlieir excluding reflection cancels tliis posited- being, and 
reduces them to independent somewbuts — (. e,, to somewiials that 
exist, not on\y in potenlia but, to sucli as tin-ougli their negative rela- 
tion to tlieir otliere, are independent. Their independence becomes 
posited in tliis way. But they still reduce themsflves to & posited- 
being through this positing which they have. Tliey cancel them- 
selves, in tliat Uiey determine themselves into self-identical some- 
whats, bnt in the same, being still negative — -a self-identity which 
is a relation to another. 

But ttiis excluding reflection is not merely this formal determina- 
tion. It is exduding independence, and is the annulling of tiiis 
posited-bcing, and llirongh tliis annulling it becomesfor itself, and in 
fact, a tridy independent unity. Tln-ough the annulling of tlie other- 
being, the posited- being again makes its appearance as the negative of 
another. But, in fact, this negation is not again a merely first, 
immediate relation to another, not a posiled-being as cancelled 
imraediateness, but as cancelled posited -being. The cseluding reflec- 
tion which belongs to independence, for the reason that it is exclud- 
ing, becomes a posited -being, but is at the same time a cancelling of 
its posited-being. It is a cancelling relation to itself. It annuls in 
this relation, first, the negative ; secondly, it posits itself aa negative, 
and thereby becomes the very negative which it cancels; in the annul- 
ling of the negative it posits it and annuls it at tbe same time. This 
activity of exclusion is, therefore, the other whose negation it ia ; the 
annulment of this posited-being is, therefore, not again posited-being 
in the sense that it is a negative of another, but it is the identification 
with itself, a posited unity with itself. Independence is, therefore, 
through its own negation, unity which returns into itself through the 
eircumstance that it returns into itself by negating its posited-being. 
It ia the unity of Kasence, a unity which arises, not through the nega- 
tion of another, but through a negation of itself, being through this 
act self-identical. 

(S.) According to this positive side of the question, and through 
the fact that the independence which we find in the Antithesis has 
reduced itself, through its excluding activity of reflection, to posited- 
being, and at the same time annulled this posited-beiug, the Antithe- 
za has not only been destroyed, but has gone back into its ground. 
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The excluding activity of reBeetion which appertains to an independ- 
ent contrary raakea it a negative, and therefore a mere posited 
somewliat, Tliroiigh this it redaces its determinations, which at first 
have the phase of iudependenra (the po8iti\-e and negative), to mere 
determinations — (i, e,, to dependence). Since the poaited-being 
is by this means made to become posited -being, it returns into unity 
Tfith itself (its becoming is a becoming of itself ; herein tlie circular 
movement of reflection makes itself manifest) ; it is the simple 
essence, but the simplicity of essence in this phase is the category of 
Ground, or Reason (Grujid). Through the annulling of the self-con- 
tradictory determinations of essence, we have the restoration of the 
simplicity of essence, but as an excluding unity of reSection, This is 
a simple unity which determines itself as negative, but in this posited- 
being is immediately self-identical. 

The independent Antithesis, through its contradiction, is cancelled, 
and results in a ground which is the first immediate whence issued the 
antithesis; the annulled antithesis, or the annulled posited- being, is 
itself a posited- being. Hence, essence as ground is a posited- being, a 
result which has become. But, conversely, only this has resulted : 
that the antithesis, or the posited-bcing, is annulled or only as posited- 
being. Essence is, therefore, as ground, this excluding refiection, 
which makes itself a po sited-being, so that the antithesis with which 
it began, and which was immediate, is only the posited, definite inde- 
pendence of essence, and that at the same time it is onlj' the self- 
annulhng; but essence is reflected into itself in its determinateneas. 
Essence as ground excludes itself from itself, and thereby posits 
itself. Its posited-being, which is that which is excluded, is only as 
posited-being, as identity of the negative with itself. This independ- 
ent somewhat is the negative, posited as negative. It is a self- 
contradictory which, therefore, remains immediately in essence as its 
ground. (Posited-being is the immediate being which has shown 
itself to be transitory or dependent upon something else ; this de- 
pendence, traced out, ia found to be a relation to that which posits it, 
again; so the dependence is a dependence on its own dependence, 
and this is independence ; or, in the language of the text, the posited- 
being is an "annulled poaited-being," being annulled through this 
very self-relation ; it is a posited-being which is annulled by being 
posited, again, as posited-being; i. e., its dependence is cancelled by 
being made self-dependent, N. B. It is only the tracing out of the 
entire relation which changes the aspect of the category here in- 
volved. ) 




The annulled contradiction ia, therefore, the ground ; it Is e 
as the unity of positive and negative ; in antithesis, determination at- 
tains to independence, but its independence is perfected in the cate- 
gory of Ground. The negative ia developed into independent essence 
in it, but slill as negative. Therefore, it is at tlie same time the posi- 
tive, while it is self-identical in this negativity. The antithesis and 
its contradiction are, therefore, annulled in the category of Ground, 
as well as preserved. Ground is essence as positive identity with 
itself ; but it at the same lime relates to itself as negativity, and, there- 
fore, determines itself, and becomes the excluded posited-being. 
This posited-being, however, is the wholly independent essence ; and 
the essence is ground through the fact that in this, its negation, it is 
self- identical and positive. The self- contradicting, independent an- 
tithesis was, therefore, ground already. There was added only the 
determination of unity with itself. This (unity) made its appearance 
through the fact that the independent opposites cancelled each itself, 
and each tiecame its other, and consequently was annulled. But ia 
that annulment each one cams into self-identity ; and, therefore, 
jproved itself to be self- identical essence, a somewhat reflected into 
in in its destruction, in its posited-being, or self- negation. 

Remark 2. 

The positive and the negative are the same. This expression 
idongs to external reflection in so far as it institutes a comparison of 
B two determiitatioLis ; but the question ia not what the relation is 
1 two categories, as found by external comparison ; they must 
ik considered in themselves, and their own reflection discovered. And 
')k the case of these two categories, we have seen that each is easen- 
ally the manifestation of itscif in the other, and the positing itself as 
« other. 
[ "Hie thinking which deals with images ( Vorslellen'), does not eon- 
ler the positive and negative in themselves, and has recourse to the 
Jtof comparison in order to seize these distinctions, which are evanes- 
iat, but which it ncveriheless holds to be fixed and abiding opposites 
b each other. A very little esporienee in the habits of reflectiiig- 
Inking will suflice to convince one that when it defines a somewhat 
I positive, it will ofLeu invert the same into negative upon very 
Ight pretexts ; and, conversely, what it has defined as negative, into 
Bitive. The re fleeting-thinking falls into confusion and self-con- 
tdiction in dealing with tliesc cat«gorie3. To one who is ignorant 
t tiie nature of these categories, it looks as though this confusion 
i something improper, and which ought not to happen ; it there- 
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fore Hseribes it to subjective incompetency. This ti-ansition of one 
cmitrary into the otlier docs, in fact, produce mere confusion so long 
OS the necessity for the trBusformatioii has not been seen. It is, 
howevei-, even foi' external refiectioD, a matter of simple observation 
that tlie positive is not a somewhat immediately identical with itself, 
but it is opposed to a negative, and has significance only in this rela- 
tion ; therefore, the negative itself is involved in the positive ; and, 
more than this, the positive is the self-relating negation of the nega- 
tive, which is the mere iwaited-being ; therefore, the positive is the 
absolute negation in itself. Likewise the negative, which is opposed 
to the positive, has its meaning in this relation to its other. Its 
totahty, therefore, involves the positive. But the negative has also — 
oiUside of its relation to the positive — a subsistence of its own; it 
is self-identical. Hence the negative has all that belongs to the defi- 
nition of the positive. 

The opposition of positive and negative is most commonly under- 
stood in the sense that the positive is something objective, notwith- 
standing its very name expresses posiled-being. On the contrary, it 
nnderatands the negative, in a subjective sense, as belonging only to 
external reflection, which never concerns itself with the objective ; and, 
indeed, for which the objective does not exist. In fact, if the nega- 
tive expresses nothing else than an arbitrary abstraction, or the result 
of an external comparison, then, of course, it has no existence for the 
objective positive, and the positive is not in itself related to such an 
empty abstraction. But in that case the determination of " positive" 
is likewise merely an external and arbitrary designation. For an ex- 
ample of these fixed contraries of reflection : light is generally taken 
as the positive, and darkness as the negative. But light has in its 
infinite expansion, and in the force of its unfolding and vitalizing in- 
fluences, the nature of absolute negativity'. Darkness, on the con- 
trary, as devoid of multiplicity, or as the womb of productive ac- 
tivity, in which no distinctions are produced by its own energj', is 
rather the simple identity with itself, the positive. It is taken as 
negative in the sense that it, as the mere absence of light, does not ex- 
ist at all, and has no relation to light ; so that light, inasmuch as it is 
a self- relation, and is regarded as not depending upon others, but as 
related purely to itself, should cause darkness to vanish before it. 
But it is a familiar fact that light may be dimmed through the ^^ency 
of darkness, so that it becomes gray ; and besides this merely quanti- 
tative change into gray, it also suffers qualitative changes through 
relation to darkness, and is modified into color. So, too, for an ex- 
ample : virtue is not without struggle ; it is rather the highest, most 
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perfect struggle ; therefore, it ia not only the positive, but it is abso- 
lute negativity. Virtue, moj-eover, is not such merely in comparisoa 
wilh vice, but it is in its very nature opposition and struggling. lo 
other words, vice ia not only the absence of virtue ^innocence, too, 
ia this absence — and not distinguished from virtue by external reflec- 
tion, but it is in its very nature opposed to it ; it ia evil. Evil consists 
in self- persistence in active opposition to good ; it is the positive 
negativity. But innocence is the abaence of good as well as of evil, 
is indifferent toward both determinations, and is neither positive nor 
negative. But at the eame time this absence is to be taken also as 
detcrminatcnesa. On the one hand, it ia to be regarded oa the positive 
nature of something, ai]d, on the other hand, it relates to a coutrary ; 
and all natures emerge from their state of innocence — from their iu- 
difterenl identity wilh themselves, and come into relation to their 
others, and through this go to destruction, or, in the positive sense, go 
back into their ground. The truth also is the positive, as the knowing 
which corresponcU to its object ; but it is only this self -identity in so 
far as the knowing conducts itself negatively towards its other, pene- 
trates the object, and cancels its negation (for the object ia the nega- 
tion of the subject). Error is something positive, as an opinion 
known and asserted regarding that which does not exiat. Ignorance, 
however, is either indifferent towards truth and error, and, conse- 
quently, neither positive nor negative, in which case the distinction 
belongs to extei'nal reflection ; or, when taken objectively, as a quality 
of a person, it is the impulse which ia directed against itaelf, a nega- 
tive which contains a positive direction in itself. It is one of the 
most important principles of philosopby, this insight into tiie nature 
of the determinations of reflection, as here considered; that their 
truth consists only in their relation to each other, and that each in- 
cludes (in its totoiity) the other. Without this principle there can 
be no true step made in philosophy. 

Remark 2. 

The determination of Antithesis has likewise been set up as a prin- 
ciple ^ the so-called principle of Excluded Middle : 

Something is either A or not-A j there is no middle term. 

Tills principle involves, in the first place, the proposition that every- 
thing ia a contrary, an antithetic somewhat, and that it is either posi- 
tive or negative. This is an important principle, which finds its 
necessity in thia fact that identity involves (^iibergeht) difference, and 
difference involves antithesis (i. e,, the totality of each includes the 
other). 
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But it is not usual to take these determinations in this meaning. 
Ordinarily, the principle is understood to assert that of the predicates 
belonging to a thing, a given predicate either does or does not belong 
to it. The opposite signifies in this case merely absence, or, rather, 
indefinitenesa ; and the principle taken in this sense is bo empty of 
meaning that it is not worth the trouble of quoting. If the qualities 
sweet, green, square are taken — and all predicates are allowable by 
this principle — and predicated of the mind thus: the mind is sweet 
or not sweet, green or not green, etc., this woidd be pronounced trivial, 
and as leading to nothing. The determioateneas contained in the 
predicate is related to something; every proposition expresses that 
something is determined. It ought essentially to contain this: that 
the determinaleness expresses what is essentia!, in the form of antithe- 
sis. Instead of that, however, the proposition quoted goes in the 
opposite direction, back toindeterminatenesa, in the fact that it predi- 
cates in a tiivial manner the determinateness, or its indefinite non- 
being. 

The principle of Excluded Middle is further to be distinguished 
from the principles of Identity and Contradiction, already discussed. 
It asserts that there is no thing which ia neither A nor not-A, no 
terlium quid indifferent to the antithesis. In fact, however, this very 
principle gives a tertium quid which ia indifferent to the antithesis — 
viz. : A, itself. This A is neither -|- A nor — A, and it is equally -j- A 
and — A. Tliat which ia to be either -|- A or not-A is hence related 
to + A, as well to not-A ; and, again, in the fact that it is related to 
A it ought not to be related to not-A, nor when it is related to not-A 
should it be related to A, The somewhat itself is, therefore, the 
tertiuw. quid which was to be excluded. Since the contmries are 
both posited and annulled in the somewhat, the tertium giiid, which 
ia here a lifeless absti'action, if taken in a more profound meaning, 
is the unity of reflection into which, as the grouod, the Antithesis 
recedes. 

Remark 3. 

If the first determi nations of Reflection, viz., Identity, Difference, 
and Antithesis (Polarity), can be set up as principles, as has been 
shown, it is certain that Contradiction ought also to admit of state- 
ment in the form of a principle ; for contradiction is the result of 
the mentioned determinations of reflection (i. e., the truth or totality 
of which Identity, Difference, and Antilhesia are phases. Contra- 
diction is their "pre-aupposition"), and if stated in the form of a 
principle would run thus : All things are in themselves contradic- 
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Plory; and ttiis principle shouli^ be understood in the sense that it 

''expresses the trutli and essence of things better than the former 

princtpleB mentioned. Contradiction, which succeeds the category 

of Antithesis, is only the category of Naught, fully unfolded (become 

explicit) — the category of Naught as contained in the category of 

Identity; and this was partially seen in the expression that the 

principle of Identity says nothing (adds nothing in the predicate to 

the contents of the subject). This negation was farther defined in 

the categories of Difference and Antithesis, and still further in the 

posited Contradiction. (The principle of ContradictioQ as here set 

up by Hegel, is the basis of all relation and of all being. Being has 

been found to depend upon Kelation, and nil Kelation has been found 

to be Return or Reflection ; Reflection is a phase of self -relation or of 

self-negation ; all relation is negation ; self-relation or self-negation 

is tbe origin at once of all identity, subsistence, persistence, repose, 

snd individuality, as well as of all distinction, opposition, activity, 

dependence, and manifestation. Contradiction makes exphcit what 

iras implicit in the determinations of Reflection previously discussed. 

"All things are in themselves contradictory," means nothing more 

rnor less than that all finite or dependent things, when traced out 

I totalities, will be found to belong to self-relation, self-determina- 

f tion, self-negation. And all independent things are self- deter mining 

I and totalities.) 

It is, however, one of the fundamental prejudices of the formal 
■ logic and of the ordinary mode of viewing things, that Contradiction 
K'ifi not a determination of such essential and immanent character as 
I that possessed by Identity. Yet, if order of rank is tlie question, 
[snd the two determinations are to be compared as separately vaUd, 
K'OontiadictLDn will certainly be found to be the deeper and more 
T-««8ential. For Identity is in comparison with Contradiction only a 
(determination expressing simple immediateness, the immediateness 
I of dead being ; but Contradiction, on the other hand, is the root of 
I all activity and vitality (self-movement is the basis of all movement, 
I for no thing can move another until it originates movement within 
[.'itself; but self-movement is self- negation, contradiction). Only in 
rao far as something contains a contradiction within itself, does it 
rsaove itself, and possess impulse and activity. 

Contradiction is usually held to be excluded from tilings, from all 

[«xistence and from all truth. In fact, it is asserted that there is 

K'Siothing self-contradictory ; on the other hand, regardless of this 

B'ttseertion, Contradiction is thrust into the subjective reflection which 

isitB it through its act of relating and comparing. (The acli\'ity of 
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reflection brings disparate objects into relation and compares them ; 
it thereby unites contradictories.) But it is denied timt Contradiction 
really exists in this subjective activity of reflection ; for it is said that 
the 8 elf- contradictory cannot be conceived or thonght. If it were 
fonnd in reality, or in the tliinking reflection, it would pass for an 
accident or for something abnonmal, or a transitory state of delirinni. 

Now, as regards the assertion that there is no Contradiction, and 
that it cannot appertain to reality, we need not give ourselves any 
concern. A category of Essence will certainly be found in all experi- 
ence, and in all reality as well. Already, when speaking of the cate- 
gory of the lufliiite, we have made the same remark; and indeed 
Contradiction la the category of the Infinite as occurring in the 
sphere of Being (i. e,. Contradiction is self-determination in the 
category of Essence, and the Infinite is t!ie category of self-determi- 
nation in the sphere of Being). But even common experience itself 
bears testimony to the fact that there are a multitude of self-contra- 
dictory tilings, of self -contradictory plans, and so forth, whose self- 
contradiction is not merely one of external reflection, bnt is inherent. 
And moreover, their self-contradiction is not to be taken as some- 
thing abnormal which is fonnd only here and there, and not in a 
majority of cases ; but it is the negative in its essential cbaraeteristic, 
the principle of all self-activity ; for self-activity is notliing else than 
an exhihltioQ of self-contradiction. External movement perceptible 
by the senses is the immediate existence of self-contradiction. Some- 
thing moves, not throngh the fact that it is now here, and in the next 
moment there, but through the fact that in one and the same moment 
of time it is here and not here — through the fact that in this "here" 
it is and is not, at the same time. It is necessary to acknowledge the 
contradictions which the ancient philosophei's have shown up in the 
category of movement, but in conceding the validity of the contra- 
diction shown by Ibeir dialectic, we mnst not adopt their conclusion and 
deny the existence of movement; on the contrary, we must aflirm 
that movement is the real existence of contradiction. 

Likewise, the internal, real self-activity, viz., impulse in general 
(^Trieb) — - appetite or nisus of the monads {Leibnitz) the Enteleehy 
of absolute, simple essence {Aristotle') — is nothing else Ihau this 
contradiction that something is in itself, and at the same lime the lack 
of itself, its own negative, and this in one and the same respect. 
(Instinct, impulse, desire, are manifestations within a being of its 
dependence upon another; they express its lack or want of its own 
true being, Ihnt upon which it deiiends ; and at the same time they 
express this want as the true nature, the being-in-itaelf of the thing 
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itself. Even gravity in matter ia a similar expression of self-contra- 
rtietion ; the very essence of matter espresaes its own non-being.} 
The mere abstract identity is not yet the category of vitality (it ia 
not adequate io it), but the category of vitality demands that the 
positive shall be the negative in itself, and through this fact issue 
forth from itself, and thereby posit change within itself. Something 
is vital, therefore, only so far as it contains the contradiction within 
itself, ami nevertheless is a force sufficient to preserve itself in spite 
of this contradiction within itself. If, however, an existence does not 
possess the capacity to retain its positive determination in the face of 
its negative, and to hold the one in the other, in other words, cannot 
endure the contradiction within itself, then it is not a vital unity, not 
a Ground, hut the contradiction destroys it. Speculative thinking 
consists only in this, that the thinking activity grasps firmly the cate- 
gory of contradiction and holds it within itself, but not as conceived 
by the ordinary thinking which thinks only in images ; for the pictui-e- 
making thinking thinks contradiction only as a principle which rules 
thought and which allows of no other aoUition for contradictory deter- 
minations than zero. 

The contradiction contained in movement and in impulse^ desire, and 
the like categories is concealed from the thinking which deals only 
with images through the appearance of simplicity which belongs to 
such categories. But, on the other hand, in the categories of Rela- 
tion the self-contradiction involved becomes immediately manifest. 
The. most trivial examples, these of above and beneath, of right and 
le/t, at father and son, etc., etL-., contain each the antithesis in unity. 
Abwe is that which is not beneallt; above is thus defined to be only 
the non-being of beneath, and is only in so far as the beneath is (the 
totality ot its being is one with the totality of the being of the 
other); and vice verso, in each category is contained its opposite. 
Father is the other of son, and son the other of fatlipr, and each 
is only as this other of another ; and at the same lime the one 
determination exists only in relation to the other ; their beiug is 
one totality. Father is besides this relation to son also some- 
thing independent, it is true; but as such he is not fatlicr, but 
only man in general. So also, above and beneath, right and left, 
reflected into themselves ({. e., considered not as terms of relation 
to another, but in regard to themselves), are something independ- 
ent outside of this relation, but as such they are only places in 
general. Contraries (polar oppoeites) contain self-contradiction in 
so far as they are in one and the same respect related negatively to 
another, or reciprocally annulling and at the same time indifferent to 
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eacli other. The thinking which deals in images, when it passes over 
to the phase of iudifferewce in categories, forgets their negative unity, 
and treats them, consequently, only as disparate in general ; and thus 
regarded, " right " is no longer " right," "left " no longer " left," 
etc. But when it has right and left really before it, it has these 
determinations in their self-negating activity, the one existing in the 
other, and in this nnity at the same time not annulling itself, hnt each 
one esialing indifferent and independent. 

The thinking which deals in images has, therefore, self-contradic- 
tion always for its content, but is never conscious of this fact. It 
remains external reflection, therefore, and flits to and fro from like- 
ness to difference, or from the negative relation of objects distin- 
guished to their reflection into themselves. It holds these two deter- 
minations (of nesradije-relation and of se2/- relation) apart and opposite 
to each other, and has in mind only their indifference and not their 
transition, which is the essentia! thing, and contains the contradiction. 
The genial reflection (the speculative form of reflection), if we may 
mention it here, consists - — ■ in contrast to the forma of reflection 
mentioned — in the apprehension and expression of contradiction, 
although it does not express the comprehension {Begyiff ^=idea.l 
totality) of things and their relations, and has only image-forms of 
thought for its materials and contents, yet it brings them into a relation 
which contains their contradiction, and thereby manifests their com- 
prehension (ideal totality). The thinking reason, however, sharpens, 
so to speak, the blunted distinction of Difference, the mere multi- 
plicity of image-thinking, to essential distinction, to antithesis; multi- 
plicity when sharpened to the point of contradiction becomes vital 
and active, each> of its individuals manifesting itself against the 
others, and thus multiplicity obtains for itself the negativity which 
is the in-dwelling pulsation of self-movement and vitality. 

In speaking of the ontological proof of the existence of God, we 
have already mentioned thai the basis of that proof is the idea of an 
including totality of all real things. Of this idea it is customai-y to 
prove first its possibility ; this being done by showing that it contains 
no contradiction, because reality merely as reality has no limits. 
Attention has been called to the fact that with this proof, the men- 
tioned including totality is reduced to the simple, indeterminate 
being ; or if the realities are taken in fact as a multiplicity of par- 
ticulars, then it becomes an including totality of all negations. 
Critically examined, the distinction of realities passes from the cate- 
gory of diflerence to antithesis, and then to contradiction, and the 
including totality of all realities goes over into absolute self-cootra- 
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diction. The prevailing horror of contradiction which possesses the 
tbinking that deals with images, hut not the speculative thinking — 
a feeling similar to that which nature is aaid to have for a vacuum — 
objects to thie result ; for it holds fast to the one-sided solution of 
self- COD trail ioti on in zero, and ignores the positive side of it, accord- 
ing to which contradiction hecomes absolutfi activity and absolute 
ground. 

We have seen from the consideration of the nature of contradic- 
tion that it is, so to say, no fault, or lack, or failure of a thing to 
exhibit a contradiction within it. Ou the contrary, every determina- 
tion, every concrete thing, every idea, is essentially a unity of distinct, 
and separable moments, which pass over into contradieloiy moments 
through the particular essential distinction in them (forming the basis 
■of their difference). This contradictory unity, of course, resolves 
itself into a zero — it goes back into its negaiive unity. The thing, 
the subject, the idea, is precisely this negative unity itself; it is 
an in-itae If- contradictory, but at the same time equally a resolved 
contradiction; it is the ground which retains and carries with it its 
determinations. The thing, subject, or idea is as reflected into itself, 
as regards its own sphere, its solved contradiction ; but its entire 
sphere ia a particularized one, a " different " as regards some other 
sphere ; Lence it is a finite somewhat, and to be a " finite " is to be 
a contradiction. Of this bigbei' contradiction, in which its entire 
sphere ia involved, the thing, subject, or idea is not itself the solu- 
tion ; but there is a still higher sphere as its negative unity, as its 
ground. Finite things, in their indifferent manifoldnesa, involve 
always a contradiction ; for they are within themselves sundered, and 
€xist onlyin their ground (into which they return through the activity 
of the process to which they belong). As mill be shown further on, 
the true inference from a finite and contingent to an absolutely ncc- 
«ssBry essence does not consist in this : that the latter ia inferred from 
a finite and contingent being which is an abiding ground underlying 
it, but rather that the inference is made because contingency impHes an 
in-itaelf- contradictory being, a merely transitory one. In other words, 
the inference is based on the fact, that the contingent being returns 
into its ground necessarily, and therein annuls itself ; and, moreover, 
tiiat through this return into its ground, it posits that ground (fur- 
nishes the basis for the inference that it exists) only by exhibiting 
itself as a posited (i. e., as a dependent being, and thereby positing 
an independent being). In the ordinary syllogism, the being of the 
finite appears to be the ground of the absolute; " therefore, because 
the finite is, it follows that the absolute is." The true inference. 
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however, istiiia: "Therefore, because the finite is an in-its elf-con- 
tradictory antithesis — i. e., because it is not — the absolute is." 
In the former case the concluaioo is: The being of the finite is the 
being of tlie absolute. In the latter case it ia: The nou-lieing of 
the finite is the being of the absolute. 

Third Cbaptek. 
Ground oi- Reason. 

Essence tlefines itself as ground (or reason). 

As Naught was found (in the dialectic of Immediateness) to be in 
simple, direct unity with Being, so here is found the immediate unity 
of the simple Identity of essence with its absolute Negativity (the 
Identity of Essence attains and preserves itself through its activity of 
negating; through its negating arise all particular determinations 
which constitute the different elements of its content, and tbrongh 
the same determining activity this multiplicity is negated, and disap- 
pears ; only the process, the negative activity, abiding as ground or 
essence). Essence is only this negative activity, the same which pure 
Reflection is. (All proving or demonstration depends upon reflection — 
i. e. , on the fact that a finite, or immediate being is a process of mani- 
festing its dependence; its incompleteness, its imperfection, its 
frag mentarin ess, are all only a manifestation of the independent 
being, its ground. This reference of a finite somewhat to its ground, 
as that upon which it essentially depends, ia reflection; it cornea from 
the ground, and is a proceaa of return to the ground. ) It is this pure 
negativity, aa the return of being into itself. Hence, it is iii-itself, 
or for-ns determined as (i. e., aeen to essentially consist in or depend 
upon) ground into which being (immediateness) dissolves. But 
this detcrminaleness (t. e., ground) ia not posited through itself (i. e., 
through the immediate being, because the immediate being is only 
an appearance — its essence lies outside of itself, in the ground ; it 
cannot posit anything, because it possesses no essence to bestow upon 
another). In other words, the de term inaten ess of immediate being, 
through which immediate being is cancelled, is a result of the deter- 
mining actii-ity of ground or essence acting upon immediate being from 
without ; and, therefore, this determinateness ia not acif-posited. lUi 
reflection couaists in this : what the immediate being ia, is posited as 
negative, and thereby determined (i. e., negated by the activity of 
the ground). The distinction of positive and negative eonstitutea 
the essential determination in which it (being) ia loat, aa in its nega- 
tion. These independent determinations of reflection cancel each 
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other, and the determination thus aonullcd — gone to the ground — 
IB tlie true determination of cBSence. 

Gronnrt ie, therefore, nlao one of the determinations of reflection 
which form the categones of essence ; but it is the final one, and ita 
determination consists ratbei- in being the annniment of determina- 
tion. Tlie determination of reflection, wljen it annuls itself, "goes 
to the gronnd," obtains its tnie aigniflcanco, that of absolute counter- - 
impnlse within itself,, viz., that the posited -being which belongs to 
essence is only an annnlled posited-being; and, couversely, only the 
self-a II nulling posited-being is the posited-being of essence ("poa- 
ited-beiug" ^i tlia being- established through another; all categories 
of essenoe are categories of mediation, categories posited through 
another; but the atarting-point in this positing or mediating is, of 
course, always being or immediateneas ; its positing is always due to 
ita self-annulment, to its transitoriness, its evanescence ; on the other 
hand, that which is posited is the totality of its negative process; 
hence the abiding, tlie essence, the ground ; but the essence or abid- 
ing thus posited is posited as the primordial source, the origin whence 
the evanescent being proceeded; hence the immediate being which 
posited the essence, posits rather the being which posited it — its 
positing is rather a presupposing activity, or, in the wpi-ds of the test, 
"its positing is only a cancelling or annniment " of its positing; it is 
a return movement, or reflection, rather than an origination or posit- 
ing). Essence, when it defines itself as ground, defines itself as the 
non-determined, and it is only the annulment of this, its being-deter- 
mined, which determines it as essence (i. e., the cancelling of its other 
being — the particularized somewhats which have arisen from essence, 
and stand over s^ainst it as immediat* V>eing — the cancelling of 
this otherness is the true determination of essence). In this being- 
determined (of essence), as the aelf-annnUing essence, it is not 
a derivative somewhat derived from another (originating in im- 
mediate being), but it is self-identical in and through this negativity 
(i, e., through this cancelling of all otherness, it exhibits itself as 
primordial). 

In so far as the category of Ground is reached through the annul- 
ment of Determination (t. e. Particular Being), as the first or imme- 
diate from which we begin, and which proves transitory ( " goes to 
the ground") — a result which follows from the very nature of 
Determination — the category of ground is, as such result, condi- 
tioned through its origin, and thus a detennined aomewhat. But this 
determining ia, in tlie first place, an annulment of determination. 
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and hence only a restored, purified, or revealed identity of 
Essence^ it is what the determination of reflection is potentially 
(and not yet realized). In the second place, this determining ia, a» 
annulment of determining, the positing of that determinatenesB of 
reflection which was called the Immediate ( on its appearance in the 
positing reflection), bnt which ia posited only by the self-excluding 
reflection of Ground, and in this is only aa posited or as annulled ( in 
its independence). Essence, when it ia defined as ground -in this 
sense is a self-result. As Ground, therefore, it posits itself as 
Essence ; and in this fact, that it posits itself as Essence, consists its 
determination. This positing is the reflection that appertains to 
Essence — a determining that annuls itself in the very act of deter- 
mining itself — being in one respect a positing, and in another re- 
spect a posilirjg of Essence, and, consequently, both in one act ( the 
positing of itself, and of Essence which is its own annulment ). 

Refleutiou is pure mediation ; Ground, on the other hand, is real 
mediation of Essence, Kcflection is tlie movement of N.i.ught to 
Naught, through itself ; it is its manifestation of another ; but since 
the antithesis does not attain to independence, as regards its aides 
(the contraries), it follows that in Reflection the first is not a pos- 
itive — that which appears; nor is the other the negative — that 
in which it appears. The two are mere substrates of the imagina- 
tion ; Itiey are not purely self-related terms. Pure mediation is only 
pure relation without any terms that stand in relation- (The rela- 
tion is that of self-determination, and hence an activity which pro- 
duces itself through the pure activity, and is not a relation which 
exists between two already existing somewhata.) The "Deter- 
mining Eeflection" posits such terms as are self-identical, but at 
the same time are particular (concrete) relations. Ground, on 
the contrary, is the real mediation, because it contains reflection as 
annulled reflection ; it is Essence positing itself and returning into it- 
self, through its non-being. (Ground, thus deflned and distin- 
guished from the activity of reflection, which has been discussed at 
such length, ia here called by Hegel a real mediation, instead of & 
pure mediation, because its result is a reality, and not simply a nega- 
tion of something that exhibits itself as a phenomenal or transitory 
being, or a mere appearance; in this determination, the real some- 
what ia restored to validity again, so that it finds its explanation and 
justiflcation, and, in abort, is shown to be a well-grounded some- 
what. Of course, it is only a more entire view that yields us this in- 
flight. We see the general form of the activity which at first seemed 



to have only a negative result ; it is seen to have a positive reault, 
and to produce reality, instead of mere annulment. This 
insight is akin to the insight which sees Luw nndcrlyiog change — 
it sees Return where at first there appeared to be only a. vanishing 
of whatever appeared. But the idea of Law is mueh more concrete 
or deeper than this idea of Ground, which here is oidy the expiana- 
tion of multiplicity by means of the distinction of form and matter.) 
According to this phase of annulment of Reflection (that in which 
it is found that the vanishing of the immediate being is not into 
nothing, but into a process which returns i^ain to the being which had 
before vanished — and so the reflection is thereby annulled), the 
posited somewhat is determined as an immediate — as a somewhat that 
possesses self-identity outside of its relation or outside of its appear- 
ance (i. e., outside of its relation of dependence.) This iminediate- 
ness is the phase of Being restored through the process of Essence ; 
it is the non-being of Reflection, as that through which essence 
mediates itself. Essence returns into itself as negating; hence it 
determines itself in this return, and for the reason that this is 
a determination arising in the identity of the negative, in its aelf-rela- 
tion, which is the annulment of the positing (of the dependence); 
it is, therefore, existing — or real; it is the identity of Essence as 
Ground. 

Ground is first to be considered as Absolute Ground (i. e., 
because that is its most immediate phase, its most abstract, or empti- 
est phase). In the phase of Absolute Ground, Essence is regarded 
as tlie "Basis" for the distinction; when defined with more atten- 
tion, it is stated as the distinction of Form and Matter, or as Form 
and Content. 

In the second place, it becomes a still more definitely seized dis- 
tinction — that of Gronnd of a special content ; and since the relation 
of Gronnd is one in which the Essence is regarded as externalizing 
itself in this distinction of Ground and Content, it becomes Condi- 
tioning Mediation. 

Thirdly, Ground presupposes a condition, but the condition like- 
wise presupposes a gronnd ; the unity of the two ia the uncondi- 
tioned — the nature of the thing whereby it realizes itself in the cat- 
egory of Existence, through its mediation with its conditioning 
relations. 

( It will be understood that the preceding is a general charatfter- 
ization of the entire contents of the third chapter of this work ; this 
chapter concludes the first division of the treatment of Essence, and 
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inducts us into the consideration of more explicit categories of Rela- 
tion. This intvoduttioii to tiie chapter merely states the general 
results, which we may expect to sec proved in detail in what is to 
follow. ) 

Remark. 

Ground, too, like the other categories of Reflection, has been 
etpfeaaed in the form of a Principle: Everything has a sufficient 
Grouod, or Reason. The general meaning of this principle is 
nothing more than this : that whatever is, is to be considered, not aa 
a someDiiug existing isolatedly for itself, but as a dependent some- 
thing. It implies, tliercfore, that we must look beyond that which 
we see, and seek a ground or explanation for it — a ground in 
which the somewhat is not as it at first seemed, but is annulled as 
regards its iiumediateness, and is seen as it is ia its being-in-and- 
for Itself ( i. e., in its law or in the general type of its process). Ia 
the principle of Ground the essentiality of Be flection- into- itself, as 
compared with mere immediate being, is expressed. 

That the ground must be a "BuIHcient" ground needs not be 
added, for it is superfluous; that for which the ground is notsuffl- 
cient, would not have a gi'ouud at all. Leibnitz, who placed a liigh 
estimate upon the principle of sulllcient reason, and made it the basis 
of his wliole system, attached to it a deeper signiScation and a more 
important conception than is ordinarily given to it. Yet even in the 
ordinary acceptation it has a very important meaning, inasmuch as it 
implies that being, as such, in its immediatenesd, is to be taken as 
untrue, and essentially as a posited (i. e., as a dependent), but its 
ground is to be taken as the true immediate {i. e., as tbe true individu- 
ality). ButLcibnitz added the designation " sufficient," in order to 
distinguish it sharply from the mechanical conception of cause as aa 
external activity or influence. Wticn causality is conceived as a 
form external to its content, as an activity that produces a delermiua- 
tioa in an effect that is, after all, a merely external modification 
superinduced upon tbe so-called "effect," this category is merely a 
loose and fortuitous connection of tlie determinations involved. The 
fact tbat the parts belong to the whole is comprehended in causality, 
but the definite relation of these parts is not stated in the concept of 
mechanical cause. This relation, the whole aa the essential unity of 
the parts, lies only in the idea (ideal, the totality of its being), or in 
tbe final cause. Mechanical causes are not "sufficient" for this 
unity, because the final cause, as the unity of their determinatioas, 



e at the baaia of mecbanical causes. Under Llie concept of 
autlicieut cause, therefore, Leibnitz has conceived a cause tliul suf- 
ficed for this uuity ; and, therefore, not a mere cause, hut the &ual 
cause. This definition of ground, as understood by Leibuitz, is not 
the proper one of ground as it belongs here ; the teleological ground 
is a category of the Idea (or Beyriff), and its mediation is the Keason. 
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The determhiation of Reflection, in so far as it retuma to a ground 
'(i.e., shows that the idea of ground underUes the immediate being), 
constitutes only an immediate being in general nith which a begiuning 
is to be made. But the immediate being has only the meaning of a 
posited (dependent) being, and presupposes a ground, of necessity. 
It presupposes a ground in the sense that it does uot posit this ground, 
but rather that this presupposition on its part is indeed a negation of 
itself (for it is a confession of its own dependence and consequent 
liiick of individuality); the immediate is only the posited, and the 
ground is the non-posited. As it has been shown, the preoupposi- 
lion, which is a positing that points bacli to that which posited it, 
is the ground, but not as undetermined, in the annulment of all 
deterniinateneas, but the self-determined essence that is undetermined 
-or determined only as cancelled posited -being. It is the esscncB 
that is identical with itself in its own negativity. 

The deterrai Lateness of essence as ground is therefore duplicate — 
that of ground and grounded. It is, first, essence as ground, deter- 
B non-posited-being, in opposition to the posited- 
ly, it is the grounded, the immediate, which, however, 
is not in- and-for- itself, but the posited being as po sited-being. This 
is, consequently, self-identical, but the identity of the negative with 
itself. The negative which is self-identical, and the positive that is 
self-identical, are one and the same identity. For the ground is iden- 
tity of the positive, or of itself, and of the posited-being ; and that 
which is grounded is the posited-being as posited- being, and this 
reflection- in to-itself is the identity of the ground. This simple identity 
is, therefore, not the ground itself ; for the ground is the essence, 
posited as the non-posited, in opposition to the posited-being. As 
this unity of the definite identity — of ground — and of the negative 
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identity — of the grounded — it is the essence in general, distin- 
guished from its mediation. 

This mediation, compared with the reflections that have preceded it, 
and from which it has originated, is, in the first place (as is obvious), 
not the pure reflection, as which it is not distinguished from the 
essence ; nor is it the negative, as which it would possess the independ- 
ence of the determinations within itself. In the category of Ground 
as the annulled reflection, however, these determinations have a per- 
sistence. Moreover, it is not the determining reflection whose deter- 
minations possess essential independence ; for this independence of 
determinations has been shown to be groundless when we were demon- 
Btrating the category of Ground, and within its unity those deter- 
minations are as merely "posited" determinations. This mediation 
of Ground is, therefore, the unity of the pure reflection and the 
determining reflection. Its determinations, or the posit«d, have 
persistence ; and, conversely, the persistence of the same is a posited 
somewhat. For the reason that this persistence which it has is a 
posited one, or has determinateness, it follows that its determinations 
are different from its simple unity, and constitute the form as opposed 
to the Essence. 

Essence has a form, and determinations of that form. First, as 
ground it has a fixed immediateness, or is a substratum. Essence 
is one with its reflection, and its movement is indistinguishable from 
it. It is, therefore, not the Essence which it penetrates ; and, more- 
over, it is not that which constitutes its commencement. This 
circumstance malics the exposition of reflection very ditflcult; for 
it ia not proper to say that the essence returns into itself, that it 
appeai-s in itself, because it is not before its movement, nor in its 
movement, and the movement has no basis which supports it, A re- 
lated somewhat malies its appearance in tlie ground according to the 
moment'of annulled reflection. Essence, as the related substratum, 
is, however, the particularized Essence ; and on account of this posited- 
being* it has the form as essentially belonging to it. The form- 
determinations, on the other hand, are the determinations as belong- 
ing to Essence. Essence lies at the basis, as the indeterminate, 
which in its determination is indifferent towards them. They have 
In it their reflection into themselves. The determinations of reflection 
are defined as possessing their subsistence in themselves, and as 
being independent ; but their independence is their dissolution ; there- 
fore, they have their independence in another; but this very dissolu- 
tion is at the same time their very identity, or the ground of their 
persistence. 
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Form belongs to evcrytliing that is (Icterraincil (or to all particular 
being) ; form-determination is distinguished from tbat whose form it 
18, and it is always a posited somewhat ; the determinates ess a» 
quality is one with its aiibatratum, with immediate being. Euijig is- 
that which is immediately determined, that wliich is not diatitiet from 
its determinateness ; it is that which is not reflected into itself, Mid 
hence it is an existent, and not a posited. The form -determinations of 
essence are, moreover, as determinations of reflection and as regards- 
their definite particularity of content, the moments of reflection that 
have been considered above. Identity and distinction, the Inlter 
partly as difference, partly as antithesis, are these moments of reflec- 
tion. Besides tliese, the determination of ground belongs to these 
fonn-determinations — that is, in so far aa it is the annulled determi- 
nation of reflection, or through this, essence is at the same time a 
posited. On the contrarj'. Identity does not belong to form, namely,, 
that which is contained in the ground, that the posited-being as 
annulled, and the posited-being as such — the ground and the 
grounded — is one reflection, which constitutes the essence as simple 
basis — that is, the subsistence of the form. But this subsistence is 
posited in the ground; in other words, this essence is essentially as 
determined; consequently, it is also a moment of ground- relation 
and of form. This is the absolute reciprocal relation of form and 
essence: this simple unity of ground and grounded which is in this, 
At the same time a particular, or a negative, and distinguishes itself 
from the form, but at the same time is gi'ound itself, and a moment 
of form. 

Form is, therefore, the complete totality of reflection ; it contains, 
moreover, this determination of reflection — it is annulled. There- 
fore it is likewise a unity of its determinations, and also related to- 
their annulment, to another which ia not form, but to which the form 
belongs. As the essential negativity which relates to itself, it is the 
positing and determining as opposed to this simple negative ; as simple 
essence, on the other hand, it is the undetermined and non-active hasis 
in whieli the determinations of form have their inherence or their 
reflection into themselves. External Beflection takes its stand upon 
tliis distinction between essence and form. (It has not the ability 
to transcend this category). It is necessary to discriminate between 
matter and form, but this very discrimination is their unity ; and thi* 
unity of ground is essence which repels from itself and reduces what is 
repelled to a posited-being. Form is the absolute negativity itself, or 
the negative, absolute self-identity, through which essence is essence, 
and not mere being. This identity, taken abstractly, is essence as. 



opposed to form ; just as ncgntivity, taken abstractly as the posilcd- 
bcing, is the particular determinatioD of form. Tliis det«rminiiLiou, 
however, as has been showD, is, in Us truth, the total aelf-relatiijg 
negativity, which ia, consequenlly. as this identity, the simple essence 
iQ itself. Form, therefore, has essence as appertaiuiDg to its own 
identity ; so, likewise, essence has as its own negative nature, the 
absolute form. Therefore, the question cannot he asked: how form 
is added to essence ; for form is only the manifestation of essence in 
itself ; it is the inherent reflection of essence. Form Hkewise is, by 
itself, the reflection which returns into itself ; or, in other words, it is 
the self-identical essence. In its act of determining, it reduces its 
determination to posited-being as posited -being. It, therefore, does 
not determine essence as though it were presupposed, as though it 
were divided from the essence ; for, as thus existing, it would be the 
unessential, a mere determination of reflection, restless, and perishing 
(going into its ground), and with this it would be rather the ground 
(or result) of its own cancelling, or the identical self-relation of its 
determinations. Form detcrmiues essence, in the sense that form, in 
its separation from essence, annuls this very separation, and is the 
self-identity of essence as the persistence of the determination. It 
is the contradiction which is annulled in its posited -be lug, and in this 
beiug-an nulled finds its persistence; consequently it is ground as 
essence, whicli is self- identical in its being determined or negated. 

These distinctions, therefore, of form and essence are inei'e ele- 
ments or phases of the simple form-relation itself. But, considered 
more in detail, the detei-mining form relates to itself as posited- 
being which has been annulled ; and, therefore, it relates to its iden- 
tity as though it were another. It posits itself as annulled, hence 
it presupposes its identity ; essence is, in this phase, the indetermin- 
ate for which form is its other. Therefore, it is not essence which 
is the absolute reflection into itself, but this reflection is determined 
as the formless identity ; it is matter. 

2. Form and Matter. 

Essence becomes matter, in the fact that its reflection determines 
itself, so that its reflection relates to it as to the formless indeterminate. 
Matter is, therefore, the simple identity devoid of distinctions, the 
identity which is essence determined as the other of Form. It ia, 
therefore, the real basis or the substrate of Form ; since it constitutes 
the reflection into itself of the form -determinations, which reflection 
is the independent, to which it relates as to its positive subsistence. 

If abstraction is made from all the determinations which belong to 
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the form of a Bomewbat, tUere vemnina iiotliiiig liut Ihe uiidelemULied 
mattev. Matter is a pure abstraction. One cannot see mattei', nor 
feel it ; wbat one sees or feela is the determinations of matter, i. e., 
the unity of matter and form. This act of abstraction from wliich 
the idea of matter proceeds is, however, not a mere external removal 
and annulment of form ; but the activity of form (the self-determi- 
nation wliich belongs to form) evolves this simple identity of and 
from itself, as we have already aeen in the above consideration. 

Moreover, form presupposes matter to which it relates. But for 
this reason form and matter are not found as two external categories- 
accidentally opposed to each other ; neither of the two is self-originat- 
ing, or, in other words, eternal. Matter is indifferent as opposed to 
form, but this indifference ia the determinateness of self-identity into 
which form returns as into its basis. Form presupposes matter. In 
this very fact that it posits itself as anuUed, and consequently relates 
to this, its identity (matter), as to another, it presupposes matter. 
Conversely, form is presupposed by matter. For matter is uot the 
simple essence which is the absolute reflection itself, but it is the 
same determined as the positive, i. e., that which is only as annulled 
negation. But, on the other baud, because the form posits itself 
only as matter, in so far as it annuls itself and presupposes mat- 
ter, matter is also determined to be persistence without a ground. 
Likewise, matter is not determined as the ground of form ; but 
since matter posits itself as the abstract identity of the annulled 
form -determi nation, it is not identity as ground; and form, as 
opposed to it, is groundless. Form and matter are consequently 
defined as not posited through each other, and as not the ground 
of each other. Matter is rather the identity of the ground and 
the grounded — t. e. , as the basis (foundation) which stands opposed 
to this fonn- relation. This detenni nation of indifference, which 
belongs in common to form and matter, is the determination of 
matter as such (i. e., its definition), and constitutes also the 
relation of the two to each other. And in the same manner the defi- 
nition of form, that it ia the relation of distinct somewliats, is also 
the other side of the relation of the two to each other. Matter 
which 's defined as indifferent is the passive opposed to the form as 
active. And this as the self-related negative ia the contradiction 
within itself, the self -annulling, self- repelling, and self- determining. 
It relates to matter, and it is posited to relate to its subsistence aa 
though to another. Matter is, iherefore, posited as relating only to 
itsdf, and as indifferent towards otburs ; but it relates to form poten- 
tially (cm sich') ; for it contains annulled negativity, and is matter only 
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because of this clini-iictcrisLic. It relates to matter, tlicrefore, aa 
tliougli matter were auotlier being, because form is not posited as 
belonging to it — i. e., because the same is only potentially attaclioil to 
it. It contains the form involved within itself, and is the absolute 
receptivity for it, and only for this reason: that it has the snme 
within it, and that this is its undeveloped nature. Matter must, there- 
fore, receive form, and form must materialize itself; in other words, 
form must come into self- id entity, or must reach its reality in matter. 

(2.) Form, therefore, determines matter, and matter is determined 
by form ; since form is the absolute eelf-id entity, it follows that it 
contains matter within itself ; in the same manner, matter posscsaes in 
its pure abstraction or absolute negativity the form within itself. 
Hence the activity of form upon tLe matter, and the being- determined 
of tbe latter through the former is only the annulment of the appar- 
ent indifference and independence of each as regards tbe other. 
This relation of the activity of determining is, therefore, the medi- 
ation of each with itself, by means of its own non-being. But these 
two mediations are one activity, and the restoration of their original 
identity — the re-collection from their extern alization. 

Firat. Form and matter presuppose each other reciprocally. As 
■we have seen above, the one essential unity is negative relation to 
itself, and, therefore, dirempts itself into the essential identity, deter- 
mined as the indifferent basis, and into the essential distinction or 
negativity as the detei-mining form. That unity of essence and form 
which posits form and matter in opposition to itself is the absolute 
ground which determines itself. Since it reduces itself to a dis- 
parate somewhat, the relation, on account of the identity of the dis- 
parates which lies at the basis, becomes reciprocal presupposition. 

Secondly. Form, as independent, is the self-annulling contradic- 
tion; and it is also posited as such inasmuch as it is at the same 
time both independent and essentially related to another ; it there- 
fore annuls itself. Since it is ambiguous, this annulment has two 
aspects : In the first place, it annuls its independence, reduces itself 
to a i)oai ted -being, to a somewhat that belongs to another — this, its 
other, being matter. In the second place, it annuls its distinction 
from matter, its relation to the same, consequently its posited-being ; 
and, therefore, attains self-subsistence. Since it cancels its posited- 
heing, the latter is its reflection and its own identity, into which 
it passes. But since this identity externalizes itself and polarizes 
against itself as matter, the meutioued reflection of the positod-being 
into itself is a union with a matter, and as such it obtains its self- 
subsistence. Therefore, in this union with a matter aa with another 
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being, as regards the first asi>ect in which it reduces itself to a 
posited-somenhat. it parses into identity with itself. 

Therefore, the activity of form through which matter m determined 
consists in a negative relation of form to itself. But, coiivei-sely, it, 
loo, rtflatCB negatively to matter ; but this being- determined of matter 
is likewise the activity that belongs properly to form itself. Form is 
free as regards matter (i. e., iudepeudcut of or indifferent to mailer), 
but it annuls this iDdependence ; however, its independence is matter 
itself, for to tliis belongs its essential identity. Since it reduces itself, 
therefore, to a posi ted-some what, tliis is one and the same activity 
which gives particularity to the matter. But, considered from tlie 
■other point of view, the identity that belongs to form is expressed, 
and matter is the "other" thus expressed; to that extent matter is 
not particulanzed, for the reason that form annuls its (matter's) own 
independence. But matter is independent only as opposed to fonn ; 
since the negative annuls itself, it annuls also the positive j therefore, 
since the form annuls itself, the particular determinations of matter 
fall away — those determinations which it has as opposed to form, viz., 
its indeterminatenesa and persisteuce. 

This which seems to be an activity of form is, therefore, likewise 
the movement which belongs properly to matter itself. The nature 
of matter, or its ideal destiny (what it should realize) is its absolute 
negativity. Through this, matter relates not only to form as to 
another, but this external (i. e., this relation itself) is the form 
which it contained in an undeveloped state within itself. Matter is 
the same contradiction potentially as that which form contains, and 
this contradiction is like its resolution, only one. Matter, how- 
ever, is in itself a contradiction, because it is absolute negativity 
while it is an undetermined self-identity ; it therefore annuls itself 
within itself, and its identity is dirempted in its negativity, and the 
latter preserves its independence through the former. While, there- 
lore, matter is particularized (determined or rendered definite) by 
form as by somewhat external to it, it by this means realizes itself; 
and the externality involved in the relation, as well on the part of 
lorm as on the part of matter, consists in tbis : that each of the two, 
or rather that their original unity, is in its positing likewise a presup- 
posing ; whence it follows that the relation to itself is a relation to 
itself as annulled, and, therefore, arelation to its " other." 

Tliirdiy- Through tlie activity of form and matter their original 
unity is restored, but as a posited. Matter determines itself, 
although lliis determining is, as far as matter is concerned, an exter- 
nal deed emanating from form. Conversely, foim determines only 
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itaelf, or contains matter that is doterrained by it within itself, 
although at tlie same time this self-determining appears to be a deter- 
mining of something else. And flnally, the two — the activity of 
form and the activity of matter — are one and the same ; only that 
the fomier is an activity (e»ii Thvti, a deed) in which the negativ& 
appears as a posited, while the latter is an activity (^BQwegung, i. e., 
a movement) which is a becoming, in wliich the negativity appears aa- 
chavactemtic of its very nature ((. e., its potentiality, or its ideal). 
The result is, tlierefore, the unity of tlie being-in-itself (its nature, 
or potentiality, or ideal) and its beiug-posited (t. e., its dependence 
upon others, or what it derives from others). Matter, as such, is 
determined (particularized, made special), or, in other words, has 
necessarily a form; and form, on the other hand, necessarily implies 
matter, or is self-subsistent form. 

Form, in so far as it presupposes matter as its other, is finite. It 
is not Ground, but only activity. So also matter, in so far as it pre- 
supposes form as its not-being, is finite matter; it is likewise not the- 
ground of its unity with form, but only the basis or substrate for the 
form. But tbis finite matter, as finite form, has no truth ; each of the 
two relates to the other, and tlieir unity only is their truth. In this 
unity the two determinations have their return, and in it they annul 
their independence; hence this unity is proved to be tlieir ground. 
Therefore, matter is the ground of its determination of form only Iq 
BO far as it is not matter as matter, but the absolute unity of essence- 
and form. Form, too, is the ground of the persistence of its deter- 
minations only in so far as it is the same one unity. But this one 
unity as the absolute negativity, and more deflnitely as excluding- 
unity, is In its act of reflection a presupposing somewhat. In other 
words, it is an activity which, in positing itself as n posited, preserves 
itself in the unity, and repels itself from itself, i. e., relates to itself 
as itself, and to itself as though itself were another. Or. again, 
it may be stated in this way: The pai-ticularizing (die Bentimmtwer- 
deii') of matter through form is the mediation of Essence as Ground 
in one unity, tlirougli itself and through its own negation. 

Matter which has received a form, or form which has obtained 
realization on a matter, is not merely that alisolute unity of the 
gi-ouud" with itself which has been mentioned, hut also the posited 
unity. The movement already considered is that in which the 
absolute ground has exhibited its movements (or phases) as at the 
same time self-annulling, and hence as posited. In otlier words, the 
restored unity has, in its return to itself, at the same time repelled 
itself and determined itself (reduced itself to particularity) ; for ita 
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unity, inasmuch as it has come into existence through negation, ia 
also a negative unity. It is, thei-efore, the unity of form and matter 
&s their basis which, however, is their definite, particuior basis or sub- 
strate ; and this matter that has received its form is indifferent to 
form and matter as to something that Is atinullcd and unessential. 
It is content. 

3. Form and Content. 

Form, in the first place, stands opposed to Essence; bonce it is a 
relation winch belongs to the category of Ground, and its determina- 
tions are the Ground and the grounded. In the next place, it stands 
opposed to matter; and in this phase it is a " determining reflec- 
tion," and its determinations are the determination-of-reflection 
itself and its persistence ("determination of rcfiection "includes 
Identity, Difference, Antithesis, and Contradiction ; its persistence 
is its reality). Thirdly, and finally, it stands opposed to Content 
^InJinW); in this pliaae its determinations are itself (i. e., form) and 
matter. That which was previously aelf-identicil, to wit, Ground, 
in the first place, and afterwards its persistence (or reality), and, 
finally, matter, now comes under the dominion of form, and is again 
one of its deterroinations. 

Content has, in the first place, one form and one matter, which 
belong to it, and are essential ; it is their unity. But since this unity 
is at the same time a particularized or posited unity, it stands 
opposed to form ; the latter constitutes the posited-being of the unity 
(i, e., tlie form is that which comes from tlie activity of that on 
which it depends), and is, as regards the content, unessential. The 
content is, therefore, indifferent to the form; it comprehends both 
the form, as such, aud also the matter ; and it has, therefore, a form 
and a matter, and it constitutes their basis, and they are for it a mere 
posited-being (mere result of its activity). 

The Content is, in the second place, that which is identical in the 
form and matter ; and in this respect the difference between form 
and matter would be a mere indifferent externality. They are noth- 
ing but posited-being, wliich, however, lias returned to its unity in the 
content, and thus into its ground. The self-identity of the content 
is, from one point of view, therefore, the identity which is indifferent 
to the form ; but from the other point of view it is the identity of the 
ground. Ground has vanislicd into Content; but content is mean- 
while the negative reflection of form-doterminations into themselves. 
Its unity, which in its first aspect is only indifference as regards form, 
is, therefore, also the formal unity or ground- relation as such. Con- 
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tent hae, therefore, this unity for its essential form ; and the G-round, 

convei'sely, a content. 

The content of the Ground la therefore the Ground, which has 
returned into its unity with itself. Ground, in the first place, is 
Easencc, which is identical with itself in its posited-beiug ; aa distinct 
from and indifferent towards its posited-being it is the undeteiinined 
(the indefinite) matter; but as content, it is the identity which has 
received form, and this form becomes on this account a grauud-rela- 
tion, because the determinations of its antithesis are posited in the 
content as also negated. Content is, moreover, determined (defined, 
particularized) witliin itself (by its own nature), not only as matter 
in the phase of indifference in general, but as matter that has received 
form, so that the determinations of form have a matei-ial reality, an 
indifferent persistence (independence). In one respect the content 
is the essential identity of the ground with itself io its posited-being. 
In another respect it is the posited identity as opposed to the ground- 
relation. This posited-being, which as form-determination belongs 
to this identity, is opposed to the free posited-being — i. e.,itia 
opposed to the form as the totality of the relation of the Ground and 
the grounded. This form is the total posited-being which returns 
into itself. The first-mentioned form, therefore, is only the posited- 
being as an immediate somewhat — detcrmtnateness, as such. 

Ground with this has become determined (particulai-ized) ground, 
and the determinate n ess itself is twofold: First, that of form; sec- 
ondly, that of content. The former (the determinateness of form) 
is the determinateness which is external to the content, the content 
being indifferent to this relation. The latter is the determinateness 
of content that belongs to the ground. 



The Definite (particular') Ground. 
1. The Formal Ground. 
Ground has a definite content. The deflnitenesa of the content 
(its particularity) is, as we have seen, the basis for the form, or the 
simple immediate that is opposed to the mediation of the foim. 
Ground is identity relating to itself negatively (f . e. , annulling its inde- 
terminateness and proceeding into determinations), and this, there- 
fore, reduces itself to posited-being (i, e., to dependent somewhats). 
It relates negatively to itself (determines itself), since it is self- 
Identical, in this its negativity ; this identity is the basis or the con- 
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ient which conatitntea in thU manner the indifferent or positive unity 
■of the ground-relation, and that which mediates it. 

In this content the determinateneas of ground and grounded, as 
-opposed to each other, has vanished. The mediation is, however, 
besides this, negative unity. The negative as helonging to the iudif- 
ferent basis is its immediate deter miuateness, and through it the 
ground possesses a definite content. But in the next place, the nega- 
tive is the negative relation of form to itself. On the one hand, the 
posited annuls itself and goea back into its ground ; but the ground, 
fiasential independence, relates negatively to itself, and reduces itself 
to posited -being. This negative mediation of the ground and 
grounded is the mediation peculiar to form, as such — (fte formal 
■medialion. The two sides of form now, aince they pass over into one 
another, posit themselves in one common identity as annulled; 
through this, at the same time, they presuppose this identity. It is the 
definite, particular content to which, therefore, the formal mediation 
relates, as the positive act of mediating itself through itself. It 
13 the identical phase of both, and while they ai'e different, each, 
however, being in its distinction in relation to the other, the content 
is the persistence (reality) of the same, and of each one as being the 
whole. 

According to this, it results that the following is present in the par- 
ticulai-ized ground: In the first place, a particularized content is re- 
garded from two points of view, viz, : (1) in so far as it is posited as 
ground; (2) as grounded. Tlie content itself is indifferent as regards 
this form ; it is only one determination in both. Secondly, the ground 
itself is as much an element {Moment) of the form, as it is a somewhat 
posited by it ; tiiia ia its identity according to the form. It is indif- 
ferent which of the two determinations are taken as the first — from 
which as the posited to proceed to the other as its ground, or from 
which as the ground to proceed to the other as the posited. The 
grounded, considered for and by itself, is the annulling of itself ; with 
this it reduces itself on the one hand to a posited, and is at the same 
time the positing of the ground. The same movement is the ground 
as such ; it reduces itself to a posited, and through this it becomes a 
ground of something — that is to say, it is present in this as a posited, 
and also aa ground. That a ground exists implies a posited as a 
ground of this fact ; and, conversely, through this the ground ia in so 
tar the posited. The mediation begins with the one justas well as with 
the other; each side is just as much ground as posited, and each is 
the entire mediation of the entire form. This entire form is further- 
more the basis of the determinations as their self-identity, and since 
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the determinations nre the two sides of tbc ground and the grounded, 
the form and content are thus precisely one and the same identity. 

On account of this identity of the ground and grounded, and as 
well according to the content as according to the form, the ground ia 
sufficient ("sufficient ground" ie an important category used by 
Leibnitz) — the ' ' sufficient ' ' being limited to this relation. There i» 
nothing in the ground which ia not in the grounded, and nothing in 
the grounded which is not in the ground. If one asks for a ground, 
he expects to see the characteristic which constitutes the content used 
in a twofold manner : First, in the form of the posited ; secondly, in 
tbe form of the reflection into itself of the particular being, i.e., 
in the form of essentiality. 

In so far as ground and grounded are each tbe entire form in the 
category of determined ( parti culari zed) ground, and their content is 
one and the same, although particulaiized ground is not yet fully 
determined (i.e., particularized) in its two sides, they have not a dif- 
ferent content; the de term in ate n CSS is first simple, and not a deter- 
minatencss that has passed over into the two sides. We have here 
the determined (particularized) ground first in its pure form — " the 
formal ground." Since the content is only this simple determinate- 
ness, to which the form of gi'ound-relation does not belong, it is a 
self-iilentieal content, indifferent as regards form, and form is 
external to it; it is another than the form. 



Hemark. 

K reflection goes no further than tbe consideration of determined 
ground, as here deflned, it follows that to adduce such a ground 
for any thing is a mere formalism, an empty tautology, which expresses 
over again the same content in the form of refleclion-into-itself, or in 
the form of essentiality, what has already been expressed in the form 
of an immediate somewhat. Sucb a mention of grounds for any tiling 
is as empty an affair as the appeal to the principle of identity which 
has been mentioned. Sciences, and more especially the physical sci- 
ences, are full of tautologies of this kind, and indeed this seems to 
constitute a sort of prerogative. For example, it is mentioned as 
the ground of the fact that the planets move around the sun — that 
there is an attractive force existing between the former and the lat- 
ter. The content of this statement expresses nothing besides what the 
phenomenon contains, viz., the rclatiou of these bodies to each other 
in their movement, but it expresses it in the form of a reflected deter- 
mination — that is, by moans of the category of " force." If it be 
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aalted, in reference to thi^, what kind of a force the attractive force 
is, the answer given is, that the force is what causes the planets to 
move around tlie sun ; in these statements there is the same content 
throughout: Firet, as tlie fact to be explained; secondly, as the 
ground or reason given for it. The relation of the planet* to the 
sun, as regards movement, is the basis of the ground and the grounded 
alike. If a crystalline form is explained by the particular arrange- 
mentnhich its molecules have, we have the same tautology ; the fact 
of the crystallization is this arrangemeut itself, which is again ex- 
pressed as the ground. In ordinary life, these Beliologies (methods 
of causal explanation) which arc in vogue in the sciences pass for 
what they really are — -for tautology, for empty talk. For example: 
if to the question, wliy this man goes to the city, it should be stated, 
as a reason, that he goes to the city because there is an attractive 
force which di-aws him there, such an answer would pass for trivial, 
although it would have the high sanction of being scientific. Leib- 
nitz urged, as an objection against the Newtonian force of attraction, 
that it was an occult quality, similar to those which the scholastics 
employed for the purposes of explanation; but one miglit urge the 
opposite objection that it is a too well known, too obvious quality, 
for it has no other content than the phenomenon itself. Precisely 
what recommends this mode of exi^Ianation is its great clearness and 
intelligibility; for there is nothing clearer and more inlelligilile than 
to say, for example, that a plant is produced by (i. e., has its ground 
in) a vegetative power, i. e., a plant-producing power. It could be 
called an "oceuU" quality only when the ground had a different 
content from that which it is intended to explain. But such grounds 
are not given. The power which is used as an ex[}Ianation is an 
"occult" ground, in so far as it is not such aground as is demanded 
for explanation (i. e. , the ground demanded is not given, but remains 
" occult"). Through this formalism there is as little explained as 
there is explained of the nature of a plant when I say of it: It is a 
plant. Notwithstanding all the clearness of this proposition, or of 
that other proposition, that it has its ground in a plant-producing 
power, one might still call this a very " occult" method of explaining 

SecomUy. As regards form, we find in this mode of explanation the 
two opposite phases of ground -relation, without recognizing in them 
their definite relation to each other. Ground is ground, (1) as the 
in to-itself- reflected content of a being of which it is the ground ; (2) 
it is the posited. It is that by means of which the being is to be com- 
prehended.. But, on the other hand, the ground is an inference from 
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the being ; so that it in turn is comprehended by reference to the 

being. The chie^ business of this sort of reflection consists in finding 
grounds for particular being — i.e., in converting immediate beings 
into the form of reflection. The ground, instead of being independ- 
ent, and in and for itself, is, therefore, rather what is posited and 
deduced. Now, for the reason that this procedure of finding a ground 
ia guided by the phenomenon investigated, and the character of the 
ground determined by the latter, it follows quite smoothly and pros- 
perously from its ground. But scientific knowledge has not by this 
means gone forward a particle ; it has busied itself only with a differ- 
ence in form, which has been confounded and annulled by this very 
procedure. One of the chief difficnlties met with in the study of 
the sciences, in which this method prevails, consists in this confound- 
ing of the positions of the ground and grounded ; placing that 
beforehand as ground which in fact is deduced, and arriving at a 
sequence which in fact should have been placed first, as the ground of 
the alleged ground. In the exposition the beginning ia made with 
the grounds ; they are set up in the air as principles, or first ideas ; they 
are simple definitions, without any apparent necessity in and for them- 
selves ; that which follows is deduced from them ; whoever, therefore, 
would master these sciences must begin with the study of those 
grounds, a task which reason finds unpleasant, because it Las to take 
that which has no ground as a basis. He will come out best who 
takes these principles for granted without much reflection, and uses 
them as the fundamental rules of his intellect. Without this method 
he cannot make a beginning, and without them he can make no 
progress. Tliis inconsistency, however, impedes his progress: he 
contradicts his method by deducing — from grounds which have 
been assumed — sequences which contain grounds of the former 
assumptions. Moreover, since the sequence proves to be the fact from 
whence the ground was deduced, this method of treating it causes 
one to distrust the exposition of it ; for it is not expressed in its 
immediateness, but as a result of the ground. Since, however, the 
ground is lilcewise deduced from the immediate fact, one demands 
rather to see the fact in "its immediateness, in order to decide uiwu 
the validity of its alleged ground. In such an exposition, therefore, 
in which that which is properly the ground is brought in as a deduc- 
tion, one knows neither how to regard the ground nor the phenomenon. 
The uncertainty is increased by this circumstance, especially if the 
exposition is not strieUy consequent, but is given out on authority, 
viz., that every where in the phenomenon there arc traces and con- 
ditions which point to other and quite different things from tiiose con- 
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rtainea in the mere principles. The confusion ia, finally, atill greats 
*■ vhen reflected and merely hypothetical determinations are mixed in 
with immediate do termination a of the phenomenon, and the former 
are spoken of as if they belonged to immediate experience. 

Thus, many who take up the study of these sciences with implicit 
faith are of the opinion that the molecules, and the void spaces, the 
repulsion, ether, single beams of light, electric or magnetic matter, 
and a multitude of the like distinctions, are real things which may be 
found in actual observation existing in the same manner as described 
in the sciences. They seiTc as first grounds for another ; are ex- 
pressed as actualities, and confidently applied. And they are allowed 
in good faith to pass for realities, before one ia aware that they are 
determinations dei-ived from those things for which they are offered 
as the grounds, being mere hypotheses formed by an uncritical reflec- 
tion. In fact, one finds himself in a kind of witch's circle when Le 
uses them, in which determinations of particular being and determina- 
tions of reflection — ground and grounded, phenomena and phan- 
toms — course through each other promiscuously, and are all received 
aa of equal rank and validity. 

In this formal occupation of explaining things by means of grounds, 
one hears again and again, notwithstanding all this explanation by 
means of well-known powers and matters, that we do not know the 
internal essence of these powers and matters. In this, we have only 
a confession that this activity of explanation ia wholly insufficient, 
and that it demands something quite different from the grounds 
which it offers; and the onlj' difficult thing that remains for ua to 
understand is, why all this trouble has been taken to make such 
explanations ; why something else has not been sought, or at least 
that species of explanation dispensed with, and the simple facts 
themselves accepted without any explanation. 

2. The Real Ground. 
The determiuateness of ground is, as has been shown, in the first 
place, the deterraiaatenes3_of basis (substrate) or of the content ; in 
the second place, it is the other-being in the ground-determination 
itself, viK, , the difference between its content and ttie form. The rela- 
tion of ground and grounded becomes a mere external form to the 
content, which is indifferent to these determinations. But in fact the 
two are not external to each otber ; for the content is really the self- 
idenlity of tbe ground in the grounded, and viae versa, of the grounded 
in the ground. The side whit-h belongs to the ground has shown itself 
to be a posited somewhat, and the side which belongs to the grounded 
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has shown itself to be tbe gronnd itsell ; each is in itself the identity of 
tlie whole, but because they belong at the same time to the form, and 
constitute its special distinctions, each of them is in its determinate- 
ness the self-identity of tlie totality. Each haa consequently a sepa- 
rate content opposed to the otlier. In other words, considered from 
tlie side of content, inasmuch as it ia self-identity as ground-relation, 
it has esssentially this form-distinction in itself, and is, as ground, 
another tlian tbe grounded. 

In this fact, notv tliat ground and grounded have a different con- 
tent, the ground- relation has realty ceased to be a formal distinc- 
tion. Tiie return into the ground, and the procedure out of it into 
posited -being, is no longer a mere tautology, and thus the ground is 
realized. When one asks for a ground, he desires to be answered by 
the statement of some other content-determination than the very one 
for which he has asked a ground or sought an explanation. 

This relation can now be defined more accurately. In so far, 
namely, as its two aides are different in content, they are independ- 
ent of each other; each is an immediate self-identical determination. 
Moreover, as ground and grounded are related to each other, the 
ground is reflected into itself in the other as in its posited-being ; 
the content, therefore, which belongs to the side of the ground is 
likewise in the grounded ; and the grounded, as the posited, has in 
that content its self-identity and reality. Besides this content of the 
ground, the grounded has also its proper, peculiar content, and is 
consequently the unity of a twofold content. Although this unity is, 
as a unity of contents which differ, their negative unity ; for the 
reason that these content-determinations arc indifferent towards each 
other, it follows that this unity is only an empty one, a relation devoid 
of content, and not their mediation ; it is a one or a somewhat as an 
external bond of union. 

In the real ground- relation, therefore, the twofold content is to be 
found, in the first instance, as content-determination, which is con- 
tinued as self- identical in the posited-being, so that it constitutes the 
simple identity of ground and grounded. The grounded contains, 
therefore, the ground perfectly within itself ; its relation, therefore, is 
an essential continnity, without break or_aeparation. What therefore 
appertains to the grounded as additional to this simple essence, ia, 
therefore, only an unessential form, external content- determinations 
which, as snch, are independent of the ground, and possess an imme- 
diate manifoldness. And hence, the mentioned essential relation ia not 
the ground of this unessential (superfluity and immediate manifold- 
ness) ; it is the ground of the relation of the two to each other in the 
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grounded. It is a poaitivc, identical somewhat which inhei'cs in the 
grounded; although it is posited nithiti it, Dotasio afoi'm-ilistiiictioD, 
but asaself-relatiogcoDtent is at) indifferent positive basis or prjuciple. 
Finally, that which is extenially connected to this basis or principie 
is an indifferent content as the unessential side. The chief thing Is 
the relation of the bnsis or substrate to the manifoldncss which is 
regarded as unessential. But this relation, since the determinations 
which stand in relation constitute the indifferent content, is nlao not 
the ground, although the one is essential, and the other is defined 
as unessential or a posited -con tent ; but this form is external to both, 
as self-relating content. The one of the somewhat which constitutes 
their relation is, therefore, uot form -determination, but only an exter- 
nal bond which contains the unessential manifold content, but not as 
a posited somewhat ; it is, therefore, only basis or substrate. 

Ground, determined as real on account of the diversity of the con- 
tent which constitutes its reality, falls asunder, therefore, into exteninl 
determinations. The two relations — on the one hand, the essential 
content, as the simple immediate identity of ground and groiiiKlcd; 
and, on the other hand, the somewhat, as the relation of the different 
elements of the cnntenl — these two relations are two different sub- 
strates. The self- identical form of the ground, according to which 
the same thing is at one time essential and at another time posited, 
has vanished, and the ground- relation has, therefore, become self- 
external. 

There is, therefore, now an external ground, wbich brings into 
external relation different elements of the content, and determines 
what is ground and what is posited through the ground ; in the two 
phases of the content itself, there is not to be found the means for 
determining this question. The real ground is, therefore, relation- 
to-other, on the one hand, of content to other content, and, on the 
other hand, of ground-relation, or form, to something else, viz., to 
an immediate that is not posited through it. 

Eemark. 
The formal ground-relation contains only one content for ground 
and grounded -, and in this identity of content lies its necessity, but, 
at the same time, its tautology. The real ground contains a diversity 
o( content, but through this diversity there enters contingency and 
externality as regards the ground -relation. In the first place, that 
which is regarded as essential, and on this account as ground- deter- 
mination, is not the ground of the other determinations which are 
conaeoted with it. In the second place, it is not determined which 
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of the several con teut- determinations of a concrete thing is to Tie 
iissumeil as essential and aa ground. The clioice between them, there- 
fore, 13 left free ; thus, in the first aspect, for example, the ground of 
a house is ita foundation; wherefore tliis ground depends upon tlie 
gravity inherent in seusuoua matter, and gravity is identical in this 
case in the ground and grounded. The fact that there belongs to 
heavy mutter such a distinction, viz., that one part should be a sub- 
strate and the other a modification different from it: tliis distinctica 
appertaining to a dwelling-house is perfectly indifferent to gravity 
itself. Its relation to the other content- determinations of the final 
cause, the arrangement of the house, etc., is external to it; it is 
therefore a substrate, a foundation, but not a ground or cause of the 
same. Gravity is the ground or cause to which is to be attributed 
the fact that a house stands, and, as well, the fact that a stone falls. 
The stone has this ground, gravity, in itself; hut the fact that it has 
other determinations of content besides gravity — -determinations 
which make it to be a stone ^ is a fact indifferent to gravity. More- 
over, the stone is a somewhat posited through another somewhat: that 
it was previously at a distance from the body to which it fell, and also 
that the time, the space, and their relation, the movement, are another 
content than gravity, and are capable of being conceived without 
it- — to use the ordinary mode of expression — and are accordingly 
not essentially posited through it. They are also the ground that a 
projectile makes a flight opposed to gravity. It is evident, from the 
diversity of the determinations whose ground it is, that something 
else is demanded, which makes it the ground of this or of another 
determination. 

If the assertion is made regarding nature, that it is the ground of 
the world ; on the one hand, that which is called nature is identical 
with the world, and the world is nothing but nature itself. And yet 
they are also different, so that nature is rather the indeterminate, or 
at least determined only in such general eh ai-aeteri sties as natural laws, 
for example ; so, too, that nature is the a elf- identical essence of the 
world, and requires a multitude of determinations to be added to it 
in order to become the world. But those determinations have their 
ground not in nature as such ; they are rather to be regarded aa 
contingent and indifferent to it. We have the same relation between 
God and nature when God is defined as the ground of nature. As 
ground. He is its essence. Nature contains God within it, and is 
identical with Him ; but nature has further manifold determinations 
which are different from the ground itself. Nature is the third term, 
therefore, in which these two different factors unite. The men- 
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tioned ground is neither the ground of the manifoldness different 
I from it, nor for its connection with it. Nature is, therefore, not cog- 
nized as having ita ground in God ; for in that case He would only be 
Uie general essence of nature, whereas the ground of nature is a defi- 
□ite, particularized essence. 

This producing of real grounds is, therefore, a formalism juat aa- 
much as the formal ground itself, because of this diversity in the 
content of the ground, or the difference between the substrate and 
that which is connected with it in the grounded somewhat. In this- 
formal ground, the self-identical content is indifferent as regards 
the form ; in the real ground, the same thing is true. Through this 
fact, moreovei', it does not contain within itself the ground or reason 
for deciding which of the many determinations shall be taken aa the 
essential one. A somewhat is concrete, and has a manifold of deter- 
minations which show themselves self-aubsistent and abiding. There- 
fore, one of them aa well as another may be taken as ground, auil 
may be held to be essential, and in comparison with it the others are 
a mere posited. What was formerly mentioned applies here : that if 
a dete lamination occurs which in one asiject is viewed as the ground 
of another, it does not follow that the other is to he regarded as pos- 
ited by it in any other, or in all aspects. Punishment, for example, 
has a variety of aspects in which it may be regarded, — that of retri- 
bution, that of a warning example, deterring from the infraction of 
law, and also that of the reformation of the criminal. Each of these 
different aspects has been regiirded as the ground or reason of pun- 
ishment, because each one is an essential determination ; and, viewed 
in reference to it, the other determinations are defined as contingent. 
But the one which is assumed as ground is not identical with the 
total compass of punislimeut (in all its aspects) ; punishment, as a 
concrete, contains not only one, but all of the aspects which are 
conuected with each other, being contained in punishment, but ai'e 
not the ground of each other. As another example : an otHcer has 
fitness for the duties of his oIHce, and aa an iudividuai has relationa 
lo kindred, and to this and tliat acquaintance ; he possesses a chai'ac- 
ter of his own, and has been in these or those circumstances, and 
has had such and such opportunities to show his capacity, etc. 
Each one of these things may be taken as the ground or reason for 
Lis possession of this offlue ; they constitute a diversified content, 
whose elements are united in a third. The form, as the essential and 
as determined, in antithesis to the posited, is external to it. Each of 
these things is esscutial to the officer, because aa a particular indi- 
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vidiml he needs tliem for bis realization. In so far as hia office may 
be regarded as an esternal posited determioalioii, eacli one of tlie 
things mentioned may be regarded as llie ground of the office ; but, 
on the conLrary. the office could also be regarded as the ground of 
each one of tlicm, and in that case they would be the posited. Aa 
they actually stand — that is to aay, considered in an iudiridual 
case — the office is an external determination as regards content and 
ground. It is a third, which confers upon them the form of ground 
and grounded. 

Every being may have a variety of grounds; each one of the 
deternii nations of its content, as self-identical, penetrates the concrete 
totality, and for this I'eason may be regarded as essential. The 
various aspects, i, e., determinations which lie outside of the thing 
itself, have no limit as to number, for the reason that the method of 
making comWnations is a purely arbitrary one. Whether a ground 
has this or that sequence is, therefore, quite an accidental affair. 
Moral motives, for example, are essential determinations of an ethical 
nature ; but what follows from them is an external affair quite differ- 
ent from them ; it follows, and it does not follow, from them ; it is 
added to them by the agency of a third somewbat. In fact, when a 
moral determination is taken for a ground, it is not contingent that 
it shall have a result or a ground, but it is a contingency whether 
it shall become a ground or not; but since the content, which is its 
result when the moral determination has lieen taken as a ground, is 
an externality, it may be annulled tbrougb another externality. 
From one moral motive, therefore, there may or may not result a 
deed. Conversely, a deed may have a variety of grounds ; it contains 
as a concrete many essential determinations, each one of which, 
therefore, may be assigned as the ground. The search for grounds, 
in which ratiocination principally consists, is, therefore, an endless 
procedure. Each and every thing may have one or more good 
grounds assigned for it, and there can be a multitude assigned for a 
thiug without any result following from them. That whicJi Socrates 
and Plato called sophistry is only ratiocination by means of assign- 
ing grounds, Plato opposes to this process the consideration of the 
Idea, i. e., of the necessary nature of things, or their ideal totality 
(Begriff.") Grounds are selected only from essential determinations 
of content, essential relations, and aspects ; and each thing, as well 
as its opposite, possesses several of these. In their form of essen- 
tiality, one does as well as the other ; and since no one of them con- 
tains the entire compass of the object, each of them is a one-sided 
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ground, wbich does not exhaust the object which contains all these 
&idea within it; no one of them is a "sufflcient" ground, i. e., 

ideal totality (^Be'jn'ff). 

3. The Perfect Ground. 

(1.) In the real gronnd, the gfound as content and the ground as 
relation are contained as mere sulistrates. Ground as content is only 
posited as essential and as ground. Gronnd as relation is the some- 
what of the gi-oundeii, as the indefinite substrate of a diversified con- 
tent, B. connection lietween the different elements of the content, 
which is not its own reflection, but something external, and, conse- 
quently, only a posited. The real ground-relation is, therefore, 
rather the gioiind as annulled ; and, therefore, it is rather the side of 
posited-heiug or of the grounded. As posited-being, however, the 
gronnd has returned into its own ground, and hence is a grounded, 
and has another ground; this other ground, therefore, determines 
itself to be identical, in the first place, with the real ground as 
grounded through it; both aides have, therefore, one and the same 
content; the two detei-mi nations of content, and their union in the 
somewhat, are therefore contained in a new ground. Secondly, the 
new ground, in wbich that merely posited external union [Ve''kmtep~ 
fung) as been annulled, is, as their reflection into themselves, the 
absolute relation of tlie two determinations of content. 

Through this fact- — that the real ground has returned into its own 
ground — the identity of tlie ground and grounded, or formal ground, 
is restored. The ground- relation which has arisen is, tlierefore, the 
perfect ground, which contains within itself tlie formal and the real 
grOTinds, and wliich mediates in the latter, through each other, its 
immediate content-determinations. 

(2.) Tlie ground- relation has thus far developed the following 
determinations : First, a somewhat has a ground ; it contains the con- 
tent-determination, which the gronnd is, and a second determination 
posited through the ground. But as indifferent content, the one is 
not within itself ground, nor the other witlun itself the grounded of 
the former; on the contrary, this relation is, in the immediateneas of 
the content, annulled or posited, and as such has another somewhat 
for its ground. This second relation, which diffcra only in resjject 
to form, has the same content as the former, viz., the two determina- 
tions of content, but is the immediate union of the two. Since, 
however, the different elements of the content, thus united, are con- 
sequently indifferent as regards each other, the union is not their 
trne, absolute relation, in which the one of the determinations would 
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be seif-idoiitic-al in the poaited-lieiiig, while tlie other would be only 
this posited- being of the aame self-identical determination ; hut a some- 
what is their suhsti-ate, and constitutes tlicir relation, which ia not 
reflected, but is only an immediate relation, and which, therefore, ia 
only a relative ground as opposed to their union in another some- 
what. The two somewhats are, therefore, the two different relations 
of content whieh we fiave found ; they stand in the identical ground- 
relation of form ; they are one and the same content as a totality, 
tIz., the two determinations of content and their relation. They are, 
therefore, distinct only through the natur'e of this relation, which in 
the one is an immediate and in the other ia a posited relation; 
through which the one ia distinguished from the other only according 
to form, as ground and grounded. SpconrU;/, this ground-relation ia 
not only formal, but also real. The formal ground passes over into 
the real ground, as we have seen. The moments of form are 
reflected into themselves ; they are an independent content, and the 
ground -relation contains also a peculiar content of its own aa ground, 
and one aa grounded. The content constitutes the immediate iden- 
tity of the two sides of the formal ground, and hence they have one 
and the some content. But it has also within itself the form ; hence 
it is a two-fold content, which stands in the relation of ground and 
grounded. One of the two determinations of content which belong 
to the two somewhata ia, therefore, defined not aa merely common 
to them, as found by external comparison, but as their identical sub- 
strate and the basis of their relation. Opposed to the other deter- 
mination of content it is essential and the ground of it as posited, 
viz., in the somewhat whose relation the grounded is. In the 
first somewhat, which is the ground-relation, this second deter- 
mination of content is also immediately united to the first, and 
according to its nature. The other somewhat, however, containa 
only the one potentially, as that in which it is immediately identical 
with the first somewhat ; but it contains the other as a posited 
within it. The first determination of content is the ground of the 
same, through this fact: that it is united within the first somewhat 
primordially to the other determination of content. 

The ground- relation of the dctenninations of content in the second 
somewhat is mediated, therefore, through the first self-existent rela- 
tion of the first somewhat. The conclusion is this : for the reason that 
within a somewhat the determination B is united with the deter- 
mination A by nature (an si'eft), there ia in the aecond somewhat, to 
which only the determination A belongs, immediately also united with 
itthe determination B. In the second somewhat this second determinii- 
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■tion 18 contained not only mediately, but also the inference that its 
immediate ground ia, viz., through its immediate relation to B, in tlie 
flrat somewbat. This relation is uonsequeutly the ground of the 
ground A, and the entire ground- relation is ia the second somewhat 
as posited or grounded. 

3. The real ground thua appKars as the self-external refleolion of 
ground; the perfect mediation thereof ia the restoration of its self- 
identity. ISut since the latter has retained at the same time the 
externality of the real ground, it follows that the formal ground- 
relation in this unity of itself and the real ground is self-positing as 
well as self -can celling ground. The ground- relation mediates itself 
through its self- negation. In the first place, the ground, as the orig- 
inal relation, ia the relation of immediate determinations of content. 
The ground- relation has, as essential form for its sides or terms, such 
eomewhats as have already beeu caucelled or reduced to moments. 
Therefore, as form of immediate determinations, it is the self-identi- 
cal relation, which is at the same time relation of its negation. 
Hence it is ground not in and for itself (by its own nature), but as a 
relation to llie annulled ground- relation. In the second place, tbe 
annulled relation, or the immediate, which is the identical substrate in 
the original and in the posited relation, is a real ground lilccwise not 
in and for itself, but it ia posited through that original bond of union 
to be ground. 

The ground-relation in its totality is, consequently, eaaentinlly pre- 
supposing refiection; the formal ground presupijoses tbe immediate 
conleut-detcrmination; and the latter, as real ground, presupposes 
the form. The ground is therefore the form, as immediate bond of 
union, but in such a manner that it repels itself from itself, and pre- 
supposes the immediateneas, and in tins relates to itself as to another. 
This immediate is the determination of content, the simple ground ; 
but as this simple ground it is repelled from itself, and relates to 
itself na lo another. In this manner the total ground-relation is 
determined as conditioning mediation. 

C. 

27ie Condition. 

I. Tlie Belfttively Unconditioned. 

(1.) Ground is the immediate, and the grounded is the mediated- 
But ground is the positing reflection, and, as sucli, it reduces itself 
to posited-being, and is presupposing reflection ; it therefore re- 
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lates to itself as annulled, ns an immediate througb wbich it, itself, 
is mediated. This mediation, as progress from ttie immediate to the 
ground, is not an external reflection, but, as Las been developed, it 
is due to the activity of ground itself ; or, what is the same thing, the 
ground -relation is, as reflection into self-identity, likewise essentially 
self-externalizing reflectioo. The immediate to which ground relates 
as to its essential preaup position ia the Condition (i. e., the condi- 
tioning limits — Bedingujig') ; the real ground ia, therefore, essentially 
conditioDed ; the de term inaten ess which it contains is the otbernesa of 
itself. 

The conditioning limit ia, therefore, in the first place, an immediate, 
manifold being. In the second place, this being is related to another, 
to a somewhat which is ground, not of this being, but of something 
else ; for the being itself is immediate, and without ground. In this 
relation it is a posited somewhat ; according to it, the immediate heing^ 
would be a conditioning limit, not of itself, but of another; but at 
the same time this being for another is itself only a poaited-beiDg ; 
that it is a posited -being is annulled in its immediateness, and a being 
is indifferent as regards its function as conditioning limit. In the 
third place, the conditioning limit is, therefore, an immediate, so that 
it constitutes the presupposition of the ground. In tliis phase it is 
the form-relation of the ground, which has returned into self-iden- 
tity, and hence it is its content. But the content, as such, is 
only the indifferent unity of the ground as it is in the foi-m — 
without form, no content. The content frees itself from the 
form through the fact that the ground -relation in the perfect, 
ground becomes a relation external to its identity; through this 
the content preserves its immediateness. In so far, therefore, 
as the conditioning limit is that in which the ground -relation 
possesses its self- id entity, it constitutes its content; but for the 
reason that it is indifferent to this form, it is only potentially its 
content — that is, it ought to be the content, and hence it conslitutes- 
the material for the ground. Posited as conditioning limit, the being, 
according to the second moment (element or phase), possesses thia 
peculiarity; it loses its indifferent immediateness. and becomes a 
moment of another being. Through its immediateness. it is indiffer- 
ent to this relation; but, in bo far as it enters this relation, it consti- 
tutes the nature {Ansichseyn') of the ground, and is the uncondi- 
tioned for it. Id order to be conditioning limit, it has its presupposi- 
tion in the ground, and is itself conditioned, but this characteristic is 
an external (accidental) one for it. 

(2.) A somewhat is not through its conditioning limit; its condl- 
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tioiiing limit is not its ground. It ia the moment (pliase) of uncon- 
tioned immediatenesa for the grouiitl, but it is not the activity .ind the 
positing which relates negatively to itsisK, and reduces itself to a 
poaited-lieing. The ground -I'elation, therefore, stands opposed to 
the conditioning limit. A somewhat iias, besides its conditioning- 
limit, also a ground. This is the active movement of reflectioQ, 
because it has the imraediateness outside of it as ita presujipoBition. 
But it is the entire form ; and the independent activity of mediation 
for the conditioning limit, is not its ground. For the reason thnt this 
mediating activity relates to itself as a positing activity, it ia in this 
respect, also, an immediate and unconditioned, although it pre- 
supposes itself as externalized and annulled positing activity ; hence, 
that which it is, according to its determination ( Bestimmuitg ^ destina- 
tion), it ia in and for itself. Therefore, in so far as the ground- 
relation is independent self- relation, and possesses the identity of 
reflection within itself, it has a peculiar content, opposed to the con- 
tent of the conditioning limit. The former is tlie content of the 
ground, and therefore possesses an essential form. The latter, 
therefore, is only immediate material, fur which the relation to the 
ground is cKternal, while it constitutes also its nature. Consequently 
it ia a mingling of the independent content, which possesses no rela- 
tion to the content of ground, with that which goes into itself, and as 
its material becomes a moment of the same. 

(3. ) The two terras of the totality - — the conditioning limit and the 
ground — are therefore, in one respect, indifferent and unconditioned 
as opposed to each other; the one, wliich is the non-related, is 
external to the relation in whicii it is conditioning limit; the other 
as the relation or form, for which the particularized being of tlie con- 
ditioning limit is only as material, as a passive something whose form, 
which it possesses for itself within it, is an unessential somewhat. 
Moreover, both are mediated. The conditioning limit is the being in 
itself of the ground. It is essentia] moment of the ground- relation 
to the extent that it is its simple self -identity. But this simple self- 
identity is also annulled ; this being in itself, or nature, is only a 
posited ; the immediate being ia indifferent as regards the phase of 
conditioning limit. The fact that the conditioning limit of the being 
in itself is for the ground, constitutes its phase of mediation. Like- 
wise, the ground -relation possesses, in its independence, .1 presuppo- 
sition, and has its being in itself (nature) outside itself. Conse- 
quently, each of the two phases is a contradiction, inaamuoh as it 
includes t]ie indifferent immediateness and the essential mediation 
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botb in one velfttlon. In ntlicr words, the contradiction consiata lu 
being &a i ml e pent] eat selC-subsist^Dce and a mere element at the 
same time. 

2. The AbanliitelyUnconditJonea. 

The two relatively unooii(iil.ioLied somewhats manifest themselveB 
each in the other. The eondiUoning limit, as immediate, manifesto 
itself in the form-relatiou of the gi'ound, and the latter manifests 
itself in immediate being as its posited- being (dependence). But 
each of these relatively nneouditioned somewhata is independent of 
this niaiiifestatiou of its other within it, and has a proper content of 

In the fii-st place, the conditioning limit is immediate being. Its 
form has these two piiases : the posited-being, according to which it 
is, as conditioning limit, material and element of the ground; and 
(the other phaae is) being- in -itself (_Ansii:hsei/n — -its own nature, 
wliich is through itself, and not a mere "posited-being," or being 
derived from another, and dependent on it), which constitutes the 
essentiality of the ground, or its simple vcflection-iuto-itself 
(" reflection-into-itself," it will be remembered, is always the form 
of self-relation in its positive aspect of identity, independence, and 
infinitude). Tlie two sides of form are external to the immediate 
being, for immediate being is the cancelled ground-relation. But, 
first, being is by itself only the process of self-annullment in its 
immediateness, and of ceasing to be (i', e., of " going to the 
ground"). The sphere of Being (treated in the first part of this 
logic, and including all categories of immediateness, such as quality, 
quantity, and measure) is only the becoming of Essence (transi- 
tion to Essence) ; it is its essential nature to reduce itself to a posited- 
being, and to an identity which is the immediate, through the nega- 
tive of it (as a posited). Therefore, the determinations of form, 
viz., of posited-being, and of self- identical being-in-itself ^the form 
through which immediate being is conditioning limit — are therefore 
not external to it, but immediate being is this reflection itself. 
Secondly, as conditioning limit, what being essentially is, is now also 
posited; it is, viz., a moment, consequently a phase of another, and 
at the same time lilcewise the bejng-in-itself of another; but it is m 
itself only through the negation of itself, i. e., through the ground, 
and through its reflection, which is self- annulling, and consequently 
presupposing. The being-in- itself of the categories of the sphere of 
Being is, consequently, only a posited. This being-in-il«elf of the 
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conditioning limit has these two aspects: (1) its essentialitj' as 
ground, and (2) the immediateness of its particnlnr being. Tliese 
two are the same, Tlie particnlar being is an imuiediale, but the 
immediateness is essentially what is mediated — -mediated, viz., 
throngh the self-annulling ground. As this immediate nesa, which is 
mediated through the self- an nulling mediation, it ia the being-iii- 
itself of ground, and at the same time its unconditioned. But this 
being-ID -itself ia, at the same time, likewise only a moment or posited 
being, for it ia mediated. The conditioning limit ia, therefore, the 
entire form of the ground-relation. It is the presupposed being-in- 
itself of the same. But, as such, is as a posited -being, and its 
immediateness reduces it to posited-being ; it consequently repels 
itself from itself, so that it ia annulled (goes to the ground) as 
ground, which reduces itself to posited-being, and consequently to 
the grounded. And the two are one and tlie same. 

Being-in- itself is likewise found in connection with the conditioned 

'ground, not merely as manifestation of another upon it. It is 

independent, and this means that it is the self-relating reflection of 

the activity of positing. Hence, it is the self -identical — L e., it is 

I its being-in-itself, and its content. But at the same time it is pre- 

I supposing reflection. It relates negatively to itself, and posits ita 

|«wn being-in- itself as something opposed to it in another; and the 

■ <couditioning limit ia the real phase of ground- relation, as well accord- 

Ting to the moment of being-in-itself as according to tliat of imme- 

idiate being. Immediate being is essentially and solely through its 

Igpvund, and is a moment of its ground as a presupposing activity; 

1 jience, this presupposing activity is likewise the entire movement. 

For tins reason, there ia only one totality of form extant, and 

tkewise only one totality of content. For the proper content of the 

jonditioniug 1 mit is essential content only in so far as the identity of 

f-refleeiion in the form, or in so far as this immediate being is in 

hitself the ground-relation. This immediate being is, moreover, con- 

tditJoning limit only through the presupposing reflection of the 

It is its self-identity, or its content, posited by it in opposi- 

ton to itself. Particular being is, therefore, not met'ely a formless 

^ftteriul for the ground-relation, but it is matter tljat has received 

n ; for it already possesses this form, and it is content since it ia 

indifferent towards it, while it is in identity with it. Finally, it is the 

KjBsme content which ground has, for it is content precisely in so far 

B it is the phase of self-identity in the form -relation. 

The two sides of the totality — tlie conditioning limit and the 

— are therefore one essential unity, both as couteut and aa 
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form. Tliey ptiss over into endi otlier thcoiigb tlieir own activity; 
or, in other woitls, sinue they ni'e movements of reflection, they posit 
thoinselvcs as nnnuUed, Htid rejitte to tliis annulment, which is their 
negation, and liierefore mutually presuppose each other. But this 
is, at the same time, only one movement of reflection for both; tlicir 
mntiiiU presupposition is therefore only one activity; the antithetic 
attitude of the two passes over into the phase in which they pi-esup- 
poae their one identity as their persistence (self-dependence) and a» 
their substrate. This substrate, which is the one content and form 
unity of both, is the ti'uly uneonditioned ; it is the thing in itself {die 
Sadie an sich selbst). The conditioning limit, as defined above, is 
only the relatively unconditioned. It is usunlly, therefore, regarded 
as itself conditioned through something else, and a new condition i& 
asked for ; hence the progress, ad infinitum, from condition to condition 
is introduced. Why one asks for the condition which limits another 
condition means the same thing as the question, why does one assume 
it as conditioned? The answer to this is, because it is a finite being. 
But this idea of finite being is something which does not belong to the 
conception of conditioning limit. The conditioning limit, as such, is 
therefore itself conditioned through something else, because it is the 
posited being-in-itself. The conditioning limit is therefore annulled 
in the absolutely unconditioned. 

The absolutely unconditioned contains the two moments: (1) the 
conditioning limit and (2) the ground. It ia the unity into which 
they have returned. The two together constitute the form or the 
posited-being of the absolutely unconditioned. The unconditioned 
thing (iSdcfte) is the conditioning limit of both, but it is the abso- 
lute — that is to say, the conditioning hmit, which is ground itself. 
As ground, it is the negative identity which has repelled itself into 
the two momenta mentioneii, viz., (1) into the shape of the annulled 
ground-relation, i. e., that of an immediate self-external multiplicity, 
devoid of unity, which relates to its ground as to its other, and at 
the same time constitutes its being-in-itself; (2) it has repelled it 
into an ititernaJ, simple form, which is ground, hut which relates to 
the 8 elf- identical immediate as to another, and determines the same 
as conditioning limit, i. e., determines its being-in-itself as its own 
moment. These two sides presuppose the totality, therefore, as 
that which posits them. Conversely, since they presuppose the 
totalitry, the totality seems to be conditioned through them, and the 
"thing in itself" (-Sacfte) seems to originate from its conditioning 
limit and from its ground. But since these two sides have shown 
themselves identical, the relation of oonditioning limit and ground 
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has vanished, and these two categories are reduced to an appearance. 
The absolutely uoconditioned, in its activity of positing and pre- 
positing, is only tbe activity in which tliia appearance annuls itself. 
It is the activity of the thing (5ac/ie) which conditions itself, and 
places itself over t^ainst its conditions as their ground. Its rela- 
tion as that of conditions and their ground is, however, a manifesta- 
tion within it, and it stands in relation to them as its own self- 
identity ^Zummmfngehen mit sich sdbsf). 

J. The Thing {Snehe) Emerges into Ejistenco. 
The absolutely unconditioned is the absolute gi'ouod, identical with 
its conditioning limit; it is the immediate thing as the truly essential. 
As ground it relates negatively to itself, and reduces itself to posited- 
being; but this positcd-boing is the reflection which is completed in 
its two phases or sides, and in them it is self-identical form-relation, 
as has been ascertained is the foregoing investigation of its nature 
{Begriff). Tliis posited-being, therefore, is, in the first place, an- 
nulled ground, or the thing as immediate and without any activity of 
reflection: tliis is the side of the conditioning limit. This is the 
totality of the determinations of the thing — the thfng itself, but cast 
forth into the cxtei'Hality of being ; it is the restored circle of being. 
In the conditioning limit, essence sets free the unity of its reflection 
into itself as an immediateness, which, however, has now the charac- 
teristic of being a presupposition which is a conditioning limit, and 
of constituting only one of its sides or phases. The conditioning 
limits are, therefore, the entire contentof the thing, because they are 
the unconditioned in the form of the formless being {Form, desform- 
loaen Seifits"). On account of this form, however, they have also still 
another aspect: that of the determinations of content as it is in the 
Thing as such. They manifest themselves as a multiplicity without 
unity, intermingled with non-essential and other circ urn stances, which 
do not belong to the sphere of particular being, in so far as it consti- 
tutes the conditioning limits of this particularized thing. The sphere 
of Being is itself the conditioning limit for the absolute unlimited 
thing. Ground, wliich returns into itself, posits it as the primary 
immediateness to which it relates as its unconditioned. This imme- 
diateness as the annulled reflection is reflection in the element of 
Being. This, tlicrefore, as such completes itself to a totality. The 
form grows as de term inaten ess of being, and manifests itself as a 
manifold content different from the determination of reflection, and 
indifferent towards it. The non-essential which appertains to the 
sphere of being, and wliich it, in so far as it is conditioning limit. 
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excliideB, is the determiiiateneaa of immediatencss into ■which the form- 
unity has Blink. This form-unity, as the relation of being, is first 
the tnlegory of Becoming, in this place — the transition of one deter- 
rainaleness of being into another. But the bcuoraing of Being is its 
tmnsiliuu into Essent-e, and hence its return into Groiinil. Hence 
iinrticnlar being, which constitutes the comlitiouing limits, is in truth 
not determined to he conditioning limit by anotlier, and is not used as 
its nmterial ; but it, by its own activity, reduces itself to a moment of 
another. Its becoming is, moreover, not a beginning with itself, as if 
it were the true primordial and immediate, but its imiuediatenesa is 
only what is presupposed, and the activity of its becoming is the 
activity of reflection itself. The truth of particular being is, there- 
fore, its realizatiou as conditioning lim.it. lis immediate n ess is solely 
through the reflection of the ground- relation, which posits itself as 
nnuuUed. The becoming, so far as it is immediateness, is only the 
appearance of the unconditioned, since the latter presupposes itself, 
and has in this presupposition its form, and the immediateness of 
being is therefore only a moment or phase of form. 

The other side or aspect of this appearance of the unconditioned 
is the ground-relation, as such, which is determined as form in oppo- 
sition to the imniediateneas of the condilioniug limits am! the content. 
It is the form, liowever, of the absolute Thing which possesses within 
itself the unity of its foi-m and itself, or its content ; and, since it de- 
termines its content to be a conditioning limit, it annuls in this very 
positing its diversity, and reduces it to a moment; coovereely, as 
form devoid of essence in this self -identity, it takes on tLe form of 
immediateness as persistent reality. The reflection of ground kdudIk 
the immediateness of conditiouing limits, and relates them to mo- 
ments within the unilj- of the thing. The conditioning limits, on the 
other hand, are what is presupposed by the unconditioned thing 
itself; it annuls, therefore, its own positing; or, in other words, its- 
positing reduces itself immediately to a becoming ; the two htc, 
therefore, one unity. The movement of the conditioning limits 
within themselves is a becoming, a rctorn into the ground, and n posit- 
ing of the ground. But the ground as posited — that is to say, ns 
annulled — is the immediate. Ground relates to itself negatively, 
redm-ea itself to posited- being, and furnishes a ground for the con- 
ditioning limits. In the fact, however, that by this tlie immediate 
particular being is determined into a positeil, the ground annuls it, 
and becomes ground in that act. This reflection, therefore, ia the 
mediation of the unconditioned thing through its Dcg:a(iou. Or, in 
other words, the rcQection of the unconditioned is at first a pT«6U{^ 
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posing ; while, on tlie other hand, this annulment of itaelf is a posit- 
ing of immediate determinations. In the second place, it is in this 
activity immediately the annulment of what is pvea up posed, and a 
determining which proceeds from itself ; consequently, this determin- 
ing is alao tiie annulment of the positing, and is the beeoming witbia 
itself. In this activity the mediation, as return to itself through 
negation, has vanished ; it is simple reflection manifesting itself, 
and an absolute becoming devoid of ground. Tbe activity of the 
thing through which it is posited, on the one band by its conditioning 
limits, and on tbe other band by its gronnd, is only the evaneacence 
of tbe appearance of mediation. The activity of the thing by which 
it becomes posited is, therefore, a manifestation of itself as Esiat- 
enoe — a simple exhibition of itself in the form of Existence; this 
is the pure movement of the thing within itself. 

When all the conditioning limits of a thing are present, it comes 
into existence. Tbe thing is before it exists. It is, first, essence or 
unconditioned; secondly, it ia particular being, or is determined in a 
twofold manner: (1) in its conditions, (2) in its ground. In tbe 
first, it assumes the form of external, groundless being, for tbe rea- 
son that it is, as absolute reflection, negative self -relation, and thus 
its presupiwsition. Tliis presupposed unconditioned is, therefore, 
the groundless immediate, whose being ia nothing else than to exist 
without a ground. If, therefore, all the conditions of a thing are 
present^ — that is to say, if tbe totality of tbe thing is posited as 
groundless immediate — this scattered multiplicity is by this fact col- 
lected within the thing itself. Tbe totality of the thing requires all 
its conditions; the3' all belong to its existence. For all together 
constitute the reflection. In other words, the particular being, since 
it is conditioning limit, is determined (particularized) by the form ; 
and bence its deteiTni nations are, therefore, determinations of reflec- 
tion, aud are posited essentially through each other. The collectioji 
of the conditions in one unity b the destruction of the hmnediate 
being aud the becoming of the ground. With this the ground ia a 
posited, i. e., it is annulled so far forth as it is ground, and thus it is 
immediate being. Therefore, when all the conditions of a thing are 
present, they are all annulled as immediate beings (mutually an- 
nulled), and as presupposition; and likewise tbe grouud ia annulled. 
Ground exhibits itself only as an appearance, which imnjediately 
vanishes; this is, cousequently, tbe tautological movement within 
itself, and its mediation through tbe conditions and through the 
grouud is the vauisliing of both conditions aud ground. The entrance 
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into existence is an immediate affair only through the fact tttat Its 
mediation is a vanishing of mediation. 

The thing proceeds from its ground. It is not grounded or posited 
through it in such a manner that the gronnd remains standing under 
it, but the act of positing is the outward movement of ground into 
itself, and the simple vanishing of itself as ground. It receives 
external immcdiatcness through its union with the conditioning limits, 
and thus attains the phase of Being. But it receives external immedi- 
flteness, not as an external somewhat, nor through an external relation. 
On the contrary, it reduces itself as ground to posited-being ; its 
simple essentiality comes into self -identity in the po8it*d-being ; in 
this annulment of itself it is the vanishing of its difference from its 
"poBit«d-being, consequently it is simple, essential immediat^ness. 
The ground, therefore, does not remain behind as something different 
from that which is grounded ; but the truth of that which is grounded 
lies in the fact that the ground imites itself with itself in this move- 
ment, and consequently its reflection into another becomes its reflec- 
tion into itself. The thing, consequently, in so far as it is the uncon- 
ditioned, is also without ground ; and it issues forth from the gi'ound 
only in so far as it proves itself perishable ("goes to the ground"), 
and is no ground ; it issues forth from the groundless, i. e., from its 
own essential negativity, or pure form. 

This immediateness, which is mediated through ground and condi- 
tion, and is self-identical Uirough the annulment of mediation, is 
Existence. 



SECOND SECTION. 
Phenomenon. 

Essence must manifest itself in a phenomenon {erscheinen). 

Being is the absolute abstraction ; as such its negativity is Dot any- 
thing external to it [but something intrinsioj ; this negativity is being 
itself, and nothing else than being in this phase of absolute negativ- 
ity. Hence being is only self-annulling being, and is essence. On 
the other hand Essence, in its phase of simple a elf- identity, is likewise 
Being. The science of Being contains the first proposition : Being ia 
Essence. The second proposition : Essence is Being, oonstitiites the 
content of the first section of the science of Essence. This " Being " 
which essence is in one of its phases, is esaenlicd being, — [technically 
termed here] existence — a being that has arisen from negativity and 
intemality. [Being is "absolute abstraction," l>ecau8e, in the 
thought of being we regard only its phase of self-relation and make 
abstraction from all other phases. "Relation to others" ia not a. 
category of being. In the spliere of being everything is thonght of 
as independent, existing by itself without aid from anything else, and 
as having reality bj' itself considered — -hence as existing outside of 
relation. If relation is spoken of in tlie science of being it does not 
belong to that stage of thinking which thinks being, or else it is a. 
mere subjective relation just as this paper on which I write is exter- 
nally related to my pen with which I write, but there is no essential 
relation between them, no dependence of one on the other, and each 
of them can be thought as existing without the other. This phase of 
being is called " absolute negativity," in view of the fact that the 
Science of Being has shown, as a result of investigation in the case of 
each and every cntcgoiy under Being, that every form of being ia 
vanishing or transitory, each proving to be only an arc of a circle of 
process. The result is universally negative — the destruction of the 
particular forms of being — no phase of immediateness having any 
abiding. Being ia therefore tlie self-an nulling. But aa entire circle 
of process it is Essence, Or, more accurately, Essence is the entire- 
process in its aajiect of relation or dependence — hence in its aspect 
of abiding. For the relation is the abiding or identity of a somewhat 
in its other, its continuation in ita other. The proposition " Being is. 
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Essence," of course does not mean that it is Essence, if Being is 
taken in its immedititenesa, or iia mere transitory [ihase, bnt it means 
that Being wfaen traced ont so that we have fonnd its troth, or the 
totality of its process, or the true nature of it, is Essence or tlie abid- 
ing being — that kind of being that abides throiigli all change of par- 
ticular form or phase. So, too, the second proposition, " Essence ia 
Being," does not mean that Essence is Being no viotterh'/w we tJiink It. 
It means that Essence as this negatire self-relation produces and sus- 
tains itself in imwfdliitenext — as has been shown in this book in the 
chapter on " Ground." It may he truly said that if we think of Being 
as It truly is we must think it as a phase of self-relation ; hence Being 
is only nn aspect of Essence. Again, Essence is a process which has 
immediateness and self-relation as its result and as its constant 
product — hence Essence is Being, or in the form or phase of Being 
and is more than Being, for it abides, and is true Being, or existence. 
II must he remarked that Being always has the form of self-relation, 
or of indeiiendence — bnt not an explicit self -relation, or a relation 
which is in the form of '"A relates to B which relates back to A, 
again" = A determines B and B determines A^so that A relates 
to itself through B. or so that A determines itself through B. This 
self-mediation thi-ough anotlier is not perceived by the thinking which 
thinks mere Being. And yet tills logical investigation finds this self- 
medialiou through another to be the essential presupposition of any 
or alt forms of Being. But the thinking which possesses this insight 
is the thinking which thinks Essence. The thinicing which thinks 
Essence is able to understand that those categories ivhicb it thought 
as foniis of Being, are such arcs of the process of self- relation as 
include the result of the "positing reflection." (See p. 14.) Es- 
sence as Being — here termed " Existence " — is the [lermanent man- 
ifestation of Essence through ita own activity. Hence, "Phenom- 
enon " means •'ompletf mawfittotion, or essential appearance. This 
complete manifestation has " emerged from negativity and ioternal- 
ity ;" thai is to say, we have fonnd that the negativity of the process 
called Essence does not result in zero, but in n reality which pos- 
sesses immediateness through the annullment of mediation ; the mere 
annullmcnt of external mediation results in "internality," but the 
'• Phenomenon " prcsei-ves exteraatil^ or abiding objectivity]. 

Thti-efore. Essence manifests itself in a Phenomenon. Reflection 
is the appearing- to- itself of Essence. The determinations of Re- 
flection are " posited " or annulled [i.e. dependent] when in the unity 
of reflection ; in other words, Reflection is Essence as immediately 
self- identical in its posited-being [its dei>endence being converted 
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into aelf-de[ien(lence]. Bat since this activity [of reflection, which 
is self-identical in its posited- being] is Ground, it determines itself 
in the form of reality, through its seif-annulliDg oi' se I f-re turning re- 
flection. Moreover, since this determination [of itself as real], or 
the other of the Ground- relation annuls itself in the rejection of 
■Ground, and thus becomes existence [i.e. it takes np its conditions 
and includes them within itself], it follows that the Form- determina- 
tions obtain in this result an element of independent subsistence. 
Their appearance becomes complete in the Phenomenon. 

The essentiality which has thus attained to imraediateness, is, in 
its first phase, Existence ; and as such composed of existing some- 
whats or things ; this phase is the indistinguishable unity of essence 
with its imoied lateness. "Thing" contains the movement of reflec- 
tion, but in the immediateness of Thing the negativity of reflection 
is annulled ; hut for the reason that the ground of the thing is essen- 
tially this movement of reflection it annuls its immediateness; the 
thing is reduced to a posited-being. [Hegel's style of writing about the 
investigation of the categories is dramatic ; each category is treated 
as though self-active. Its definition is taken for its expressed will or 
intention, and then its behavior or its implication with others is 
compared with tliis its definition and the contradictions noted. 
This is the famous '" dialectic: " each category is treated as 
though ultimate and final — as though it expressed independent, 
universal truth. An investigation of its contradictory behavior, 
when thus treated as universal, reveals to us the imperfection 
of the category, its dependence upon other categories with which 
it forms a whole, and the necessity is evident of a new defini- 
tion which expresses this relation to others in a new nnitj'. The 
definition of the new unity is a higher, more concrete statement of 
truth, inasmuch as it readjusts the previous statement and corrects 
its defects. Here, for example, "Existence" is found to involve 
existence under the form of particular "things." Furthennore, 
" Thing" is found to involve the movement of reflection which an- 
nuls this immediateness of the "things:" hence "things" exist 
only in a state of transience. This result here stated is the brief 
announcement of what is to be shown in detail in the first chapter of 
this second division of Essence.] 

Hence, secondly, essence is Phenomenon [not merely " existence " 
nor "thing," their transitoriness is "phenomenon"]. The phe- 
nomenon is what the thing is in itXelf [in its nature], or it is the 
"truth of the thing." Existence, as posited or reflected in the 
other-being [as a " thing "] is, however, the transcendence of itself, 
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the progress ad infimttim, awayfcom itself; the world of plieoomena 
places itaelf in opposition to the reBeclcd world, the world of beiog- 
in-itself [i.e. to the internal nature of '■ things"]. [This is a brief 
announcement of the contents of the second chapter of this Bccond 
division of Essence]. 

But the essential being and the being which is a manifestation or 
phenomenon, stand in immediate relation to each other [they are 
mere counterparts or counter movements of one activity]. Hence, 
thirdly, "Existence" [with which we have to do in this second di- 
vision of Essence] is Reciprocity or essential relation [or state of 
reicdtow, or tb«t which exists only in relation] ; the manifestation in 
a phenomenon {Ersc7teinende') exhibits the essential, and Essence is 
[or is completely included] in its phenomenon: — Essential relation 
[^VerAdllHiss] is the as-yet-impei-fect union of reflection in the otlier- 
being, [or in externality] and of reflection into itself ; the perfect 
interpenetration of the two is Actuality. [In this announcement of 
the contents of the third chapter of this second division of Essence 
we arrive at the idea of Actuality as the complete realization of the 
internal nature or essence in outer manifestation. We now proceeii 
to take up the subject in detail.] 

First Chapter. 

Existejice. 

Since the Proposition or principle of the "Ground" expresses : 
Everything that is, has a ground or is a posited i.e., a mediated ; the 
principle of Existence would have to be expressed as follows : Every- 
thing that is, exists. The truth of Being is not found in afirst imme- 
diate, but rather in the immediateness which has emerged from Es- 
sence [this imraediateness of "Existence"]. 

If, however, the assertion is made that whatever exists has a 
ground and is conditioned [through that ground] there would need 
an additional statement [to correct the one-sidedness of the former] : 
it has no ground and is unconditioned. For Existence is the imme- 
diateness which has resulted from the annulment of mediation as 
found in the relation of ground and condition — an immediateness 
which in its production cancels the means that produced it. [An 
immediateness which results from the cancelling of mediation be- 
longs to tlie higher order of imnMiateness. All self-mediation is of 
this order. Everything pertaining to the realm of Mind furnishes 
an illustration. I study Euclid ; I avail myself of his aid, nsiug his 
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■demonstration to comprelienO the nature of a triangle, but obtnioing 
insight into the subject I see Ibe truth immediately, and without bis 
aid. At first tliere was dependence on Euclid, mediftUon through his 
labors, but a use of his insight as mediation gives me immediate in- 
-Bight, maltes me independent of liis labors, and therefore annuls the 
mediation. The history of Mind everywhere furnishes the example 
-of the pei-aon who "climbs a ladder and draws the ladder up after 
him."] 

If the "Proof of the existence of God " is referred to at this point, 
it must be remembered that beside immediate Being and Existence 
[the "Being" of Essence] there is a third form of Being resulting 
:from the Iden [" Begriff " ] whieh is called "Objectivity." [Tlie three 
parts of the Logic treat respectively. Being, Essence and Idea; in 
"the first, we have immediate Being, utterly without mediation and 
hence without persistence and truth ; in the second there is Essence 
whose immediateness is Existence, persistent and abiding, but imper- 
fect, because its externality is opposed lo internality ; in the third, 
the Idea, or self-determination as completed in thought and will, or 
conscious personality we have (^ain immediateness, this time as 
"objectivity." — subject- objectivity, or consciousness, the knowing 
■of self, the becomlng-completely-ohjective is Revelation. Hence 
if the thought of mere being gives us the appearance of the Abso- 
lute, the thought of Essence gives us the self -manifestation aud the 
thought of Idea gives us the self- revelation of the Absolute," 

The process of proving something is, of course, a mediated know- 
ing. The various kinds of Being demand or contain their own 
kinds of mediation ; and so it ha|)pens that the nature of the process 
of proof varies with each kind of mediation. Tlie ontologioal proof 
of the being of God sets out from ideas, it lays down as postulate 
the idea of the totality of all reality and then subsumes existence 
under the reality [it argues for the necessity of tlie existence of 
the totality] — it is therefore the mediation of the syllogism 
and is not in place for us to consider here. We have already 
mentioned in another place what Kant has urged against this form 
of proof, and have called attention to the fact that Kant understands 
by the ternn, " Existence," on\y partkutar being, and by the cate- 
gory of particular being every thing in the total content of our 
experience is thought as standing iu relation to some other thing and 
&a being itself another to something else; in other words, it falls 

' See Brockmoyer'B "Letters on Pumt" {Journal of Speculative t^ilosopAy, 
voi. 1, piige 181) for diatincticnig between »elf-manifB»talion, flelf-ravalation and 
«elf-doflnitiOD. — Traaslalor. 
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under tbe category of "other-being." For example, "somewhat" 
is aa an existing thing mediated tlirongh "another," and existence 
iteeW is the side of mediation for all tilings. Now in wliat Kant calls 
the Idea [Be;/v(/?=Idea or "Notion "'j Damely, in the somewhat in 
so far aa it is taken simply, as related to itself merely, or as an 
"idea in the mind," its mediation has been omitted ; in its abstract 
identity, ils aiititlietio relation to other thing:s is left out. Tlie onto- 
logical proof, according to this view would have to show that the 
Absolute Idea, viz. the idea of God comes to particular Being, i. e. to 
mediation ; in other words, as the simple essence proceeds to self- 
mediation. This takes place through the luentioned subsumption of 
existence under a more geneml terra, namely, reality, which is as- 
sumed as the middle term between God in bis Idea, on the one hand, 
and existenire, on the other. Of tliis mediation so far as it has the 
form of the syllogisjn (inference) as remarked before, this is not the 
place to apeak. But with the mediation of Essence with existence — 
its mode and manner — the present exposition deals. The nature of 
the process of demnnstmlion is to be considered in the chapter that 
treats of the science of ccf^nition [third part of this logicj. Here 
we are to treat oiilv what concerns the nature of mediation in j^n- 
•nd. 

The proof of the existence of God assifins a ground for his exist- 
ence. This ground, it is understood, cannot be an objective [ex- 
ternal] ground of the existence of God : for God exists in and for 
himself [and without grotinds]. Hence this proof assigas merely a 
ground ftw the (."Oguitiun of God's exfalence. This species of ground 
[I'.f. for kuowle^e. or subjecU%-e convHtioRs] U of such a kind Ibat 
it vanishes in the object, which is grounded IhnK^ it [or ibe ground 
oS pr^xif is a somewhat whose beiojr involves the object proved, and 
tb« pvrvt>plioii of the object prav«d as thus iuvulrcd in the ground 
«f tiw proof, retdiaeis the deammUalkn ; hut the groaad of the proof 
is rMhw ut ohJ«c< which is gnwudvd in wnl tiUvogh tik« object 
pcoTvd; henco "grouod" vtA **groiiiried" an «se«l ia opt>OHte 
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senses according to their application — subjective or objective. The 
n^eo- Pluto nists contended that we cannot prove the existence of God, 
because proving is grounding, and that nhicb is grounded through 
another could not be divine in its nature. Here was a confusion 
between subjective ground of knowledge or conviction and objective 
ground of existence]. Now the ground of proof wliicb is based on 
the contingency of the world contains [or involves]) the return of 
the world into tlie absolute essence [the contingonty of the woild 
exhibits its dependence — no thing in nature abidnig but eai.h pass 
iug over into another ; this transitormesa of things is a proct.ss of 
evolving and aunuUing determinations the eiolution of the deter- 
minations is the creation of particulat beings ovei against the es 
eence; tlieir annulment is tbe return into llie indeterminate essence ] 
for the contingent is tbe in-its elf -ground less and self auuulling The 
absolute essence, consequently, accoiding to this pioceeds fiom the 
groundless; the ground annuls ittelf ^nd tbeu the appearani.e of 
relativity vanishes I and in the pioof \anishes also tins appearance 
of relativity on the part of God as a being that was grounded 
through another. This mediation [of the absolute tliiough the le 
turn into it of tlie groundless] is consequently the true one but that 
stage of thinking to which the ) roving retlLction belongs does 
not understand the nature of this mediation ; it takes this mediation 
as a merely subjective affair, and therefore carefully removes it from 
God himself, but on this account it does not perceive the mediating 
activity involved in essence itself. The relation of dependence [i.e., 
of the " grounded " upon the " ground "] which the proof involvea 
or contains, consists in this that tliey are both in one [i.e. "ground" 
and "grounded" are one being]— a mediation which is a self- 
externality which is self-annulling in its nature [i.e., the transitory 
which is posited by the essence is a self-csternatizing of the essence, 
but the transitory is self-annulling]. In the ineuLioned exposition 
"existence" receives an erroneous construction; it is conceived in 
the dependent relation of mediated or posited [through the proof — 
the ground being taken as objective instead of subjective]. 

On the other hand Existence may be regarded as something not 
merely immediate. Taken in tbe phase of immediatenesa, the cogni- 
Uon of the existence of God has been expressed as an act of Faith, 
a knowing which does not rest on proof — a knowing by the immedi- 
ate consciousness. The knowing is said to come to this result, tiiat 
it knows nothing ; that is to say, that it gives up its mediating activity 
and tbe oognitions which it has arrived at through such activity. 
This result we have seen in what precedes ; but it must be added that 
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reflection when it ends with tUe annulment of itself does not on this 
account Uftve zero for a result; so tliat after this annulment the posi- 
tive knowing of essence may take place as an immediate relation to 
the same and entirely separated from the act of reflection — and as 
though the act of reflection had not been — as though the immediate 
knowing were an original act beginning from itself. But this anniil- 
raent of reflection, this " going-to-the-ground " of mediation is itself 
the "ground" from which the immediate proceeds, or originates. 
Language [i.e. the German language^ unites as above remarked tlie 
two meanings of destitiction and ground [for "goes to destruction" 
the German says, "goes to the ground "]. It is said also that the 
essence of God is the abyss [^Abgrund} for the Rnite reason ; it is 
this through the fact that the finite reason gives up its flnitnde and 
loses its mediating activity in the being of God ; but this abyss, the 
uegative ground, is nt the same time the i>ositive ground of the 
origination of existence, of the essence nhich is in itself immediate 
ftnd of which mediation is au essential phase. Mediation through 
the ground annuls itself, but does not leave the ground lying at the 
liasis so that what originates from it is a " posited," or still depends 
on that ground, and as though it had its essence elsewhere, viz. in 
the gi-ound ; but this ground is as " abyss " the v^nifhed mediaCion, 
and, conversely, it is only the vanished [self-an nulled] mediation 
whioh is the ground ; and only through this negation there arises the 
identical and the immediate. 

Thus " existence " is not to be taken here in the sense of predi- 
cate or of determination of essence, so that a proposition or principle 
could he made of il. "Essence exists" or "essence has exist- 
«nce*'; but essenc« him become here existence. Essence has be- 
eonie existence in so fiir fortli as es»enc« no longer distinguishes 
itself into "ground" and "groundeal": the ground has annulled 
itself. But tins negation (the annntment of the ground-relation) is 
likewise essentially Its |>osttin$ afltnnation or al^solutely positive 
continuity wiDi itself ; existence is the r«llectioo of groand into 
iXaicU [tliis means : smneiliiMfc is irrutiDil, i.e. it ntters itself by po»- 
itiug sontelhiti^ olw whid) niMuf«<sts th« gronnd or is its ai^iearanc« ; 
id ita iransitonness its dotorminations arv annulled, and thus it re- 
tarns Irt tike ^^ronnd: }tT\>«ind is a rettectioa into itself — through 
ita (tn>cir«s of {i:ro»nirDi$ aotoolhttts. and a^n anaulling what is 
g«w)nd«d by il ; exiaioncw lncliKle« this wbole ivoctss of ibe refiec- 
tioA of gnMud inbi itwlfj, Ita id«ntitjr wilh itself whicli results 
fron its uej^athM £nUltii( to ikHlf J is ttewtorr tto MMUatton wbioh 
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lias posited itself as self -identical and through this has come into 
immed lateness. 

Since existence is this self- identical mediation, the determinations 
of mediation belong to it. But these determinations as found in 
existence are reflected into themselves and have essential and imme- 
diate self- subsistence. Aa immediateness which posits itself through 
annulment, existence is negative unity and being-in-itself. There- 
fore it determines itself immediately as an existing somewhat and as 
Thing. [Tliis is the general statement of the contents of this fii-at 
chapter. It goes over the entire discussion, mentioning only the 
most important aspects. The closing sentence of this paragraph is 
perhaps a specimen of Hegel's most peculiar insight. It involves 
the passage from the generic to the individual, from the unlvei-sal to 
the singular. The first example given in this logic of this insight is 
found in the treatment of Being, in Volume I., under the head of 
Quality (pages 113 and 114 c, "Blwas"). He remarks, after the 
statement that Somewhat {Etwas} is the first negation of negation, 
as simple existing relation to itself, " Being [^Daseyn], Life, Think- 
ing, &c., determine tliemaelves essentially in the form of beinga, liv- 
ing beings, thinking beings [egos], &c. Tliis determination is of the 
highest importance in order to escape from the mere universal 
teims, Being, Life, Thought, &c. ; and so to be able to descend 
from the general idea 'deity' to that of a [concrete, personal] 
God." Not the abstract universal any more than the abstract par- 
ticular, is the reality. Hegel here agrees with Aristotle ; only the 
individual has true reality. But the " individual" must not be un- 
derstood as mere particular being or phase, but os the self-deter- 
mining process which we call ego or person. All else is mere 
"posited being," and has its explanation only through the self- 
determining totality to wliich it belongs. Thus in this place Hegel 
makes existence to be "negative unity" — i.e. a process which an- 
nuls its particular stages of development, and "returns into itself," 
and thus becomes being-in-itself ; but each and every phase of the 
process is reflected into itself; and hence the " retnrn-into-itself " ia 
not by the reduction to zero of the particular stages of development 
hut by the elevation of each particular stage to a totality within itself 
by adding to it what it lacks of the totality. A, b and c are three mo- 
ments of a totality, each needs the other two to make its existence 
possible, the total is ttie aiinnlment of each, but if the annulment 
through the total takes the form of "negative unity" it destroys 
the indLviduality of the moments, a, b and c (tiiiuk of the annul- 
ment of acid and alkali In a salt) ; but If the annulment of a, b and 
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founded on tliia insiglit. Ex- 
Hegel remiirks. existences or 



c takes plate hy the addition to each of its corapleraeiit then each 
comes to true individuality by the possession of tlie form of totality. 
Thus a, b, c, tlie primary, undeveloped unity, the flrat entelechy, be- 
comes abc, bca, nab; each moment annuls itself and becomes its 
own totality. This is the form of preservation of the individual in 
the universal and is the especial insight of Hegel, on wliich he lays 
most stress. The idea of "refleetion-into-itself " is the basis of this 
preservation of individuality and escape from pantheism or the ab- 
stract univereal as a first principle in the universe. Aristotle, too, 
seems to have held this concrete principle of reSectiou-into-itself as 
the basis of true being and true reality. It was his commentator, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, who interpreted the Master's thought as a 
thought of "externa! reflection." and hence as setting up the ab- 
stract universal instead of the concrete universal. This interpreta- 
tion was adopted by the Arabians ; hence Scholasticism arose as the 
Christian reaction, which in Aquinas finds the concrete universal 
again. Aristotle's thought of flrst and second " entelechies " and of 
" energy " and of " active reason ' 
istence is not an abstraction, but, 
thi,igs.] 

A. 

Thing and its Properties. 

Existence as existing somewhat is posited in the form of negative 
unity, which it essentially is [a negative unity aniiuls all of its manifold 
of determinations, leaving them only a " posited being," just as acid 
and alkali have a '■ posited-being " only when they exist in the neg- 
ative nnity of a salt]. But this negative unity is in the first place 
only immediate determining, and hence it is the oneness of any 
"'somewhat." The existing somewhat is to be distinguished from 
"somewhat" as a category of Being; the former is essentially such 
an immediateuess as has originated through the reflection of media- 
tion into itself [" reflection-ioto-itsetf " means here a return /rtwB 
mediation, through mediation, back to immediateuess; the mediation 
is used and then dispensed with ; the ladder has been ascended and 
now it is drawn up from the ground; this insight into the use of 
mediation and its annulment is the key to this whole book of Es- 
sence]. Hence the existing somewhat is a Thing [|" Thing " ia the 
category which expresses a somewhat which is mediated through 
others, and yet which is re-posited by the others— pre-aupposed by 
them — and thus established in the form of iudei}endence ; the de- 
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pencIeDce of the thing upon others, implied by its relation to them, is 
annulled by tlie reciprocal dependence of the others upon it, and its 
inimedia.teneBs and independence is tliereby restored]. 

A "thing" is to be diatinguislied from its " existence " juatas the 
" somewhat" can be distinguished from its " Being " [in the treal- 

I'mentof Being the category of aomewbat is tlius distinguished; a 
ing is a somewhat, and so here an existence is a tiling]. The 

I -"thing" and the existing somewhat are immediately one and the 
flame. Bat since existing is not the first immediateness of being 
[in wjiich ease it would belong to the sphere of Being and not to that 
of Essence], but it possesses the phase or *" moment " of mediation 
within it, and hence its determination as Tiling and llie distinction 
between the two [between Existence and Thing] is not a transition, 
but properly an analysis; and Existence as snch contains this very 
act of distinguishing [between its generality as existence and its 
specializing negative unity as Thing] in the phases, or " moments " 
of its mediation. This distinction within the moments of its media- 
tion is that between thmg-in-Uself and external existence. [This 
characterization is still a summary like the preceding ones in this 
chapter. But its scope includes only the three sub-sections immedi- 
ately following] . 



1. ThiDg- 
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1. The tbing-in-itself is the existing somewhat, as extant through the 
annulment of the mediation {i.e. taken as it is after the mediation] ; 
it is the essentially immediate. Through this fact mediation is like- 
wise easential to the thing- iu-itself ; but this distinction [between the 
thing-in-itself and its mediation] in this first or immediate existence, 
falls asunder into two determinations indifferent towards each other. 
The one side, namely, the mediation of the thing, is its non-reflected 
immediateneaa ; bence its being in general, which for the reason that 
it is determined, at the same time, as mediation, is its own other, a 
being that is manifold and external in its nature [this phase of the 
thing is the phase of Being, recognized in the first apprehension ; 
what the first apprehension seizes upon will always be found to be a 
phase of a complex mediation, and all mediation is iuvisible to first 
Apprehension]. It is, however, not merely a being, but it is in re- 
lation to the annulled mediation, which is essential immediateness; it 
is, therefore [as related to essential immediateness], unessential being 
r posited- be ing. (If the Thing is distinguislied from its existence, 
^ is then a possible thing, a thing of the mind, an imagined thing. 
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which, Bs such, U not considered aa exiating. The category of poa- 
slbitity [or potentiality], and of the antithesis of the thing, and its 
existence belongs later in this Logic.) But thething-in-ilself and its 
mediated Being ai'e both contained within existence, and both are ex- 
istences themselves; Ihe thing-iii-itself exists and is the essential, 
while the mediated being is the nnessential existence of the Thing. 

Tlie Tbing-in-itselt as the simple reflected being of existence [the 
phase of existence as re fleeted- in to- itself, or as annnlled mediation] is 
not tlio ground of the unessential being; it is the unmoved, undeter- 
mined unity, for it is only annnlled mediation, and therefore it is tlie 
basis of the nnessential being [Oritndlage ^ basis ; Onmd = ground 
or reason; ground arises from the self-annullment of contradiction ; 
contradiction is self- relation in its aspect of self-negation ; this self- 
negation is self-determination, the positing of determinations within 
tlie undetermined subject of the process ; or likewise ibe presuppos- 
ing activity which determines a presupposed iramediiUe ; all tliis ac- 
tivity is mediating or grounding — tlie laying-of-a-foundation for an- 
other; tliing-in-itself is not a foundation or ground for unessential 
existence, because alt existence is such through the annulment of 
mediation; and the annulment of mediation is the aunulment of the 
very distinction which the process of ground creates.] For that rea- 
flou. Reflection, as a being mediating itself through another, falls out- 
side of the thing-in-itself. The thing-in-itself is defined as having no 
parti eulariKed manifold within it ; and on this account it receives this 
manifoldness only when brought into connection with it through the 
activity of reflection, but even tlien the thing-in-itself remains indif- 
ferent to the manifoldness. For example, Ibe thing-in-itself has 
color ou being brought to the eye. smell to the nose, &e. Its diver- 
sity of properties according to this view is due to the '■ respects," 
"points of view," taken by some external observer, particular rela- 
tions ffliiph the outside obserx'er assumes towards the thing-in-itself, 
and which do not belong to the thing-in-itself as its own determina- 
tions. 



i. Oh the other hand, (he s«cond phase dbtinguished within exist- 
«nc« is the one coutaiuing the activity of reflei-tion. that defined as 
external, and which ia tu tbe first |>tac«. self-external and partlcular- 
iied mauifolduesa. In the aeeond plave it i« external to ibe esaen- 
tially existing and kUIm to U m lo its absolute presnppoaitiom. 
TlMMe twyt phasea or ^'aonents" of external rvAection, bowwer, 
Uteir own ntanifitldneiss and their rctatioo to the Ihing in Jftrif op- 
posed to them as their other, are one aut) the saae. [Note carefallx 
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tbe following demonstration of this point.] For this existence is 
" external ' ' only in so far as it relates to the esaential identity as to 
another. The manifoldness has therefore no independent self-subsist- 
ence of its own over against the thing-in-ilaelf, but it is only an ap- 
pearance or manifestation as opposed to the thing-in-itself ; it is only 
in its necessary relation to the thing in itself and as a relleotion bend- 
ing back to it again. The diversity therefore arises as the relation 
of another to the thi ng-in -itself , but this other is nothing that sub- 
sists for and by itself; but only in relation to the thing-in-itself ; but 
it is at the same time only the repulsion of the thing- in-itae If, there- 
fore it is a restless self-opposed activity. 

This esscuceless reflection, now, does not belong to the thing-in- 
itself, for the latter is the essential identity of existence ; but it re- 
turns into itself externally to the tliing-ia-itself [i.e., it has thingness 
or independence]. It goes down ["goes to the ground "], and be- 
comes through this essential identity or thing-in-itself. This process 
can also be considered in another way: the unessential phase of ex- 
istence possesses in the "thing-in-itself" its own reflection into 
itself ; and at the same time it relates to it as to its own other ; but 
as the other to that which is in itself [i.e., opposed to its own na- 
ture] it is only the annulment of itself and its becoming of [transition 
into] its being in itself. The thing-in-it^elf is cousequently identical 
with external existence. 

This [the identity of the thing-in-itself and external existence] is 
exhibited in the thing-in-itself in this manner. The thing-in-itself is 
the 86 if- relating, essential existence ; it is self-identity only in so far 
as it contains in itself the negativity of reflection [for how could it 
be self-identity or self-relating without being negative self-return or 
reflection?]; and that whieh appeared as existence external to it is 
therefore, a phase or moment within it [for its negativity of reflection 
being admitted the multiplicity of externality is also given]. For 
this reason it i^ also a self-repelling thing-in-itself — a thing-in-itself 
which stands in relation to itself, therefore, as to another. Conse- 
quently, there are now before us several things-in-tUem selves, which 
stand in the relation of external reflection to each other. This un- 
essential existence is their relation to each other as mutual others ; 
but this unessential existence is moreover essentia! to them — or since 
it is a return into itself it is (for them) the thing-in-itself; but it is 
another as the mentioned fli'st ; for the mentioned first is immediate 
essentiality, but this has origioalecl out of unessential existence [the 
"mentioned first" is the thing-in-itself discussed above as the 
first phase of existence and to which was opposed a manifold of un- 
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BBsential existence; but a consideration of the latter has discovered 
withJQ it the inovement of reflection and hence it is a ihiDg-in-itself 
like tiie " mentioned first "]. But this second thing-iii-itself is ouly 
other in genei-al ; for as self-ideiitiufll thing it has no further an- 
tithetic relation to the first [it is only " otlier," and hfls no essential 
relation, no dependence upon the first thing-io-iteelf] ; it is the reflec- 
tion into itself of the unessential existence just like the first thing- 
in-itself. The determinflteneas of tlie various th i n gs- in -the ;na elves 
through which they are opposed to each other belongs therefore to 
external reflection [and not to things-in-themselves] . 



3. This external reflection is a process of relation of the tliings-io- 
tliemselves to each other — their reciprocal mediation as mutual 
others. The things-in-themselves are, therefore, extremes of a syl- 
logism whose middle term constitutes tlieir external existence — the 
existence through whieh they are mutually others to each other and 
different things. Tliis difference of theirs is found only in their re- 
lation to each other. As far as they stand in relation they have 
superficial determinations distinguishing thera from each other, hut 
these determinations of difference do not appertain to the things-in- 
themselves except in this relation to each otlier. The latter, as re- 
gards tiiese distinctions, are indifferent, reflected into themselves, and 
absolute [i. e. things in themselves are held to be independently 
existent for themselves and as having unessential relation to each 
other, through which relation the manifold of marks, properties, ac- 
cidents, &c,, which characterize concrete things arise]. — This process 
of relation constitutes the totality of "Existence;" the thing-in- 
itself stands in relation to an activity of reflection external to it, in 
which it possesses manifold determinations. In this exterunl reflec- 
tion it is the repulsion of itself from itself into another thing- in-itself. 
This repulsion is the counter impulse within itself inasmuch as each 
of these is another to itself only as reflecting itself from and out of 
another. It has its poaited-being not in itself but in another, and it 
is determined only through the determinateness of the other, and 
this other is hkewise determined only through the determinateness of 
the former. [N. B. The method by which reflection saves the 
thing-in-itself from dependence upon beings external to it and pre- 
seiTea its self-identity; the multiplicity of properties and other de- 
terminations belonging to the Thing which are well known to involve 
the interrelation of things and their interdependence, is made to be 
wliolly a sphere by itself unessential and contingent as regards the 
things-in-themselves ; by this device reRection saves the independence 
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uid aelf-identJty of Uiiiigs-in-lhemaelves ; the realm of dependence, 
': e., of positeil-being, appertaiDS only to this sphere of contingent 
telatioo - — bcit this realm contains the entire sphere of determinate- 
iieas of Ihinga; hence Hegel says that the posited- being and the 
deterniinnteness do not belong to the thing-in-itself but to ite other, 
and tliei-efore tlie thing-in-itself is unaffected by the other, indifferent 
to it.] But the two things-in-themselves, since according to this 
view their difference does not appertain to themselves, but each one's 
difference is solely in the other, are not different from each other. 
The thing-in-itself, since it is defined as relating to the other extreme 
as tn another thing-in-itself, stands in relation to that which is not 
different from it, and tiie external reflection which constitntea the 
mediating relation between the estremes is a process of relation 
Holeiy of the thing-in-itaelf to itself; in otiier words, it is essentially 
its reQectioQ into itself. Conscqnently it ts in-itself- existent deter- 
minatenesB, or the determinateness of the thing-in-itself. The thing- 
in-itself. therefore has this determinateness not in relation to an 
external thing-in-itself, nor has the other thing-in-itself determinate- 
ness merely in relation to the former; the determinateness is not one 
whereby that appertains to the surface of the thing-in-itself [to its 
sphere of relation to others outside of it], but it is the essential me- 
diation of itself with itself aa its own other. — The two things-in- 
themaelves which are here considered as constituting the extremes 
of tlie relation fall together into one thing-in-itself for the reason 
that they have essentially belonging to them no determinateness to 
distinguish them from each other [for this has been placed by the 
external reflection iii their contingent relation and expressly denied 
of the ihings-in-themaelves]. There is only one thing-in-itself which 
in the external reflection stands in a process of relation to itself ; and 
it is this its own relation lo itself in which it is its own other that 
constitutes its determinateness. 

This determinateness of tlie tlung-in-itself is the "Property" of 
the Thing. 

b. Tiie PropertiBB of Things. 

Quality is the immediate determinateness of a somewhat: the 
negative itself through which liHng is someiokat. In like manner the 
Property of a Thing is the negativity of reflection, through which 
existence in general becomes a particular existence, and as simple 
identity with itself, is thing-in-itself. Tlie negativity of reflection, 
the annulled mediation, is mediation still; and it is relation, though 
not relation to another as such, as quality is, quality being the 
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unreflected determinateneas ; it is relation to itself as its own other ; 
in olber trords it is a mediation nliicti is at the same time self-ident- 
ical. The abstract thing-iii- itself, too, is this process of relation 
which retiii'Qs from another back into itself ; through this it ia de- 
tertniiied in itself. Its determinateness, however is its nature or 
constitution [^BeackaffenheW] which as such is its own detennining 
character \1ieatimm.ung — determination, destination, vocation, quali- 
tative character] and as process of relation to another does not paaa 
over into otber-being, nor is it subject to change. 

A thing has properties ; and these are, in the first place, its particu- 
lar relations to another. Properties have arisen only as modes of 
relation of the things to each other, they belong therefore to the 
activity of external reflection and to the sides of posited-being of 
the thing. But, in the second place, the thing has its being-in-itself 
in this posited-being; it preserves itself [as self-identical! in this. 
relation to others ; it is therefore, of course, only a surface of itself 
which Existence exposes to the vicissitudes of change and becoming ; 
the Property does not suffer dissolution through this. A thing has a 
property of influencing another thing in this or that respect \ and of 
uttering itself in a manner peculiar to itself in its effects upon or 
relations to another. It manifests this property (only under condi- 
tions that are adapted to it) in the other thing, but still the property 
is peculiarly its own and its self-identical basis j — this reflected quality 
is accordingly called a property; in this it passes over into an exter- 
nality but the property still retains its identity in that externality. 
The thing through its properties becomes a cause and the cause is 
preserved in its effect. Yet in this place the thing is not yet deter- 
mined as actual cause ; it is only the quiescent thing with a manifold 
of properties; it is only as yet the in-itself existent reflection of its 
determinations and not its positing reflection. 

The thing-in-itaelf is therefore, as we have seen, essentially not 
merely thing -in -itself in the sense that its properties are the posited- 
being of an external reflection, but they are its own determinations 
through which it stands in a definite relation to itself. The Ihing-in- 
itself is not a basis devoid of determinations existing beyond or be- 
hind its external existence ; but it ia in its properties ; it is present as 
their ground, which means [(.e. "ground" means] self-identity in 
its posited-being ; but it is at the same time conditioned ground, and 
this means that its posited-being is likewise self-external reflection ; 
it is reflected into itself and self- identical in so far as it is external. 
Through existence the thing-in-itself enters into external relations. 
Existence consists in this externality: it is the immediateuess of 
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ning, aorl in this the tiling is expost-d to change ; l)iit it is also the 
Reeled iiDiDiiiHatciiiesa nf GroiiiK), nnii the thing is consequently by 

"Itself and self- identical iu its eliange. Tliis meutioii of tlJe gronnd- 
1 miist not bo taken here in the Hense that the thing as sueh is 
s ground of its properties: the thing-ness itself is as such 

the determination of Ground — the property is not distinct from its 

ground, nor does it eonstiliite merely the posited-heing. but it has 

passed over into its externfllity and therefore is really ground reflected 

into itself. The property itself is as sueh the ground — posited-being 

which esials by itself; in other words, the 

form of its self-identity; its determinatenes 

the ground ; and the whole is, in its repulsion 

relating to itself in its external immt 

exists therefore essentially and that i1 



istence i 
wlf. 



■Kternal immediateness at the t 



is the self-external of 

id determining, ground 
The thing^in-itself 
means, conversely, that 



i time being-in- 



Remark. 



F'We have already mentioned when considering the phases of pariio- 
]ar being [page 120 of the original of Vol. I of this Logic, 2d ed.] 
ider the phase of heing-in-itself), the category of ■'Thing- 
ita-ilself," and in tliat place have observed that the thing-in- itself as 
mch is nothing but thu empty abslraetiou from all determinateness, 
cerning which absti'action one of course can know nothing, 
^r ihe preeise reason that all determination [about which oue cunld 
' anything] is abstraeted. Tiie thing-in- itself is presupiwaed to 
t void of determiiiation. hence all determination falls outside of it 
I reflection foreign to it, and toward which it is indifferent, this 
'nal reflection is the stage of consciousness which belongs to 
«iiaceiidental idealism. Since transcendental idealism attributes all 
(fiterminateness of things both as to form and to content to the con- 
ss, it follows, according to that standpoint, that it is my 
Objective affair that I see the leaves of the trees nut as blaek hut as 
; that the sun appears round and not square ; tbiit sugar tastes 
Sreet and noli bitter; and that I (is the first and second strokes of 
c hour as in snccession and not as simultaneous, nor the fli'st as 
cause and the second as its effect. This brilliant exhibition of sub- 
jective idealism is in direct contradiction to the consciousness of 
freedom, according to which 1 know myself to be general and unde- 
termined and distinguish from myself those manifold and 
determinations and recognize them as external to myself t 
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longing lo tlie tilings alone. Tlie ego is in tliis eoiiaeiousiieaa of ils 
freedom that true identity reflected into itself which tlie tliing-in-iteelf 
is (leHned lo be. Glsewliere I have shown that this transuen dental 
idealism never transoenda the limitaiioii of the ego through the ob- 
ject, in fact never gets beyond the finite world, but changes only the 
form I't the liniilation, whieh remains for it something absolute, inas* 
much, namely, as it translatea it out of the objective form into the 
suhjective, and makes it into determinatenessea of tile ego and 
thereby transfers what ordinary conaeionaness knows aa change and 
manifoldneas in external things intti a wild hurlyhurly going on in 
the ego like that which the ordinary consuiouBneas has anppoaed to 
exist in external tilings. In die present conalderatioii, the thing-in- 
itself und the reflection which ia externa! to it in ita first phase, stand 
opposed to each other. This phase of reflection has not yet deter- 
mined itself as consciousness ; nor has the thing-in-itself determined 
itself as ego. It has become evident from the exposition of the ua- 
tnre of tlie thing-in-itself and of external reflection, that this exter- 
nal reflection developes into the tliing-in-H-self, or, conversely, into a 
determination of the first mentioned thing-in-itself. The esaentinl 
thing in regard to this insutflciency of the stand-point upon which 
the mentioned philosophj' rests, consists in this, that it seta up the 
abslTDct thing-in-itself as an ultimate principle and opposes to this 
the activity of reflection or the determinateness and manifoldness 
of properties, while in point of fact the thing-in-itself essentially con- 
tains that external reflection in itself and developes into a thing with 
its own determinations — a thing endowed with properties — and by 
this means, we find that the abstraction of the thing, viz. the pure 
thing-in-itself shows itself to be an untrue determination. 



c Intenkt;tioD between thitiga. 

The tbing-iu-itself exists essentially. Ex m eness and 

determinateness belong to its being-in-itsel [to a ] or to ita 

reflection into itaelf [i.e., to it without ref to dependence 

on others]. The thing-in-itself is tiierefore a gw h roperties ; 
and therefore there ia a multiphcity of thin d h hinga are 

not diatinguisbed from each other through a f xtenial to 

them as [assumed by the stand-point treated h p e us section. 
wherein the multiplicity that pertains to the rtli'n uf a 

thing was explained by referring it tinhe ui^inifoldnesa of the subject. 
i.e., to the five senses or to external things which were iironglit into 
relation lo it] hut they are distinguished from each other through the 
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manifold dett!rminatieiie8§ [teculiarto eacli. Theet muiiifitld [several} 
diffureiit things interact upon eacli other tlirough their Hiflei-eiU prop- 
ertieii ; in fact, ibti property is this relation of iutet'Hctioii iteeif, and 
ibe thing is notliiug else ; the mutual aet of determination, the middle 
term Itetween thiugs-iu-tliemselvea which as extremes ure osanmed as 
indifferent towai-ds this, their relation — this middle termia itself, tiie 
self-identical reflection and the very thing- in -itself which those ex- 
tremesnre supposed to be. The thiugness is consequently reduced lo the 
form of undetermined ^elf-identity which has its I'ssenlialilv only in its 
pi-Oiierty. If, therefore, a thing or things in general ara spoken iif as 
liiiving no definite propertieij it in all the same whether one or many 
are s])i>l<en of — their difference is only a quantitative one. not a differ- 
ence in kind. That which is regarded as one thing can likewise he 
made into many things or regarded as many things ; the discrimination 
into many things, or the union of many things in one, is thns made 
n externul aflair [thing is a relative synthesis; i.e., the com- 
reheosion, the inclusion in the thing is a matter of degree; .h pro- 
Hind mind habitnally thinks together a greater assemhiage of prop- 
Jrties and relations in his conception of a thing than does the -ihallow 
bind ; he thinks its relations to other things, and sees in it the results 
fl interaction, the mniks which it has received from the aciivily of 
Other things; and moreover he sees in its essential activity the poten- 
tiality of a reciprocating influence emanating from it and modifying 
other things ; the mere sensuous consciousness uannot perceive prop- 
is properties, at all ; hence it cannot he said to perceive things 
KJperly speaking; what a hrnte i)erceive3 where we perceive things, 
|t is not easy to reahze if we are not vei-sed in psychology, our hahil 
rmly established of thinking with the category of thitiff; the 
E^me habit, moreover, occasions an even greater dilSculty to ihe oi-di- 
|Rry mind when it is called upon to think specnlntive resnlts, because 
e speculative thinking repudiates the category of thing]. A book 
iiing " and each of Its leaves is also a " thing " ; and so t^io is 
ftsh and every piece of a leaf howsoever line, and so tid hifinituvi. 
Ttie determinateness whereby a thing is deflued as "' this puriiculiir 
;," lies only in its properties. A thing is distinguished from 
r things through its properties ; this is so because the property is 
e negative reflection and the activity of distinguishing: therefore 
i thing has its distinction from others only in its properries. and 
^ue possesses this distinction within itself. It is distin(.-irr)n re- 
nted into itself, and through this the thing is indSffereni towards 
(hers and tnwiirdf its relniion U} othei-s, even in its posited-lieiiig, 
□ its I'elatiiin to others. Consequently a thing witliont iu prop- 
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crties U notliing hut the abstrattt being in itself, an external aggregate 
and a non-essential inclusion [I'.e., a collection of nrnterials not essen- 
tially related to each other]. Tlie true being-in-itself is the heing-in- 
itself in its posited- being and this is the property. Hence ttiing-uess 
has become for us " prnperty." 

The thing, according to this, is defined as an in -itself -existent ex- 
treme standing in relation to the property; and the pi-operty is a 
middle term between the things which stand thus in relation. But 
this relation [between the things, and constituting the property or 
the " middle term] " jnst mentioned ia that in which the things meet 
as the self-re[)elling reflection and in which they ai-e dialingiiished 
from iind related to each other. This distinction and relation of the 
tilings is one reflection and one continnity of the same. The things 
themselves in this aspect of the process are included wholely within 
the continuity of the property, and they vanish as independent ex- 
tremes which possess existence outside of this property. 

Thi- properly which is defined as constiinling the relation between 
the independent extremes is therefore itself what is independent 
[and not the things, as was supposed] . 
this [property as independent] are the nc 
sentifti only so far as they have a phas 
which is self- distinguishing [self- repel ling] ; but this phai 
" proiwrly " [thus the only phase of essentiality belonging to things 
is their properties]. The property is therefore not an "annulled" 
phase of the thing, or, in other words, it is not a mere "moment" 
of tile thing; hut the thing is in truth only an inclndiug surface — 
the non-essential aggregate [" Urtifa-ng" — f.e.,the including unify, 
containing the properties within it as the only realities; the thing has 
thus become a busk, shell, cover, containing the property as its ker- 
nel] ; although the thing is negative unity, it is only the oneness of 
a "womewhat," uaraely, an immediate one [i.e., the "one" of the 
category of Being]. Altliough the thing has been defined as non- 
essential inclusion in a former connection, when it was deprived of 
its properties by an external act of abstraction, yet here this ab- 
straction has taken place through the passing over of the thing-in- 
itself into property. But with contrary results ; for in the former 
act of abstraction it was the thing, the abstract tiling without its 
properties that was thought to be essential, while the property was 
thought to be merely an external determination; now it is the thing 
as such that is defined to be a mere indifferent, external and [non- 
essential] form for the properties. The properties are consequently 
now freed from the indednite and powerless bond which the nnity of 



The things as opposed 1 
Things are ef- 
elating reflection 
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Hie thing conetitHtes. It is the properties that constitute the exist- 
Bnce of the thing. Each property is an inde|iender)t matter or raa- 
^^&1. SiiiL'e the properly is a .simple aelf-(;ontinuity, Ita form tikkefl 
n ftt first the aspect of variety fdiveraily or differeneej. Therefore 
liere are manifold independent inntters [or properties — -each prop- 
erty hein^ a matter], and the thing consists uf these. 



The Tliiny t 



* of Mutter 



I Tlie transition of "property" into a •' matter." or into an inde- 
pendent material [Sloff, i.e. stuff, or material] is the well-known 
CSnaition which the science of chemistry lias brought about as re- 
tards the matter which is perceptihie by onr senses. It essays to 
ixplain the properties of color, of smell, of taste, &c., as li^ht-cor- 
Miscles, coloring matter, odor-corpuBcles, acid particles and bitter 
Htrticles, &m.. or it assumes a calotic matter, or an electrical or inag- 
l^etic au<a and with these it is convinced that it has the propertie'4 in 
' tangible reality. Thus the expression is current that things 
I consist of ^lifferent materials or kinds of matter. They shrink from 
calling thesejmaterials or kinds of matter "things," although tliey 
would concede that a pigment, for example, is a tiling. I do not know 
whether they would call the matters of light, heat, and electricity, 
"things." They distinguish things from their constituent parts 
without accui-ately stating whether these constituent parts are also 
things, or whether they are only half things. But at least these 
larts possess existence. 
The necessity of passing over from the stand-point of " proper- 
is" to that of independent matters, in other words, the fact that 
roperties are in truth matters, has been shown. They are what is 
lential, and consequently what is truly independent in the Thing, 
^tthe same time however the reflection of the property into itself 
the phase of its independence or seif-snbaistencej coustitutes only 
he aide of the 'entire activity of I'eflection. It constitutes the atuiul- 
|ent of the distinction and the self- continuity of the properly which 
pould be defined as an existence for another. The thingness in its 
Etse of negative reflection into itself in which it is a distinguishing 
t itself from others and a repulsion of others, is fliy this one-sided 
tew of the property as mere continuity] reduced to a non-essential 
^ment. But at the same time it has defined itself still further in a 
pent aspect. This negative moment (1) has been preserved: 
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for Ihe property has becorae aelf-coiitJQUoua and an independent rnnt- 
malter in so far aB it lias annulled tlie distinction between tilings ; tlie 
oontinuiiy of llie pi'o[)ei'ty ovei' into tlie domiiiii uf otiier tilings [olher- 
beinij] uoiitaiiiB llierefoi-e itself tliu moment of negativity, and its 
independen<;e is at tbe same biini.' na this negative unity ttie restored 
"somewiiat " of " tliingneas" [I'.e., since ttie property includes dif- 
ferent things in its unntiniiity, the property itself, becomes thingness 
or an including unity of an included mnltiplicitv] ; it is the negative 
independence opposed to tlie positive phase which is called " stuff " 
or matter. Through this (2) the thing passes out of its former inde- 
terminateness into perfect detenninateness [definiteness, particu- 
larity]. As thing-in-itstilf, it is the abstract identity, the simple, 
negative existence, or it is defined as the undelerraiued. Secondly, it 
is determined through its properties through which it is distinguished 
from others. But since through the property It is in continuity with 
others instead of separated from them, this imperfect distinction is 
annulled. The thing tlirougli this haa therefore gone back into itself, 
and is now defined as perfectly determinate or particular in itself, it 
is a '■ this tiling." 

(3) But tills return into itself is the self-relation of the deter- 
mination; notwithstanding this, it is non-essential; the continuity 
with itself constitutes the independent matter in which the difference 
between the things i.e. their determinateness existing in and for itself, 
is annulled and a mere externallaffair. The tiling as a "this" is 
therefore pei'fected determinateness but in the element of uon-essen- 
tiality. 

Looked at from the side of the activity of the "property" the 
property is iiol merely external determination hut Esistence-by- itself. 
This unity of externality and essentiality repels itself from itself for 
the reason that it contains within itself the reflection into itself and 
the reflection into others and thus it is on the one hand determination 
as simple, self-identical, self-relating and independent, in wiiieh the 
negative unity, i. p.. the one of the thing, is annulled ; on the other 
hand this determination exists in opposition to others hut as reflected 
into itself, a oue determined in itself: in the fli-st i-espect, it is the 
free matters and iu the second it is the "this thing." These are the 
two moments or phases of the self- identical externality or of the 
"property" reflected into itself. The property was understood to 
be that by which the Ihings were distinguished. Since it has freed 
itself from this its uegalive side through which it inheres in another, 
by this means, the thing has at tlie same time got rid of its side of 
determinateness through other things, and has returned into itself out 
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|$f it« relution to otheiK ; bill at the same time it ia only the tbing in 
ietf become other to itself; since the manifold pro|)ertiee ave inde- 
^ndeut of each other thtir negative relation liae become annulled in 
nityof the tiling; it is therefore the self-identical negation only 
S opposed to the positive continuity of the matter. 

The This eonstitutea therefore the perfeuteddetcrminaleness of the 
ibing in that it is at the same time external. The thing is composed 
mf independent matters which ara indifferent as regiirda tlieir relation 
rithin the thing. This relation is therefoi-e only R non-essential col- 
Ktion of these matters and the distinction of one thing from another 
the nnmberof piirticnlai' matters that are found in the tbings 
respectively. They transcend this particular tiling and continue into 
otiier things and the fact that tbey belong to this particular tbing is 
no restraint or limitation. Quite as little moreover are they limiting 
conditions or restraints for each other because their negative relation 
inly the powerless "This." Therefore they do not annul each 
kber, although confined within the thing; being independent they 
B impenetrable as regards each other ; ui their determinaleness tbey 
relate solely to themselves and constitute a manifold of existences 
indifferent to [independent of] each other; they can have only a 
quantitative limit. The thing as a "This" is therefore merely a 
jonantitative relation of the free matters, a mere collection — (the 
nere conjunction " and ") of the properties. The thing is composed 
n quantity of one matter mid of a given quantity of another, 
ind so on ; this connection or aggregate of matters is no essential 
^nnection, but the thing is just this unity of matters not esaeutially 
[The ordinary consciousness arliitrarily selects from the man- 
Bold of sense- perception an aggregate which it calls " thing." Each 
Ihing may be divided at will into several things or may be concreted 
■ritb other things into a larger thing ; a thing is therefore an arbitrary 
^nthesis of materials. This stage of tbinkiug also isolates pro^ierties 
ig anulytically ; it supposes that the properties within the 
se, severally, from the materials that compose the thing. Its 
lOtto is: "The ingredients taken together will have no attributes 
hbat they do not have, taken separately." This phase of conscious- 
ness will be shown in this chapter to be a psychological incompetency. 
Jhat whole realm of scientific thinking whose activity explains nature 
^ means of Ihe category of " things," as for example — the so-called 
Brnple chemical element — is therefore utterly inadequate to present 
I true theory of the woi'kl of uature.] 



The Disxolulion of the Thing. 

The " This Thing," as above defined, viz., ae the merely quantita- 
tive aggregate of free matters, is absolutely changeable. Its change 
coDsists in this that one or more of its matters may be withdrawn 
from its flggregiite, or that others msiy be added to this aggregate, or 
they may he changed in their quantitative relation [relative amount 
of each] to each other. The origination and dissolution of a " this 
thing" is mere external destruction of sucli external combination 
or it is the re-combination of elements for which it is indifferent 
whether they are combined or not. The matters circulate out of and 
into ^^ this thing " without restraint ; the thing itself is the absolute 
porosity without any principle of measure belonging to it that should 
limit the kind and amount of the matters — it ia no form-principle. 

Hence the thing in its absolute particularity of determinateuesa 
through which it is a " this thing" is perpetually exposed to disaohi- 
tion. 'I'hisdissolulioQ ia the effect of external influences just aa in fact 
the being itself of the thing is such an effect. [But its dissolution 
and the externality of its tieing are both essential to its nature.] It ia 
only a con junction " aud " [connecting the properties thus, white anrf 
acid, &c.] : it consists only of this externality. But it is also com- 
posed of its matters, and is not merely an abstract '■ this " as such — 
the entire "this thing" ia a elf -dissolution. The thing, namely, is 
deflued as an external collection of independent matters ; these mat- 
ters are not things, they do not possess the negative independence 
which belongs to the thing; but they are the independent proper- 
ties — determinatenesses reflected into themselves. The mattera are 
therefore, simple and self-related ; but their content ia a determin- 
ate aesa ; the reHection into itself is only the form of this content 
which is not as such reflected into itself, but which relates to others 
aa regards its d e terrain a teness — the relation of the matters as in- 
different to each otiier, but it is likewise their negative relation ; by 
reason of their determinateness [particulaiity] the matters are tliem- 
selyea this negative reflection, and this constitutes the punctateness 
[tendency to isolated singleness, brittlenesa that breaks up into inde- 
pendent points, disintegration, individual repulsion] of the thing. 
Each of the matters is not what the others are and according to the 
particularity of the content it ia opposed to them, and the one ia not 
in ao far as the other is — according to their phase of independence. 

The thing is. therefore, tlie relation to each other of the matters of 
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feich tt Gonsiets, in siith r manner tbat each one exists coordinately 
irtth the other, but at the same time each one lioea not exist in so far 
B the other exists. In so far, therefore, as the one matter is in the 
T the othei-s are annulled by it: but at the same time the thing ia 
lie i-onj It notion " and " [White and sour and round iind heavy and 
\nd smooth and fragrant, etc.], or the indepeiidenee of the one 
[Batter and of the others. In the existence of the one matter, the 
pthei*s, therefore, do not exist, and yet liliewise the other matters do 
^^ist in the former : and so reciprocally of ail there different mat- 
each one excludes ail the others, and at the same time partic- 
^ates in them. Since, therefore, in the same respect: in nhich the 
e exists tlie others also exist and tliis ia the one existence of the 
matters — the punctateness. or the negative unity of the thing — they 
interpenetrate each other without hindrance; and since the thing is 
at the same time only their " and ' ' and the matters are reflected into 
their determinateness and consequently are indifferent towards each 
other and do not come in contact with each other even in their mutual 
interpenetration. The matters are therefore essentially porous so that 
ti one exists in the pores of the other, i.e. in the non-existence of 
E other [because the porea are the vacuities of the matters wherein 
jeir existence ceases] ; and this existence of the others is likewise 
mnulraent and the existence of the first [t. e.. in the pores of 
the others]. The thing ia therefore the self- contradictory mediation 
of independent existence through its opposite, viz., tiiroughits nega- 
rttioD, or the self- contradictory mediation of one independent matter 
trough the existence and nou-exist«nce of another. The category 
' existence has attained its perfeelion in the category of '■ this 
' viz. : it is the unity of independent being or being-in-itself, 
ind of non-essential existence ; the truth of existence is therefore its 
Jeing- by-its elf [I'-e., indejiendeiit self-suhaistcnce] , in the realm of 
kon -essentiality, or in other words it is the possession of its self-snb- 
e in another, and even in the absolute other — it ia the having 
1 nugatorinesa fof its foundation. It is therefore PHENOM- 
NOK. 

Rerrhark. 



t'llt is one of the current notions of common consciousness tbat 
"thing" is compoaed of many independent matters. On the one 

ftnd the thing is regarded as having properties whose combination is 
B thing ! on the other hand, however, the various determinations are 
[en as matters whose self-subsistence is not tbat of the thing, but 
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con ti'ari wise : the thing consists of tlietn and takes its self- subsistence 
Ji'om them — the thing being only their external combination ftod 
quantitative limit. Both of tliesie points of view, tlist of the pro|ier- 
tics as well as that of tlie free matters, have the same content, the dif- 
ference being that in one ease they regard the moments aa having 
their negative unity in the Tliingnesa, i. e., in the basis different from 
and other to themselves, and in the other case they regard the moments 
as different from and independent of each other, each one reflected 
into itself in its own unity and not in the unity ot the Thingness. 
These matters now are further defined as independent existence, but 
they are also together in one thing. The " this thing" possesses the 
two phases : first it is n this [^pnnctate, repelling, atomic, individualj 
and secondly it is the " and " [the including or aggregating unity]. 
The "and" is that which occurs in external sense-perception as 
space- extension ; the " this," on the other hand, is the negative unity, 
the pnnctateness [excluding individuality] of the thing. The matters 
are together within the punctatenesa and their " and " or the exten- 
sion is everywhere this punctateness ; for the " and " as ihiugn* 



essentially a negative unity 
tera ia, there in one and tht 
not have its properties, the ■ 
for example, its color hei-e, 
but in the point in which it 
&c. Because ni 



Where, therefore, the one of these mat- 
ame point is the other. The thing does 
e in one pltice and another in another — 
: scent there, its heat in a third place. &c., 
warm, it is also colored, acid, electric, 
these materials are not external to each other, but 
arc in one "this," they are assumed as porona and as thougli one ex- 
isted in the intei-atices or intervening spaces of the other. Each one 
which exists in the interetices of the other is however porous itself, 
&n<l in its pores, therefore, the others exist [and it again within their 
porea, while within its pores], and this again and again for the third 
time, or tlie tenth [and so (ui iiiJijiUum}. Ail are porous and in the 
interstices of each ai'e found all of the others, just as each one is in 
the pores of every other. They are therefore a multiplicity of mat- 
ters that interpenetrate each other reciprocally, and are interpene- 
trated, so tliat each one inter penetrates in turn itself again. Each is 
posited as its own negation, and this negation is the self- subsistence 
of another; hut this self-subsistence is likewise the negution of this 
other and the self-subsistence is the flrst. 

The subterfuge through which the scientific imagination prevents 
the contradiction from resulting through the unity of several 
independent matters in a thing, or preserves their indifference towards 
each other in their interpeneiralion is, as ia well known, the theory of 
small particles or atoms and of pores or interstices. Where self-dis- 
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■nbtion, contradiction, and negntion of negation enler and in geii- 

anytliing is to he comprehendel [graspei together in 

lOliglit] tlie suientiHc imagination desueu'ts to tlie use of external, 

Lutitntive distiiictiima. Iiiorder toex|)ln )iig itkn and evnnea- 

ce it has reeoui-se to the conceptions of gra innli eas ' and ■■ by 

;ree9," and in explaining lieingil lias recomse to tl e conception of 

mallness or miniit^nesg [molecules or atomic constituente, etc.], in 

inceptions the varnishing ia reduceii simply to an impercepti- 

e gradation and the contradiction is reduced to a confused appear- 

luce, and the true relation is obscured Viy conversion into an iudefl- 

t product of the imagination, whose indistinctness euneeals the 
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Now, if we examine this indistinctness [and bring it to a focus] we 
ted it to be nothing at all but the contradiction itself, partly the sub- 
fective contradiction of the ncl.ivitv of the imagination, partly the oli- 
tbctive activity of the thing perceived. 

[ The activity of mental representation ["scientific imagination"] 
tself contains all of the elements of this contradiction, Tbe_very 
first aspect of its activity is the contradiction involved in the fact 
that it pi'opoaes to itself to hold fast to simiile perception, and 
nilow only things that actually exiat to come into its presenL>e; 
diDd yet, on the other hand, it hastens to identify as sensu- 
> beings the products of its owu reflection, tbougbts which 
mnot be verified by an appeal to sense -perception. The small 
uticles or atoms and the pores have, according to it, a sensuoua ex- 
jbteuce, and the same kind of reality ia predicated of their posited 
i^ing [i. H., dependent qnalities] that is affirmed of color, heat, etc. 
Horeover if this mental picture or representation [scientific imagina- 
ion] of the objective indistinctness in which the pores and atoms are 
toneeived is examined attentively, not only a matter and also its 
legation are recognized, so arranged that the matter and the pore, 
jthich ia its negation, are arranged side by side and alternately, 
t the matter and then the pore; hut in this particular thing 
independent matter and its negation, or poi'osity and the 
l^er inde|>endent matter, ai'e found in one and the same point, 
that this porosity and the independent esistence of matters in each 
bber as in one constitute a mutual negation and in terpe net ration of 
mterpenetralion. The modern expositions of physics in their ex- 
pfanation of the expanaion of steam in the atmospheric air, and of the 
"mixing together of the different kinds of gases, furnish a more defin- 
ite example of the phases of thought here presented. They show 
that, for example, a certain volume of air will take up a certain quan- 
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tity of steam. !iik) that an eqtial ainount of apaiie empty of aii' would 
not coiilain any more; anil that tlie different kinds of gases are vacua 
to eaeh otber, or at teast bave no oliemical com hi nation w\t,\\ eaeli 
other, eacli being self-oontinuoiis wlien it pervades tlie other and each 
being indifferent to the other, but in the idea of the thing each mat- 
ter is found just where the other is; they interpenetrate the same 
point, the independence of the one is the iudependence of the other. 
This is contradictory; the thing, however, is notliing elae than tliis 
contradiction, and therefore it is propurly called phenomenon. 

A similar application is made of this notion uf mattera in explain- 
ing the operations of the mind through the conception of psychic 
forces or '■faculties." The tnind is in amiich deeper sense [than tlie 
thing] a " tliis particular " somewhat, a negative unity in which its de- 
terminations interpenetrate each other. But hy this image- thin king 
it is commonly conceived as a "Thing." Man is odmmonly said to 
consist of soul and body, each one passing for somelliing independent 
of Che otber ; in the same manner the soul is made to consist of psy- 
chic forces each one of which possesses independent existence and 
has an activity that worka according to its own nature without refer- 
ence to the others. For example, they imagine that the understand- 
ing acts in this place, the i>nagiuatlon in that; and that the under- 
standing may be set in activity without the memory, &c. ; or tliat one 
faculty may be active while the others lie dormant, &c. Since they 
are all contained in the psychical thing, tlie soul, which Is a simple 
material and which as simple is immaterial, these faculties are not 
represented as particular mattei's ; but they are represented as powers 
and as such they have the same cliaracter of indifference towards 
each other that is ascribed to the matters in a thing. But the mind 
is not that contradiction which a thing is; it does not annul itself 
and thereby become phenomenal ; but it is already in itself the con- 
tradiction which has returned into its absolute unity, the Idea, in 
which distincLious are to lie thought, not as independent existences, 
but only as particular moments, or phases, in the thinking aubject- 



Sbcond Chapter. 

Phenomenon. 

Existence is the immediateness of being to which essence has 
again restored itself. This immediateness is potentially [in its nat- 
ure] the reflection of essence into itself: essence has as existence 
proceeded from its ground; ground has become existence. Exist- 
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ence ta this reflected immediateneas in so fni' as it is the ahsolute 
negativity in itself. It is now also posileti as Ibis reflection of nega- 
tivity, since it is now ileflned ne phenomenon. 

Plienomonon is tlierefore, in tbe first place, essence in its exist- 
ence; essence ia i mm eiJ lately preaent in it. The fact timt it is not 
imnieiliate lint reflected eKisteiice is its phase of essence ; but exist- 
ence OS essential existence is phenomenon. 

Somewliat is & mure phenomenon in the sense that eKistence aa 
such ia only a [tositeil esiaience — not in ami for itself. Its essen- 
tiality consists in having trithin it the negativity of reflection, the 
nature of essence. This is not a foreign, external reSeclion, wliich 
belongs to essence, and in contrast to which existence might seem to 
be only phenomenon. But, as has been shown, it is the essentiality' 
of existence to be phenomenon; plienomenon is tlie truth of exist- 
ence. The activity of reflection by which existence becomes pheuoin- 
enou belongs to exiatence itself. 

Where it is said that somewhat is ouly a phenomenon, meaning 
that it is in contrast to the true existence, the fact is overlooked chat 
tlie phenomenon is rather the higlier truth, for it ia existence as 
essential opposed to existence which is unessential — essential exist- 
ence being pbenomenou and nou-esseutial existence being the Imme- 
iliate existence [exiaWnice non-essential is existence without relations : 
existence in its relations is the phenomenon ; the present doctrine of 
'' relativity " lielongs to the doctrine of llie phenomenon. Since tlie 
non-essential exislence is only one of the phases of phenomenon, 
viz.. its phase of immediate existence, while the oegative reflection is 
tlie other phase, it is seen that phenomenon is a totality more essential 
than existence]. If phenomenon is called non-essential this is done 
from tlie supposition that the immediate is something positive and 
true as opposed to the pliase of negativity contained in the phenome- 
non ; but this immediate does not yet contain essential truth \i. e,, it 
does not yet contain relativity within its definition]. Existence ceases 
to be non-essential when it becomes phenomenon. 

Essence appears to itself, first in ils simple identity ; in this phase 
it is the abstract reflection, it is the pure movement from nothing 
Ihrungh nothing liacif to itself. Essence manifests itself, and in this 
phase it becomes real appearance, since the phases of appearance have 
existence in Manifestation or phenomenon. The manifestation or 
phenomenon is, as has licen sliown, the thing in its negalive self-medi- 
M.ion ; the distinctions which it contains are independent matters. 
And these independent matters form a contradiction, namely they 
liave an immediate existence of tlieir own, and at llie same time have 
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their existence only in others independent of them, nnd consequently 
they exist in llie negntion of their existence : and consequently, again 
they constitute the negation of those other inde]>endent ones, or, what 
is the same thing, the negation of their own negation. Appearance is 
the Slime mediation, but its restless phases assume in the mediation 
of the phenomenon the form of immediate inrte])eniienee. On the 
other hand, the immeihate iudeiiendence which belongs to exiatenLre 
is reduced to a phase of the former. Phenomenon is therefore the 
union of appearance and existence. 

Phenomenon defintd iniire ai-ciirately is essential existence; its 
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The Law of the Phenomenon. 

1. The phenomenon is the existing mediated through its nega- 
tion wliich constitutes its independence or self-suhsistence. This 
its negation is liowever another independent somewhat; butitis like- 
wise essentially annulled. 

The existing somewhat is therefore the return into itself through 
its negation and through the negation of its negation ; it lias there- 
foi-e essential independence; and at the same time it is a mere pos- 
ited being [dependent] which has a ground and has its esistence in 
another. In the first place, therefore, the phenomenon is the existence 
togeliier with its essentiality — the posited-being with its ground; 
hut tills ground is the negation; and the other independent, the 
ground of the first, isliltewise only a posited-being, lu other words 
the existing aomewhiit is, as phenomenal, reUected into another. 
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tcti is its ground, but tluH giouiiri is iti turn itself reflected into 
er. Tlie eaaeMtUl iiulepeiidence which appertains to it, for the 
n that it is a return into itself, is on nccouiit of the negativity 
J. its momenta the return of nouglit tlirntigh nought baclt to itself ; 
e inriependence of the existing somewhat^ ie therefore only essen- 
1 appearance. The. connection of ihe exietiDg somen'hats which 
plund each other reciprocally, consists therefore in this mutual nega- 
D that the inde penile nee of one is not the independence of the 
itits posited-being or dependence; and this relation of the 
posited -being, or dependence, alone eonetitnles independence. Tlie 
ground is now present as it is in itn truth, viz., it is a primary some- 
whiit which is only a presupposed. 

\_ Now this constitutes the negative side of the phenomenon. But 
s negative mediation there is uontained in nn immediate form 
e positive identity of tlic existing son)ewha1«. For it is not posited- 
Hng [dependent] as opposed to an easeiilial ground — in other 
pvds, it is not nn nppenrnnce belonging to an indeijendent heing, 
Bt it is posited- being [dependence] which relates to posited-lieing, — 
\ other words it is an H|]pearance only within an appearance. Witliin 
s its negation or its other, which iUelf has l>een aimulled, it [the 
lienomenon] relates only to itself and is consequently aelf-ideniical 
\ positive essentiality. This identity is not the iramediateness which 
jertains to existence as snch, and which is only unessential, and 
s its suheiatence in another; lint it is the essential content of the 
ienomenon, which has two sides: first, in the form of posited -being 
[ of external immeiliateness ; secondly, the posited-being as self- 
fentical. According to the Brst side, it is a particular heing, a eon- 
tlgent unessential somewhat exposed to change, origination and 
fiinescence liy reason of its immedialeness. Aeuording to the sec- 
llil side it is the simple content which abides inider the mentioned 
pginelion and evanescence. 

ontent, besides being the simple which underlies the phase of 
Utnge, is also a definite, particular content, containing variety 
lin itself- It is tlie reflection Iretiirn-into-itaelf] of the phenom- 
n [(. e., the totality of the phenomenon which presents the complete 
rule of the activity of change, and hence ila abiding image or form, 
ecanee the continued activity of the proceaa does nothing but repeat 
f and over again the cycle of phases which constitute the phe- 
menou; e. g., the year containa a lotslity of seasons, and a longer 
Tiort of time than a year does but repent the cycle already contained, 
iitiility, within the year; the type of the variety of seasons 
iilhin llie V'H' l--* a perrnuLieLit nnder a variable — it is, as here called 
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Iiy Hegei, ihe "law of tlie plienoraenon "], In this reflection or re- 
turn into itself ilje pflrticiilar existeneesare negiitive [ ''. e., perishable ; 
hut tliey form a aeries wbich retiiins into itstif ] ; this reflection cou- 
aeqiiently contains esseutially the determiiiateness [ i. e., the senes of 
transitory particular existences whicli form the total cycle or tlie plie- 
iiomenon, give definite parliciilaiily to the cycle or phenonieiiou, so 
that one phenomenon is distinguished from another liy the series of 
evaneseenl esistences within it]. Tlie [ihenomenon however is the 
mpnifold variety, existent witliin it, mhicb runs its course and 
passes through its succession of pliases; its refleeted content on the 
other hand is its manifoldnesa reduced to simplicity. Tlie definite 
particular content which is essential is therefore not merely a single 
one of the paiticular pliases of the phenomenon, hut, heing the esseii' 
tial particularity of the phenomenon, it includes the entire particularity 
or determinateness within the phenomenon, the particularity of eucfa 
and every one. In the phenomenon therefore each phase of its »nc- 
cession of phases possesses its self-sulisisLence in tlie other phases 
[f*. e., there may be mutual interdependence among these phxises] in 
such ft manner that each phase is only in its non-subsistence 
[i. e., its truth or totalitj'is realized only liythe traiisi tori n ess of each 
phase]. This contradiction annuls itself ; and its reflection-into-it- 
self is the identity of its twofold self subsistence, namely, that the 
posited-being or dependence of the one is also the posited lieing or 
dependence of the othei'. ||One phase of transitoriness has its sub- 
sistence in another phase of transitoriness; the second phase being 
transitory and having iti) phase in another, the Bi'st phnse has its non- 
subsistence as well as its subsislenee in the second phase ; this ia the 
ooutradictiiin spoken of in the test.] They [the two dependent 
phases] constitute one subsistence, although constituting variety or 
diversity within the one subsistence. 

In the essential side of the phenomenon, consequently, the nega- 
tivity of the unessential content through which it annuls itself, has 
consequently returned into identity; it is an indifferent subsistence 
[('. «., a non-related, neither repelling nor attracting distinction, each 
one independent of the other] whicli is not the annLiUed particu- 
larity, [not the identity of the particularities within the phenome- 
non with their differences omitted.] hut rather the self-subsistence 
[the positive inclusion of all the differences within tin- identity] of 
the other. 

This unity is the Law of the Phenomenon. 

2. The law is therefore what is positive in the mediation which 
constitutes the phenomenon. The phenomenon is in its firet phase. 
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existence aa negative self- mediation, ao tbat tbe existing thing ie 
intiliftted througli its own non-subsistence — through aiiothei' tliiug — 
and again tliiougli the non-subsistence of this other thing — this pro- 
cess constituting its self-mediation [tbe second part of its mediation, 
namely, the non-subsistence of the other into which the first phase 
passes is as important us ibe non-subaiateuce of the first phase ; in 
finding out the totality of a succession of appearances with intent to 
find tbe law or tbe ideal type which Hegel here calls " Phenoinenon " 
we must trace one phase into another and another again, until the 
Urst phase i-eappears, then we have the totality of phases, the total 
particularity involved and hence the permanent or the law of the 
pbeuonieuou]. In this is coctained, first, the mere appearance and 
disappearance of the several phases, and this is the unessential side 
of the phenomenon ; secondly, it contains also the abiding or the 
law f^tliat is to say, the necessary recurrence, or repetition of the 
appearance and disappearance] ; for each of that series of phases in 
the phenomenon exists through tbe annulment of tbe other phases 
[their annulment posits it] ; and their posited-being [dependence] as 
their negativity is at the same time the self-identical, positive phase 
of Lheir dependence [y'ae dependence of each makes the indepen- 
dence of the others]. 

This abiding subsistence which belongs to the phenomenon and ia 
here called its law is, therefore, aa haa been shown, at first opposed 
to the immediateness of being which appertains to existence. This 
immediatcncsB, it is true, is potentially a reflected immediateness 
viz., that which is returned into itself aa ground ; but in the phenom- 
enon this simple immediateness is different from the reflected imme- 
diateness which showed itself formerly in the category of Thing. 
The existing thing in its dissolution became this antithesis: what 
tliere was positive in its dissolution is the aeif-identity of tbe process 
of the phenomenon as posited-being self -identical in its other posited- 
being. In the second place, this reflected immediate neas has been 
shown to be opposed as posited-being to the immediateness of 
existence. This posited-being ia now the essential and truly 
positive. The German expression Geselz [^Geselx is the Gennan 
word for "law," from the verb seiaeii, to posit] contains this thought 
[i, e., in German, law means the posited; — as understood by Hegel, 
here, the law stales the particularity of a seriea of particular, transi- 
tory beings passing over into each other and thus constituting a com- 
plete cycle, so that the mutual dependence — or poeitld-ljeing — 
abiding or the law]. In this posited-being is found the 
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esseotial relation of the two Bides of distinction [that of the one plinse 
to the others] which the law contains ; they constitute a diversity of 
immediate content [elements independent of each other] and consli- 
tnte this ns the reflecting activity of the vanishing content of the phe- 
Ls esBential diversity or variety the phases of the phe- 
■ simple aelf-rclatiog elements. But likewise each ele- 
ment is essentially dependent and not immediately for itself — in 
other words it is only in so far as the otlier is. 

Thirdly, phenomenon and law have one and the same content. 
Law is the phenomenon's reflection into self -identity ; hence the 
phenomenon stands opposed to that whicii is reflected into itself aa 
the nugatory immediate, and in this shape they [the law and tlie 
phenomenon] are contrasted. But the reflection of the phenomenon 
which causes this contrast is also the essential identity of the piien- 
omenon itself and of its reflection, and constitutes the nature of reflec- 
tion. This reflection is self-identical in the posited being, and indif- 
ferent towards that contrast which constitutes the form or posited 
being ; therefore it is a content which continues beyond the phenom- 
enon and into the law, and is the content both of the law and the 
phenomenon. 

This content constitutes therefore the basis of the phenomenon ; 
the law is this basis itself ; the phenomenon is the same ('ontent, but 
it contains something additional, namely, the non-essential content 
of its immediate being. Moreover the form-determination through 
which the phenomenon as such differs from the law, is namely a con- 
tent and likewise a different content from that of the law. For ex- 
istence is as immediateness, on the wliole, a self -identical somewhat in 
respect to matter and form, and therefore a content, and indifferent 
towards its f orm-determinations ; it is the " thingness " possessing 
properties and free matters. But it is the content whose independent 
immediateness is at the same time without substantial existence. The 
self-identity of the same in this its non-subsistence [or lack of " sub- 
stantial existence "] is, however, the other essential content. This 
identity, the basis of the phenomenon and which constitutes the law, ig 
its own moment [or the essential element of the plienomeuon] ; it is 
the positive side of essentiality through which existence becomes and is 
phenomenon. 

The law is therefore not something beyond the phenomenon or out- 
side of it at above it, but immediately present in it ; tlie realm of 
laws is the quiet image or arcbetyjie of the existing or phenomenal 
world. The two, however, constitute one totality, and the existing 
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:Id is itself the vnaXm o( lairs, wliieli is the simjilc Bclf-ideuUcAl as 
as the 9clf-identics,l in the posited -being, ot' in the self-aimtilUnj^ 
deuce wliich belongs to esistence. Existence goes liack into 
fts into its ground [Uiis means that existence is annulled in its 
:ss, and loses its im mediate ness, but by the continuance of the 
process returns into itself, or its immediate ness reappears, just as 
summer's heat and winter's cold I'ecur in the process of the year ; the 
law is the general type of the entire movement, and is therefore 
always in self- identity, although its existences change whence the 
law is here spoken of as the ground of existence, — i. e., the annul- 
ment of existence is the realization of the ground as law]. The 
phenomenon contains both the simple ground and the annnlling activ- 
ity of the phenomenal universe of wUioh it is the essentiality [/. e. , the 
a ground and the negativity which makes real one of its phases 
the other]. 

The Law is therefore the essential phenomenon ; it is its veflec- 
in its posited-being [dependence], the identical content of itself 
td of the non-essential existence. In the first place, now this iden- 
of the law with its existence is only immediate, simple identity, 
id the taw is indifferent in respect to its exiatence ; the pbenomenon 
still another content opposed to the content of the law. That 
content, however, la the non-essential and the return into the content 
of the law ; but for the law that non-essential is something that already 
exists for itself and is not caused by it, and hence it is an external con- 
tent in some way attached to the law. The phenomenon is a collec- 
tion of determinations in close connection, which belong to " this," 
the concrete somewhat, and are not contained in the law, but are 

^ed from some other source. 
In the second place, that which the phenomenon contains besides 
ined as a positive or as another content \ but it is eseen- 
Uy 9, negative somewbat ; it is the form, and its activity as such, 
.ppertains to the phenomenon. The realm of laws is the 
iBoeut content of the phenomenon ; the phenomenon is the saane 
content but exliibiting itself in tlie restless change and as reflection 
into anollier. The phenomenon is the law as the negative self-chang- 
ing existence, the activity of the tmnsitlon of contraries into each 
other, and of their self-annnlmcnt and return into one unity. Tliis 
side of restless form or of negativity does not contain tbe law ; the 
ilienomenon, tlierefore, is rather the totality as opposed to the law, 
it contains tbe law and also something additional, namely, the 
le of lUc self-active form. 
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This lack or defect, in tlie third place, ia to be found in the law, 
viz., that its content is sometliing diverse ttiim it, external to it, nnd 
imlifferent to it; therefore the identitj- of its sides with each other is 
only an immediate and internal one, but not yet a necessary identity. 
In the law there are two determinations of content connected to- 
getlier as essential — for example, in the taw of falling bodies, the 
extent of the space and the time of descent are essentially connected : 
the space varies as the sqiisre of the time. The law states only the 
connection as an existing fact— a mere immediate relation — with- 
ont showing the necessity for the same. This relation is therefore 
hkewise a mere posited or dependent something, just as in the phe- 
nomenon the phase of immcdiateness has been found to have this 
meaning of dependence. The essential nnity of the two sides of the 
law wonld be their negativity. In that negativity, namely, the one 
wonld be found to contain in itself the other ; but this essential nnity 
we have not yet found in the law. For example, in the ides of the 
space passed through by a falling body, we do not find its necessary 
correspondence to the square of the time occupied in falling. Since 
the fall of the body is a sensuous movement, it involves a relation of 
time and apace ; but at first it does not appear that the nature of time 
involves a relation to space, and vice versa; one wonld say that time 
could be thought without space, and space without time; the one 
stands therefore iu external relation to the other, being united with it 
in movement. 

In the second place, the quantitative relation of space and time to 
each other is quite indifferent. The law which states this quantita- 
tive relation is derived from experience, and in so far it is only imme- 
diate and demands farther proof of its necessity — a mediation for the 
scientific cognition that it is not a mere accident, something that hap- 
pens, but that it is necessary. The law as such does not contain this 
proof of its objective necessity. Tlie law is therefoi'e only the posi- 
tive essentiality of the phenomenon, and not its negative essentiality 
according to which the determinations of content are "momenta," 
or phases of form, and as such pass over into others and show them- 
selves to be potentially something else than they are immediately. In 
the law is therefore its posited -being, on the one side, the same as its 
posited-being on the other side ; but its content is indifferent to this 
relation, its content does not contain within it this posited-being. 
The law is therefore the essential form, but not yet the real form as 
reflected content in its side or phases of activity. 



TTie Plienometial World and Ike World that exists iit itself. 

. The esisling world [i. e., the totality of esisteneea mukrstood 
bidefined in the foregoing] becomes a quiet venlm of laws ; the uu- 
■ content of its manifold parLiculars has its subsistence in 
ir {i. e., each particular being is depcDiIeiit on another] its sub- 
lence therefore is its dissolution [f. e., its being in another is annul- 
et of its being in itself]. But the phenomenal arrives at aelf- 
■ in this other ; lience the phenomenon in its cliange is an 
nnd its posited-being is law [as the change of seasons finds 
its abitiing form in the year]. The law is this simple self-identity of 
the piicnomenon ; hcnue its basis and not its ground or substrate; 
for the law is not the negative uuity of the phenomenon, but, as its 
simple identity it is the immediate unity as abstract, and, co-ordinate 
to it, is found also its other content. The content is " this " partic- 
* ulai", and coheres within itself, in other words lias its negative reflec- 
fon w'lhn itself. It is reflected into another ; and tliis other is itself 
B ex s e e of the phenomenon; tlie plicnomenal things have their 
gro Is [or substrates] and conditions in other phenomenal things, 
I fact however the law is also the other of the phenomenon as 
sn h a 1 ta negative reflection is into its otlier. The content of the 
pi e n eno i, which is different from the content of the law, is the 
ex St ng somewhat which has its negativity for its substrate or in 
otlie worls ia reflected into its non-being. But this otlier wGich is 
also a es sting somewhat is likewise such an existence reflected into its 
non-being; it is therefore the same, and the phenomenal in being 
reflected into it is not in fact reflected into another but reflected into 
itself; and this very reflection into itself of the posited-being [de- 
pendence] is tlic law. But as phenomenal it is essentially reflected 
into i(^ iioD-beiug, or its identity is likewise essentially its negativity 
and its oilier. The reflection into itself of the phenomenon, i. e., the 
law, is therefore not only its identical basis but it has in it its anti- 
thesis, and the law is its negative unity. 

Therefore the deflnition of the law in the pbenomenon has 
changed ; at first it was only a varied content and the formal reflec- 
tion of posited-being into itself [f. «., self-dependence] so that the 
posited-being of one of its sides is the posited-being of the other. 
But since it is also the negative rcfiection into itself, its sides stand 
in relation to each other not as mere indifferent and independent ones 
but as related to each other negatively. In other words when the 
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law is conaidorcd merely by itself the sides of its content are indiffer- 
ent towards each other; but they are likewise annulled through their 
identity; the posited-being of the one is the posited- being of the 
other ; therefore the subsistence of each one is alao its own non- 
subsistence. This posited-being or dependence of the one within tJie 
other is their negative unity, and each is not only its own posited- 
being but also that of the other, or each is itself this negaliTe 
unity. 

The positive identity which they have in the law as such is their in- 
ternal unity, now found for the firet time, which needs proof and 
mediation for the reason that this negative unity is not yet posited on 
them. But since the different sides of the law are now defined as 
retaining their difference in their negative unity through the fact that 
each one contains its other within itself and at the same time as inde- 
pendent repels its otherness from itself, it follows that the identity of 
the law is now a posited and real one. 

Hence thei'efore the law has received the element of the negative 
form of its aides which it heretofore lacked ; the element which here- 
tofore still belonged to the phenomenon. Consequently existence has 
now completely returned into itself, and has reflected itaelf into its 
absolute other-being which exists in and for itself. That which was 
law in the previous consideration is therefore no longer merely one 
side of the totality whose other was the phenomenon as such, but it 
is itself the totality. It is the essential totality of the phenomenon, so 
that it now contiiins also the element of non-essentiality which had hith- 
erto belonged only to the phenomenon and not to the law. But it 
contains this element of non-essentiality as reflected, as in itself ex- 
istent, 1. e., as essential negativity. The law is as an immediate con- 
lent particularized, contradistingnished from the other laws, of which 
there are an indefinite number. But since it now has the essential 
negativity belonging to it, it contains no longer a merely indifferent 
contingent content ; but its content is all determinateness standing in 
essential relation and thus constituting a totality. Therefore the 
phenomenon refiected into itself is now a world which reveals itaelf as 
in-and-for-ilself existent above the phenomenal world. 

The realm of laws contains nothing but the simple, changeless, but 
still varied content of the existing world ; but now since it is tlie 
total reflection of this existing world t o ta n al o its non-essential 
manifoldness. This phase of mutal 1 ty and h n e as reflected into 
itself and essential [(. e., closing too^th nto v 'es of change ] is 
the alisolute negativity or the form, wl I m nt have tlie reality 

of independent but reflected existenc n tl w 11 that esiats in and 
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'or itself. And, conversely, this reilceScd iinlL-iien'lence poascsaea 
llio form nilhiii itself, and tlii'ourrli tliis its content is not a mere man- 
ifold but essentially connected and interdependent. 

This world which exists in nnd for itself is called the "supersen- 

ile world " ; in so far as the existing world is defined as sensuoua, 
iting for aenae-perception, as the <lirect object of con- 

iortsness. The superaenaible world likewise has ittiiuediHteneaa or 
existence, but it is reflected, essential existence. Esaence as yet 
does not possess parti cubi'i zed being, but it is in a deeper sense than 
mere being ; the thing is the beginning of reflected existence ; it is an 
iromertiatenesa which is not j'et [Kiailed as essential or reflected. But 
the thing is not: in truth an existent immediate. 

It is only when the things are posited as things of anotber, of a 
supersensible world, that they become true existences and possess 
truth in contrast to mere beings. It is then i-ecognized that there is 
anotber being distinguished from immediate being and that this other 
being is the true existence. On the one hand in this category of 
true existence the sensuous conception is laid aside as inadequate, for 
it ascribes existence only to the immediate being of feeling and sense- 
perception ; and on the other hand also unconscious reflection is 
transcended, (or though it poasesaea the idea of things, forces, the 
internal, &c., yet it does not know that such ideas are not sensuous 

id do not correspond to immediate beings but are reflected exist- 



The world which exists in and for itself ia the totality of exist- 
ence ; there ia nothing else outside of it. But since it is in itseif the 
absolute negativity or form, its reflection into itself is negative relation 
to itself. Therefore it contains within itself the antithesis, on the 
one hand being an essential world which repels, on the other hand, 
from itself the world of other-being or the world of piienomenon. 
Therefore since it ia the totality and also one aide of the antithesis 
which it contains, it constitutes an independent world opposed to the 
world of phenomenon. The phenomenal world has in the easenlial 
world its negative unity in which it is annulled and in which it finds 
its substrate. Moreover, the essential world is the positing substrate 
or ground of tbe phenomenal world ; and in the next place since it 
contains the absolute form in its essentiality it annuls its self- identity, 
and becomes posited-being and as this positcd-immed lateness is the 
phenomenal world. 

Moreover it is not merely the general ground or substrate of tbe 
l»eiiomenal world, but its particular ground. As a realm of laws, it 

I'eadf possesses a manifold content and although it is the essential 
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of (he phenomennl world n.nd n. suhstrnte replete witli coutent, it ia 
tbe pnrticiilar substrate of otbcrs, but onlj* aa regards this content; 
for the phenomenal world Uari still a variety of other conteot than 
that realm of laws, because the negative element atill properly be- 
longed to it. But now since the vealm of laws likewise posaessee this 
moment of negativity it becomes tlie totality of the content of the 
phenomenal world and the substrate of all its inaiiifoldnesa. But it 
ia at the same time the negative, of it, and therefore a world in oppo- 
sition to it. Namely, in the identity of the two worlds and while the 
one is defined according to form as the essential and the other aa 
non-essential the category of ground of substrate has again made its 
appearance; but at the same lime it is tlie ground- rein tion of the 
plienomenon, namely, as relation not of an identical content nor of a 
merely disparate content such aa the law is, but as total relation or 
as negative identity and essential relation of the content as an anti* 
tlieais. 

Tlje realm of laws is not merely a realm in which the posited- being 
of a content is the posited-being of another — but this identity is 
essentially negative unity, too, aa has been seen; each of the two 
aides of tiic law is in the negative unity potentially its otiier content. 
The other is lherefoi-e not indefinitely another in general, but it is its 
other or it contains likewise the content of tlie former; therefore the 
two sides are opposed- Since the realm of laws contains this nega- 
tive moment and the antithesis within it, and conseqnentlv, as the 
totality repels from itself a phenomenal world aa opposed to a world 
existent in and for itself, the identity of the two ia the essential re- 
lation of the aiiiitliesia. 

The ground-i'etation as such is the antithesis which iias been an- 
nulled in its contradiction, and existence is the ground which has 
gone into self-identity. But existence becomes phenomenon, and 
ground is annulled in existence ; it restores itself and reappears aa 
the return of the phenomenon into itself, but it does this at tlie same 
time in the form of annulled ground, viz., as the ground of opposite 
determinations ; the identity of audi however is eaaeutiully becoming 
and transition, and not tile gi'ound-rclation in its proper form. 

The world that exists in and for itself ia therefore itself a world 
which is distinguished within itself into the totidity of manifold con- 
tent; it is identical with the phenomenal or posited, in so far as it ia 
ifi ground ; but tliis connection of identity is at the same time de- 
ti'i'mined as antithesis, because the form of the phenomenal world is 
tlie form of reflection into its other being ; hence it has returned inti ■ 
the world which esista in and for itself, and thus has returned truK 
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into itself, as tlic latter is its opposite {_i. e. , it is self-otiposed] . Tho 
relation is Ihertfore defined us tliis, that Ibe ia-and-fot'-itself existent 
inverted, ptienomenal world. 
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Tlie world which exists in and for itself is the definite, determined 
ground of the phenomenal world, and is this only in so far as it is in 
itself tlie negative moment and therefore the totality of the determi- 
nations of content and of their changes — the totaUty of determina- 
tions of content corresponds to the phenomenal world but at the 
earae time constitnles a side in opposition to it. The two worlds 
therefore stand in this relotion to each other : thnt wbatsoever is pos- 
itive in tlie phenomenal world is negative in the foi-itaelf-existent 
world ; and eonversely, whatever is negative In the former is positive 
in tlie latter. The north pole in the plienomenal world ts the soutU 
pole when considered jn-and-for-itaelf and, conversely; positive elec- 
tricity is in-itaelf negative electricity, &c. Whatever is evil in phe- 
nomenal existence or misfortune, &c., is in-and-for-itselt good and a, 
Lappy fortune. 

In fact the difference between these two worlds has vanished in 
this form of antithetic relation, so that the world which is defined as 
existing in and for itself is the same as the pbenomennl world and 
the latter is identical with the essential world whicli exists in itself 
[it is evident that if the eounterpai-t or opposite of each pliase in the 
one world exists in the other world, that each world will contain all 
the ph.ises of the other world in an inverted order — provided 
that either world is a totality and contains all phases of existence]. 
The phenomenal world is first deflned as reflection in the form of 
other-being so that its deterrain.'ilions and existences are regarded 
as having their ground and subsistence in another j but since this 
other is likewise such a heing reflected into another they are related 
in such a way that they become self-relation inasretiich as the other 
lo which they relate is a self-annulling other ; the phenomenal world 
i» hence a self -identical law in itself. 

Conversely, the world tliat exists in-and-for-itself is at first aelf- 
iiicnlical — a content wliich is elevated above change and otherness; 
but the latter as perfect reflection of the phenomenal world into itself 
or for the reason that its difference is reflected into itself and there- 
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fore absolute distinclion [t. e.. Belf-distiiiclion] it therefore contninn 
the negative plinse and, the relation to itself aa to its own other; 
through this it becomes ft self-opposed, & self -i averted, a content 
devoid of essence. Moreover, this content [('. e., of the aelf-exiatent 
world] has received also the form of immediate existence. For it is, 
first, the ground of the phenomenal ; but Bince it contains its opposite 
within itself it is likewise annulled ground and immediate existence. 

The phenomenal and the essential worlds are consequently totali- 
ties — eath within itself the totality of the reflection which is identical 
with itself and of the reflection into anothei', or in other words, the 
totality containing the being-in-and-for-itae!f and the phenomenon. 
They thus constitute two independent totalities of existence. The 
one is defined as merely reflected existence and the other as mere 
immediate existence, but in fact each continues into its other, and is 
the identity of itself and the other. What we have therefore 
before us is thii one totality which repels itself into two totalities, the 
one the reflected totality and the other the immediate totality. Each 
of these is at first independent but independent only as a totality; 
and each is a totality only in so far as it contains essentially the other 
within itself as a moment [N. B. independence implies totality, and 
totality implies the inclusion of its other within itself. All develop- 
ment and becoming consist in the process of unfolding from itself its 
other-being or of developing iti counterpart within itself. At first 
there is a series of mutually limiting elements; then growth and 
development of each element results in each element becoming a 
totfliitj', so that each is identical with the whole and a reflection of it] . 
The distinct independence of each — the one defined as immediate, 
distinguished from the other defined as reflected — is now posited in 
such a manner that it is essential relation to its other, and hence this 
independence is formed only in this unity of the two. 

It should have proceeded from the law of the phenomenon ; the 
latter is the identity of a diversified content witli another content — 
so that the posited-being of the one is the posited-beiiig of the other. 
In the law this distinction still exists that the identity of its sides ia 
only an inner identity, and these sides do not possess this identity as 
yet in themselves ; therefore on the one hand that identity is not yet 
realized; the content of the law is not an identical content but an 
indifferent manifold. On the other hand it ia defined as a mere po- 
tentiality that the posited-being of the one ia the posited-being of the 
other ; this is not yet present in it. Now however the law is realized ; 
its inner identity is at the same time externally real; conversely, the 
content of the law is elevated into ideality; for it is annulled in it- 
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-refleated into itself, eince each sifle hna within it its otlier and 
is c^onsequently identical with it and with itself in very truth. 

The law Ims thereforu bcconie essential relation or " necessary con- 
nection." The truth of the non-essential world is in tlis first plHce 
R world which exists for its other as iin in-ond-for-itself -existent, bnt 
hence this ia the totality, because it is itself and also that former world ; 
both are immediate existences and consequently reflections in thbir 
Othei^being and therefore true reflections into themselves. The word 
*' world ' ' expresses in general the formless totality of multiplicity, of 
maaifold indifferent objects. This world of indifferent multiplicity 
whether essential or phenomenal has gone to the ground; its miil- 
tiplicity has ceased to be a multii)licity of mere indifferent, unrelated 
beings; it ia now a totality or universum — an essential relation. 
There are two totalities of content in the phenomenon ; at first they 
are defined as mutually tndifiereut and independent, and they have 
form each within itself but not as opposed to each other, but this form 
has shown itself to be their relation and the essential relation is the 
perfection of their form-unity. 

k'tie truth of the phenomenon is the esseiUial relation [^recipro- 
^lation or necessary connection]. Its content has immediate in- 
dependence, both existing immediatenesa and reflecting immediate- 
neaa, or reflection that is identical with itself; at the same time in 
this indei>endence it is a relative — merely reflected into its other or 
a unity with its other through relation, In this unity the independ- 
ent content is a posited and annulled ; but this very unity constitutes 
its OBsenliahty and independence; this reflection into another is re- 
flection into itself. The relation has sides, since it ia reflection into 
knottier; it has self-distinction within it; and the sides have indepen- 
dent existence, since in their indifference towards each other they are 
bent back into themselves and disconnected from each other so that 
the existence of eacli has its significance only in its relation to the 
otJier, or in the negative unity. 

The essential relation ia not yet the true tertium quid of Essence 
and Existence, but it contains already their definite union. Essence 
is realized in it in such a manner that it has independent existing 
clementa for its reality ; and these have returned from their indiffer- 
ence into their essential unity so that they have this essential unity 
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for their reality. The <leterminalioiis of reflection — the positive and 
negative — are likewise reflected into themselves when they are re- 
flected into theif opposites. But tiiey liave no other determination 
than this their negntive unity. The essential relation, on the con- 
trary, haa for its sides two independent totalities. It is the same 
antithesis as that of positive and negative, but it is at the same time 
an inverted world. Each side of tbe essential relation is a totality 
which, however, as essentiallj' and opposite, has a "beyond" to 
itself ; it is only pbenomenon, its existence is not its own, but rather 
the esiatence belonging to its other. It is therefore disconnected or 
broken within itself. But this aelf-annulment is, at the same time, 
the unity of itself and its other, and therefore it is a totality, and 
on this account it has independent existence, and is essential refiec- 
tion into itself. 

This ia the definition of the " Essential Relation." But in the first 
place, the identity which it contains is not yet perfect ; the totality 
which each relative term is in itself is at first only an internal one. 
Each side of the essential relation ia in the first place posited in or.e 
determination only of the negative unity, the proper independence of 
each of the two sides is that which constitutes the form oC the essen- 
tial relation. Its identity, therefore, is only a relation to which their 
independence is external, namely, in the two sides ; the reflected 
unity of that identity and of the independent existences has not yet 
been attained — substance has not yet been reached. The definitioD 
of essential relation as given reqnires the unity of the reflected and 
immediate independence. But the first realization of this definition 
ia immediate and its moments are opposed to each other, and their 
unity is only an essential reference to each other, which becomes 
afterwards a unity corresponding to tho idea or definition, when it is 
realized, ('. e., when those moments have posited the mcntioued unity 
through their activity. 

Tlie essential relation is therefore at first the relation of the whole 
and the parts, i. e., the relation of the reflected and the immediate in- 
dependence in which they mutually condition and presuppose each 
other. 

In this form of essential relation neither of the sides is pos- 
ited as moment of the other; their identity is therefore itself one 
side; in other words their identity is not their negative unity. The 
second pliase of this essential relation is that in which the one side is 
a moment of the other, and is contained in it as in its ground — the 
true independence of both. This is the relation of force and its man- 
ifestation. 
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TLirilly, this inequality or non-ideotity that atill remains within the 
relation annuls itself, and the flniil form of essentia! i-elation appears — 
that of Inlernal and External. In this form of essential relation 
which has become entirely formal the essential relation goes to the 
grotind, and there arises true aclivUy or Substance as the absolute 
inity of immediate and reflected existence. 



The Relation of the Whole and the Parti. 

%e essential relation contains in the first place the reflected -into- 

Irif independence of existence; hence it is the simple form whose 

terminations are existences but at the same time are posited — held 

noments in t!ie unity. This independence which is reflected into 

^If is at the same time reflection into its opposite, namely, immediate 

[dependence; and its existence is essentially this identity with its 

wsite, just as much as it is its own independence. For this reason 

p other aide also is immediately posited ; the immediate independ- 

e which is determined as the other and is a diversifled manifold 

llhin itself but in such a manner that this manifoldneaa is also essen- 

a relation to the other side is that to which the reflected inde- 

bdence belongs. The former side, the wholeor totality is the inde- 

Jhdence which constitutes the in -and -for- itself- existing world. Tlie 

1, the parts, is the immediate existence, which was called the 

phenomenal world." In the relation of whole and parts the two 

B are these independent worlds — each of which, however, reflects 

b other within itself, and is at the same time only this identity of 

Now since the essential relation is in its first phase only the 

jediate, it follows that the negative unity and the positive iude- 

Indence is predicated of it as an additional circumstance; the two 

ire posited ns moments and yet likewise as existing independ' 

That the two are posited as moments means that first the 

MxAe, the reflected independence, is an existence which contains the 

ST. the immediate independence as a moment or element of it; 

whole constitutes the unity of the two sides, their substrate, 

t the immediate existence takes the form of poaited-being. Con- 

, on the other hand the parts are the immediate — the side 

loll contains within itself a manifold existence, an independent 

the reflected ufcity, on the contrary, the whole, is only 

Pi external relation. 

. This essential relation [of the whole and the parts] contains 
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therefore tlie iuclependence of the sides, nnd lik''n'!se their niiniilinciit, 
fttid it contains both absolutely in oae relation. Tlie wIioIq ii the in- 
dependent, and the parts are only momenta or elenieiite of Ihia unity ; 
but likewise ttie parts are also indei^endent, and their reflected unity 
[ttie whole] is only a moment or element ; and each is in its indepen- 
dence merely a relative of the other. This essential relation is, 
therefore, an immediate self-contradiction and annuls itself. 

A closer examination shows that the whole is a reflected unity 
which has independent existence for itself ; but this its independence 
is likewise repelled from it ; the whole is a negative unity in negative 
relation to itself ; consequently it is self- externalized ; it has its exist- 
ence in its opposite, in the manifold immediatencsa — the parts. The 
whole, therefore, consists of the parts, has its existence in them, and 
is nothing without them. It is, therefore, the entire essential relation 
and the independent totality ; and on precisely this ground it is only 
a relative somewhat, for that which makes it a totality is its other, 
the parts ; and it has its being not iu itself but in its other. 

So also are the parts likewise the entirety of this essential relation. 
They are the immediate independence opiwsed to tbe reflected inde- 
pendence, and have their being not in the whole, but for themselves. 
They have, moreover, the whole as an element which belongs to 
them : it constitutes their relation [to each other] ; without the whole 
there are no parts. Since they are independent, this relation or neces- 
sary connection is only an external phase towards which they are 
in- an d-for- them selves indifferent. At tbe same time, however, Ifie 
parts as manifold existence consolidate into one, for manifold exist- 
ence is being without reflection ; the parts have their independence 
only in the reflected iinity, which is this unity as well as also the ex- 
isting manifoldness ; that is to say, they have independence only in 
the whole, which is at the same time, however, an independence dif- 
ferent from the parts. 

The whole and the parts, therefore, condition each other recipro- 
cally ; but the essential relation in the form considered here stands 
higher than the relation of condition and conditioned, as considered 
above [as the result of the ground-relation] . This relation is now 
realized: namely, it is posited that the condition is the essential in- 
dependence of the conditioned, and is presupposed by it. The con- 
dition as such is only the immediate and only an implicit presupposJ- 
lioo. The whole, however, is the condition of the parts, and yet it 
contains the immediate implication that it is only in so far as it pre- 
supposes the parts. Since, therefore, the two sides of the essential 
relation are posited as mutually conditioning, to each there belongs 
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immediate iodependence, but an indepcDdeace which is mediated or 
posited for each through the other. The entire essential reiatiou 
through Una reciprocity becomes a return of the conditioning activity 
Into itself, and hence the not relative, the uncouditioiied. 

Since the sides of the essential relntion possess their independenee 
oaly through each other, we have only one identity for the two, and 
in this identity they are only moments or complemental elements ; 
but since eachia independent within itself, there are two independeut 
exiateDCEs, mutually indifferent. 

In the first respect [of the contradiction just stated] the essential 
identity of these sides is the whole equal to the parts and the parts 
equal to the whole. There is nothing in the whole which is not in the 
parts, and nothing in the parts wliicti is not in the whole. The whole 
is not abstract unity, but the \inity aa a diversified multiplicity [of 
difiereut, independent ones] ; but this unity, within which the mani- 
fold ones relate to each other, is the determinateness through which 
each one is a "part." The essential relation has, therefore, an in- 
separable identity and only one independence. 

Moreover the whole is equal to the parts, but it is not the same as 
the parts ; the whole 13 the reflected unity, but the parts constitute the 
particularity or the otherness of the unity, and are the many differ- 
ent ones. The whole is not equal to them when they are regarded as 
these independent ones, but is equal to them only when taken to- 
gether. This " together " is nothing else than their unity, the whole 
as such. The whole is, therefore, in the parts only self-identical, and 
the identity of the whole and the parts expresses only the tautology 
that the whole, as whole, is not identical with the parts but with the 
whole of the parts. 

Conversely, the parts are equal to the whole, but since they pos- 
sess the phase of otherness tbcy are not equal to the whole as unity, 
but only in so far as one of its manifold determinations belongs to 
each part or the parts are equal to the whole regarded as manifold ; 
in other words, they are equal to it as a divided whole, that is to say, 
as dirided into parts. Hence we have the same tautology as before ; 
that the parts, as parts, arc not identical w^th the whole as such, but 
with the whole considered as the whole of the parts. 

The whole and the parts regarded in this munner are external and 
jndiSerent to each other ; each side relates only to itself. And thus 
held asunder they are destroyed. The whole which is indifferent 
towards the parts is only the abstract identity, without distinction 
Trithin itself; it is not a whole except aa containing distinctions 
-within itself, and distinctions within itself such as are reflected Into 
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tliL'iDselvea aa manifold detei'miuatioDs, nod have immedinte inde- 
peiideiiue. And the identity of reflection haa been sliowii to have 
this i'(;flcction into its other as ita truth. Likewise ihc purts as iu- 
different towards the unity of the whole are only a luulliplidty of 
ones uni'elated towards the othei', and are therefore in themselveB 
others, whldi therefore are selt-an nulling. This reltition to itself of 
caeh of the two sides is its independence, but this independence 
which each possesses is rather its self-iiegatioo. Each has therefoi'e 
its independence not within itself but within the other; this other 
which possesses its being is its presupposed immediate which pi-om- 
ises to be its first and its beginning. 

The ti'iith of the essential relation consists therefore in the media- 
tion ; its essence is negative unity in which both the retlected and the 
existent im mediates ess is annulled. The essential relation is the 
contradiction which goes back into its ground, into the unity whicti 
as returning is the rettected unity; i>ut since the reflected unity has 
also been annulled it relates negatively to itself, annuls itself, and 
reduces itself to existent immediatuness. But this is negative rela- 
tion in so far as it is a first and immediate or is mediated through 
another, and on this account a posited. This other existent immedi- 
ateness is likewise only as annulled; its independence is a flrst some- 
what [an immediate] but only to vanish ; and it has a being that i« 
posited and mediated. 

In this determination the essential relation remains no longer whole 
and parts ; the immediateness which its sides possessed has passed 
over into posited-being and mediation ; each is posited in so far as 
it is immediate as self- an nulling and as transition into the other; and 
in so far as itself is negative relation it is conditioned through the 
other as tlirough its positive ; and its immediate transition is likewise 
an immediate, that is to say an annulment, which is posited through 
the other. Hence the relation of the Whole and the Parts has gone 
over into the relation of Fbrce and Manifealation. 



Remark. 

The antinomy of the infinite divisibility of matter has been already 
discussed in connection with tlie idea of quantity. Quantity is the 
unity of continuity and discreteness ; it contains in the independent 
one its continuity into another and in this identity continued without 
break it has likewise the negation of that identity. The immediate 
relation of these moments of quantity are expressed as the essential re- 
lation of the Whole and the Parts, the One of Quantity being regarded 
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«s part, and the continuity of quantity being taken as the Whole which 
is coiDposed of parts. The antinomy then consists in the contradiction 
which has been solved in the essential relation of the whole and the 
parts. Whole and parts are, namely, essentially related to each 
other and constitute one identity, and they are likewise indifferent 
to each other and possess independence. The essential relation is 
therefore this antinomy : when one of the moments frees itself from 
its other the other at once reappears within it. 

When the existing somewhat is defined as whole it has parte, and 
the parts constitute its reality; the unity of the whole is only a 
posited relation — -an esternal juxtaposition which does not concern the 
independently existing somewhats. In so far as tlie somewhats are 
parts they are not the whole, not combined, and are accordingly simple. 
And since the relation to a whole is an external uflair it does not 
concern it; the independent somewhat is accordingly not a part, for a 
part is such only in relation to a whole. But since in this view it is 
not a part, it is a whole itself already ; for there is only this essential 
relation of whole and parts, and the independent somewhat is either 
one or the other of the two. But since it is the whole it follows that it 
is composed of parts, and its parts as independent wholes are again 
composed of parts, and so ad infinitum. This infinitude consists only 
in the perennial alternation of the two determinations of tlie essential 
relation in which each gives rise immediately to the other, so that 
the posited-being of each is its own vanishing. Matter defined as 
whole therefore consists of parts and in these parts the whole be- 
comes a non-essential relation and vanishes. The part thus for-and- 
by-itself is not a part but the whole. The antinomy of this syllogism, 
considered carefully, proves really to be this : since the whole is not 
the independent, the part is the independent ; but since the part is 
independent only when not in relation to the whole it is the indepen- 
dent not as part but rather as the whole. The infinitude of the progress 
which arises, is the incapacity of uniting the two thoughts which con- 
tain this mediation so that on this account each of the two determina- 
tions becomes dependent and passes over into the other just because 
of its independence and separation. 



77ie Essential Belation, of Force and its Manifestation. 
rce is the negative unity in which the contradiction of the whole 
. has resolved itself, as the truth of essential relation. 
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The wiiole and parts ia tbe essential relation as it appears wheu seized 
in a tlioughtlcss manner, or by mind in its representative thinking or 
thinking in images, or, considered objectively, it is the dead mechani- 
cal aggregate which has form-determinations throiigli which the inani- 
foldness of ite independent matters is brought into relation in a unity, 
but a unity which is after all only external to it. The essential rela- 
tion [or necessary connection between force and its manifestation] 
of force is however a higher form of retm'n-into-itself in which the 
unity of the whole which constituted the relation of the independent 
others (parts) has ceased to be external and indifferent to this multi- 
plicity. 

As this eaaential relation has now been defined, the immediate and 
the reflected forms of independence are posited in one unity as an- 
nulled or as momenta, while in tbe preceding form of the essential 
relation (wliyle and parts) they were real sides or extremes existing 
for tliemaclves. In this result, first, we see that the reflected unity 
and its immediate being, in so far as the two are first and immediate, 
are by nature self-annulling phases and forms of reciprocal transition. 
The former, the force, passes into its manifestation, and the mani- 
festation vnnisliea and goes back into the force as into its ground 
and only exists when it is posited by the force and sustained liy it. 
In the second place, this transition is not merely a becoming and a 
vanishing, but it is a negative aelf-relation ; in other words, that 
which changes its determination is while doing ao reflected into itself 
and preserves itself. The movement of force is notso much a trans- 
ition as a translation or transference of itself which remains self- 
identical in this transference of itself through its own posited change. 
In the third place, this reflected unity which relates to itself ia also 
annulled and a moment [or complemental element] ; it is mediated 
through its other, and conditioned through it; its negative relation 
to itself which is first and begins the movement of transition fi-om 
itself has likewise a presupposition by which it is solicited to activity, 
and another from which it begins. 



a. The Conditiomug of Force. 

Considered in its special determinations force has, in the first place, 
tile phwse of existent immediateness belonging to it; opposed to this, 
it itself is a negative unity. But the latter as a determination of 
immediate being is an existing somewhat. This somewhat, for the 
reason that it is the negative unity as an immediate, appears to be a 
first [presupposed as already existing] a somewhat opposed to the 
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ftjrce since the force is a reflected existence, a posited -being, and hence 
it seems to belong to an existing tiling or to a matter. Tliia is not 
UDderslood as though the force were the form of this thiiig, and the 
thing were determined through it ; but the thing is conceived to be 
an immediate and to bo a separate existence and imlifferent to the 
force. And according to this view there is no ground or reason m 
the tiling why it should possess a force ; it is the force, on the otlier 
hand, as the side of posited being which esaentiaily presupposes the 
thing. Therefore if the question is asked, how it happens that the 
thing or matter ia endowed with a force, the explanation is given that 
the force is irapreaaed on it by a foreign power, and that it is only 
sometliing «xternal to the thing or matter. 

Kegarded as this immediate reality, force ia a quiescent determin- 
ateiiesB of the thing ; not as a self-utlering or manifesting, but as an 
immediate externality. Hence the force is designated as a matter 
and instead of being called a magnetic force, itn electric force, &C.,. 
there is assumed o. magnetic matter, an electi'ic matter, i&c. ; or instead'^ 
of the well-known attractive force there is conceived a subtle ether 
which holds all things together. There are matters into which the 
powerless, inactive negative unity of the thing dissolves, and these 
have been already considered [in Book II., section 2, B and C]. 

But force contains immediate existence as phase or moment, as- 
such a. somewhat as while it is condition, passes into transition and' 
annuls itself; therefore immediate existence as a phase of force Is 
not an existing thing [baa not the form of "thing"]. It is more- 
over not negation as determinate ness, but negative unity which is re- 
flected into itself. The thing to which tlie force belongs has conse- 
quently here no further signiQcance ; it is rather the positing of ex- 
ternality which maiiifeats itself as existence. Therefore it is also not 
merely a detei-mined matter [a special form of it] ; such independ- 
ence [as particular matter] has long ago passed over into posited- 
being and plienotnenon. 

Secondly, force is the unity of the reflected reality and of imme- 
diate reality — or of the form-unity and of external independence. 
It is both in one ; it is the contact of such eomewhata that the one is 
in so far as the other is not; the self- identical positive and the 
negateii reflection. Force is therefore the self- repelling contradic- 
tion. It is active ; in other words it is self-related negative unity, 
in which reflected immediateuesa or essential being-in-itself is poaited 
as being only annulled or a phase ; consequently in so far as it dis- 
tinguishes itself from immediate existence, it passes over into it. 
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Force thei-efove is posited as the determination of the reflected unity 
of llie whole as ttie becoming of existing, external multiplicity. 

But, thirdly, force is at (irat only potential and immediate activity ; 
it is refletited unity and liliewiae eBsentially the negation of essential 
unity ; and since it is diffej'eiit from these, and only the identity of 
itself and its negation, it is related to them essentially as an imme- 
dinteness external to tliera, and they are consequently its presuppo- 
sition and condition. 

Tliis presupposition now is not a thing already existing in contrast 
with it; such indifferent independence is annulled in the force ; as 
its eiinditiou the presupposition ia an independent other to the force. 
But since it is not a thing, and since the' independent immediatcneas 
has here detennined itself lo be a self-relating negative unity, this 
presupposition is itself force. The activity of force is tlierefore 
conditioned through itself as & self-other, i. e., it ia conditioned 
through a force. 

Foi'ce is, according to this, an essential relation in which each side 
is the same as tlie other. Forces stand in essential relation to each 
other [and not forces and things]. In the first place, tUey are re- 
garded as indifferent to each other. The unity of their essential 
relation is nt first only an internal, potential unity. The condition- 
ing of one force through another is, therefore, regarded as the 
product of the force's own activity; in other words, ia looked upon 
at first as a prepoaiting activity, an act of negative self -relation. 
This other force which conditions the first force lies bcyoud its posit- 
ing activity, viz., the reflection which returns into itself immediately 
in its activity of returning. 

b. The Soliciting Force. 

Force is conditioned because the phase of immediate existence 
which it contains is a mere posited, but, for the reason that it is at 
the same time immediate it is a presupposed, in which the force itself 
is negated. Therefore the externality which force encounters is its 
own presupposing activity itself, which is posited directly as another 
force. 

This presupposition is moreover mutual. Each of the two forces 
contains the unity- reflected -in to- its elf as annulled, and is therefore 
presupposing. It posits itself as external ; this externality is ita own 
externality ; but since it is hkewlsc unity refleeted-into-ilself , it 
posits this externality not within itself, but as another force. 

But the extemal, as such, ia the self-annulling; moreover the eelf- 
refiecting activity is essentially related to that external as ita other, 
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tiut likewise 9S to something niigatoiy in itself and in identity witb 
it. Since tlie presupposing activity is likewise reflection inlo itself, it 
is tbe anniilmenl of its mentioned negation, ami posits the same as 
its own external. Theiefore the force as conditioning is reciprocally 
the occasion which escilea the activity of the other force against 
which it is active. It does not stand in the relation of a passivity, a- 
being determined by aaotliei' force which came into it, but it is an 
occasion which solicits the other. It is within itself a negativity of 
itself and the repulsion of itself from itself is its own positing. Its 
activity thei'efore consists in this, that it annuls its occasion as an 
externa] occasion ; it reduces it to a mere occasion, and posits it as 
its own repulsion from itself — it makes it into its own manifeatalioii. 
[i. e., the force makes the occasion of its activity tbe utterance of 
the force itself; it annuls the determination which it finds in the 
object uijon which it, the force, acts, and replaces those determina- 
tions with its own determinations]. 

The self- extern all zing force is tlierefore the same that was provi- 
ouely defined as the presupposing activity, i. e., that which made itself 
external. But the force as self- externalizing is at the same time a 
negating of externality and a positing of it as its own activity. In 
ao far now as we begin with this view of force as a negative unity of 
itself, and consequently a presupposing refi.eclion, it is all tbe same 
as if we began with the view of the soliciting occasion in the pi'o- 
cess of manifestation of a force. Tbe force is therefore defined as a 
self-annulling identity according to its ideal, hut as a reality it be- 
comes one of two forces soliciling or solicited. But the ideal of the 
force is in general the identity of the positing and presupposing re- 
flection—in other words, of the reflected and immediate unity — 
and each of these determinations is only a plinse or moment, in one 
unity, and consequently is mediated through tlie other. But like- 
wise there is no way of characterizing which of the two forces that 
stand in mutual relation is the soliciting or which tlie solicited; each 
of the two form-detci'ininations belongs to the one as much as to the 
other. But this identity is not merely an exterual one of comparison, 
but it is also their essential unity. 

The one force, for instance, ia defined as tbe soliciting and the 
other as the solicited ; these form -de termination a appear thus as im- 
mediate, as belonging essentially to the forces. But they are essen- 
tially mediated. The one force is solicited, the soliciting occasion ia 
a determination posited within it from without. But force is itself 
the presupposing ; it is essentially reflection into itself, and it annuls 
tbe externality of the soliciting occasion and makes it its own solici- 
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tation. The soliciting is therefore its own deed; in other words, it 
det«miine8 the fact tbat the otiier force shall be another anfl a solicit- 
ing force. The soliciting relates to its other, negatively, so that it 
annuls its externality, and is thus so far a positing force ; bnt it is 
this only through the presupposition of having another opposed to it. 
■('. e., it is Boliciling only so far as it has an externality to it, conse- 
quently only so far as it is solicited. In other words it is soliciting 
only in so far as it is solicited to be soliciting. Conversely, also, the 
foi-mer solicits only in so far as the other solicits it to solicit. Each 
of the two therefore receives its occasion or impulse from liie other ; 
but the occasion which it gives as active consists in ttiis, that it re- 
ceives from the other an occasion or impulse. The occasion or im- 
pulse which it receives is solicited by itself. The two, the given and 
the received occasion, or the active externalization and the pas- 
sive externality are tlierefore not immediate but mediated, and each 
of the two forces is consequently itself the determinateness which 
the other has presented to it — is mediated through the other, and the 
mediating other is likewise its own determining positing. 

Therefore tbia fact that an occasion for the activity of a force is pre- 
sented through another force to which it is in ao far passive, but, on 
account of the occasion, goes over from its passivity into activity — all 
tbia is only the return of force into itself. It externalizes itself, or 
manifests itself. The extern alization is reaction in the sense that it 
posits the externality as its own phase or moment, and consequently 
annuls the solicitation of itself through anotlicr force. The two are 
therefore one. Tlie externalizing of the force, wliereby it gives itself 
estantness for others througii its negative activity upon itself, and 
the infinite return in this externality to itself, so that this esternaliLy 
is only its own self- relation. The presupposing reflection to which 
belongs the conditioning activity and the "occasion," is therefore 
only tlie reflection returning into itself, and the activity is essentially 
reactive against itself. The positing of the occasion, or of tlie ex- 
ternal as itself the annulment of the same, and converaely, the annul- 
ment of the occasion, is the positing of externality [i. e., of the force 
itself]. 

0. The In Bni tilde of Force. 

Force is finite in so far as its momenta have still the form of im- 
mediatenesa ; their presupposing and their self-relating reflections are 
distinct in this determination. Tlie presupposing reflection manifests 
itself as an external force independently existing, and the self-relating 
reflection manifests itself in relation to it as passive. Force is there- 
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e coDditioned aa regards form, and likewise limited as regards its 
JootentT for a determinateness as regards form contains a limitation 
a regards couteot. But the activity of force consists in self-utter- 
Thia nieouB, as has been shown, the annulment of externality 
ind the determining of it to be that in which force is identical with 
'itself. Therefore what the force really manifests is this, that its rela- 
tion to another is its relation to itself, that its passivity consists in its 
activity. The occasion through which it ia solicited to activity ia its 
own soliciting ; and the externality which conies to it [to solicit it] is 
nediat£ somewhat, but mediated through it; and likewise its 
Bwn essential identity with itself is not immediate, but mediated 
Birough its negation. In other words, the force manifests tliis, or 
ixpresses this, that its externality is identical with its iuternality. 



Relation of External and Internal. 

1. The essential relation of the whole and the parts is the imraedi- 
Eite phase of essential relation ; the reflected immediateness aud the 
Bxistent immediatfinesa have therefore within it, each an independence 
t its own ; but since they stand in essential relation their independ- 
ence ia only their negative unity. This ia now posited in the utter- 
B or manifestation of force. The reflected unity is essentially the 
leeoming-otlier as transference of itself into externality, but exter- 
ality has hkewiae immediately gone back into the reflected unity. 
I distinction between the independent forces annuls itself; the 
Luifestation of force is only a mediation of the reflected unity with 
(tself . It is only an empty transparent distinction — a mere appear- 
, but this appearance is the mediation which constitutes the 
independent reality itself. Besides the contrary or opposite deter- 
ininations which mutually annul each other, and besides their. activity 
I transition the immediateness from which the movement into the 
[other is begun is itself only a posited being; and through this each 
r the delerminaLions is in its immediateness already the unity with 
I other and therefore the transition is likewise the self-positing 
etum into itself. 

The Internal ia defined as the form of the reflected immediateness, 
IT of Essence, as opposed to the External which is tiie form of Being ; 
fliey however, form only one identity. This identity is, in the first 
blace, the soUd unity of the two as substrate replete with content — 
D Other words as the absolute Thing [Sacfte] or substrate iu which 
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the two determinations named are indifferent, external moments. 
In ao far as it is content and totality wliicli constitutes the Internal 
and wliicli becomes likewise External, but in tliia becoming does not 
cbange or pass over out of itself, but remains aelf-iflenlioal. The 
Extei-nal in this respect is not only identical with the Iiitei-nal as 
regards its content, but tlie two constitute only one thing [SfTcAe]. 

But this thing \_Sache] as simple identity with itself is different 
from its form-determinations — in other words, the latter are exter- 
nal to it; in this reayect it ia itself an internal which 'is different from 
its externality. This esternality, bowever, consists in the tivo de- 
terminations, viz., the internal and external, which eonstiliite it. 
But the thing [SacAe] is itself nothing but the unity of tUe two. 
Consequently tbe two sides arc again identical as regards the conteut. 
But in the tiling [^Saclie] they fui'm a self- penetrating identity as a 
substrate replete with content. But in tbe external, as forma of the 
thing [Soc/ie] the two sides are opposed to the former identity and 
are consequently mutually indifferent. 

2. They have thus become different forra-determi nations which. 
possess an identical snljstrate not in themselves, but in another ; they 
are'determinations of reSection ; the internal as theformof refiection- 
into-itself is essentiality, the external in the form of i id me d lateness 
reflected into something else is non-essentiahty. But the nature of 
the essential relation has exhibited these determinations as constitut- 
ing merely one identity. Force is in its utterance a presnppoaing^ 
activity which is identical with the determining activity as returning- 
into itself. Therefore in so far as interna! and external are regarded. 
as form-determinations, they are flrat only the simple form itself ; sec- 
ondly, since they are deflned within it as oppoaites their unity is the 
pure, abstract mediation in which the one is immediately because the 
other is, and the latter immediately because tlie former is ; thus the 
internal is immediately the external and it has the form of externality 
because it is the internal ; conversely, the external is only an internal 
because it ia only an external. 

Since tliis form-unity contains the two determinations as opposed, 
their identity is only this transition, and il is an identity whiuh differs 
from them, rather than their identity with fulness of content. In 
other words this firm retention of the form is the side of particular- 
ity. And what is posited in this regard is not the real totality of the 
whole, hut the totality or the thing [Socfte] itself merely in the de- 
terrainateneaa of form. Since this is merely a composite or aggre- 
gate unity of the two opposite determinations, it follows that each is 
essentially in the other determinateness and only in the other, and it 
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follows also as first remarked that they are only in the former deter- 
Kr&ttinlcne93, it being indifferent which determinateness we lake first — 
whether that of substrate or of thing \_Sache]. [It is evident 
that if Itie cstenial is outside of the iiUcrtial the ioternal is also out- 
side of the external — -i. e., separate from it, beyond its limits. This 
shows the emptiness of the distinction of external and internal as 
affording any real explanation.] 

It follows that anything that is only an internal is likewise for that 
reason only an external ; and conversely, whatever is only external 
is likewise only internal. In other words, since the internal is defined 
as Essence, while the external is defined as Being, it follows that a 
thing l^Sacke^ in so far as it ia only in Us essence is for that reason 
only an immediate being [t'. e., without metliation or essential relation 
wliieh it ought to have if it is Essence] ; or on the other hand a thing 
[SflMeJ which only is, or has being alone, is for that reason still in 
its essence [i. e., has not unfolded its nature — manifested its essence, 
and hence is no true being]. The external and internal are aides of 
determination in which de term in ate n ess is posited in such a manner 
that each of the two determinations not only presupposes the other 
and passes over into it as into its truth, but, besides this, remains 
posited ns determinateneas in so far. as it is the truth of the other, 
and indicates the totality of the two. The internal is therefore the 
eomiilelion of Essence as regards form. Essence, viz.. defined as in- 
ternal, as such, must necessarily be defective, and a mere relation to 
its other, the extei-nal ; and the extei-nal is likewise not mere being 
or existence even, but a somewhat relating to esseuce or to the inter- 
nal. But it is not merely the relation of each to the other that we 
have here, but the absolute form in its completeness, viz., that each is 
immediately its opposite, and the common relation of these opiKisites 
to their third or their unity. Their mediation lacks however as yet 
this identical substrate containing them imth ; their relation is on 
this account an immediate inversion of the one into the other, and 
this negative unity which combiuea them is a simple point, without any 
content. 

Remark. 

The activity of Essence is in general the becomiflg [or production 
of, or genesis of] the Idea [Begriff ov " concrete Idea," as the being 
which ia both subjective and objective, i, e., self-determined as its 
own object — conscious being]. In the essential relation of the in- 
ternal and external the essential feature of the Idea makes its appear- 
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ance, viz., the existence of Biich a negaiive unity that each of its 
momenta is not only its other, but is also the totality of the whole 
{human nature manifests itself as such a negative unity of individual 
human beings, each one of which not only depends upon the others 
and avails itself of their strength, but through this relation realizes 
within itself its own negative unity, i. e., elevates itself to a total by 
this means]. But this totality is in the Idea as such the nniversal 
[i. e., tlie category of the universal corresponds to the totality in the 
category of External and Internal] ; the totality however is s sub- 
strate which has not yet appeared at the stage of the process 
where we have internal and external. In the negaiive identity of in- 
ternal and external, which is the immediate invci-sion of each of these 
determinations into the other, there is also lacking that substrate 
which has been called thing [Sadie]. 

The unniediated identity of form as it is here posited as yet without the 
activity filled with content belonging to the thing [iSncAe] itself ought 
to be noted very carefully. It makes its appearance in the thing 
[ Saclie ] as it is in its beginning. Similarly pure being is immediately 
nothing. So too everything real in its beginning is such an immediate 
identity only ; for in its beginning it has not yet developed its 
moments, and contrasted them, nor withdrawn itself back out of ils 
externality, and on the other hand it has not yet through its owu ac- 
tivity proceeded forth from its internality and externnlized itself. In 
such caae it is therefore on]3- the internal as determinateness in con- 
trast with the external, and only the external as a contrast with the 
internal. Hence it is in one respect only an immediate being; in 
another respect, in so far as it is likewise the negativity which is 
destined to become the activity of development, it is as such essen- 
tially only an internal. 

In nil natural scientific and spiritual evolution, in general, this 
phase presents itself and it is important to recognize it: tiiat the first 
phase of any thing is that of its internality, in other words its exist- 
ence in its idea [an ideal not yet realized, e. g., an acorn not yet be- 
come an oak, a child or a savage not yBt become a developed, civ- 
ilized man] and is for this reason only its immediate passive being. 
And the most convenient example of this is the essential relation just 
above considered which lias passed through mediation — the essential 
relation o( force, — and has realized the essential relation within 
itself, — its ideal, or first internality. On this account, because it 
is first internal only, it is only the external immediate essential rela- 
tion, — the essential relation of the "' whole and the parts " in which 
the sides have an indifferent reality, outside of relation to each other. 
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Their identity does not yet essentially exist for them ; it is only 
internal as yet, nnd On this account they fall asunder, and have only 
an immediate external existence. So too the sphere of Being in gen- 
eral is nothing hut an iiiternality, and wlial is the same thing the 
sphere of existent immediateness or of externality. 

Essence is at first only the internal ; and consequently aa such it is 
taken for a mere unsystematized common interest and quite external. 
In Gennan one has the words, 5cftw?wieseji = school-essence [where 
the English say school-system], ZertunffSHJesew^: newspaper-es- 
sence [where the English say jo»rnalism'] and understand under these 
-expressions n common interest formed by external combination of ex- 
isting objects, without essential connection or organization. Among 
concrete objects the seed of a plant is an internal plant [internally a 
plant j and a child is an internal man [ a man not yet realized]. But 
on this account the plant or the man na a germ is only an immediate 
somewhat, an external being, which has not yet attained the negative 
relation to itself, and is therefore a passive being exposed to exiernal 
induences ; so also God defined in his immediate idea would not be 
spirit; spirit is not the immediate, the opposite of mediation, but 
rather the essence which externally posits immediateness, and elernHlly 
returns from that immediateness into itself. Regarded as immediate 
therefore God would be only nature. In other words Nature is only 
the internality of spirit, not the actuality of spirit, and is therefore 
not tlie true God. In other words God in the first [or lowest form 
■of] thinking is only pure being, or mere essence, that is to say, the 
abstract nlisolule, and not God as absolute spirit [self-conscious] 
which alone is the true nature of God. 

. The first of the considered identities of the internal and ex- 
["ternal is the identity opposed to the distinction of these determ- 
L inations as an indifferent substrate opposed to a form external to it, 
a identity aa content. The second of the identities considered is 
^e unmediated identity of the distinction of the external and inter- 
iz., the immediate inversion of each into its opposite — this is 
e pure foixa. But these two identities are only the sides of one 
Jity ; in other words the totality itself is only their conversion of 
Poach into the other. Tlie totality as substrate and content is their 
mediateness reflected into itself by means of the presupposing re- 
nSection of form which annuls its distinction and posits itself as in- 
lidiflerent identity, as reflected unity opposed to it. In other words 
e identity is the form itself in so far as it is defined as variety, or 
terent multiplicity, and in so far as it reduces itself to one of its 
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sides as externality, and to tbe otbet- of its sides as ImmediateDess 
reflected into itself, or internality. 

Hence, on tlie other liaiid, tUe distinctions of form — tlie internal 
and tlie esternal, are by this means posited eacli as the totality of 
itself and its other ; the internal as simple identity reflected into itself 
is therefore the immediftte and consequently being and externality, as 
well as essence. The extcrDal, on the other hand as manifold, par- 
ticular being, mere externality, is posited as unessential, and returned 
into its ground, and consequently as internal [tliat which is posited as 
unessential is thereby posited as dependent and as belonging to some- 
thing else whose manifestation it is ; and as a manifestation or ap- 
pearance it is only the internality of somethiog else, which has thus 
been externalized as appearance]. This transition of each into the 
other forms their immediate identity as substrate, but it is also their 
mediated identity, viz., each is through its other what it is within 
itself, i. e.f the totality of the essential relation. Or conversely, tbe 
determinatenesa of each side is meditated with the other deternaia- 
ateness, through the fact that it is potentially the totnlily ; the totality 
mediates itself therefore through the form, or through the determ- 
inateuess, and the deter minateneas mediates itself through its simple 
identity. 

Any somewhat ia what it is therefore wholly in its externality ; its 
externality is its totality ; it is likewise its unity reflected into itself. 
Its manifestation or phenomenal existence is not merely reflection 
into something else, but reflection into itself, and its externality ia 
therefore the externality of that which it is in itself; and since in this 
way its content and its form are absolutely identical there is nothing 
in and for itself but this, to utter itself or manifest itself. It is the 
revelation of its own essence, so that this essence consists merely ia 
self- rev elation. 

The essential relation Las thus defined itself as identity of its phe- 
nomenal manifestation with its iuteruahty, and therefore now de&nes 
s Actuality. 



Actuality 
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ACTUALITT, 

r. Actuality is the unity of Essence and Existence. In it the 
mlesB essence and the fleeting phenomenon have their troth — in 
r words, persisteoce devoid of detertni nation and mnitiplicity 
I of jiersistence find liere their truth. Althongh existence is 
medtatenesB whicii has resulted from a gronnd it has not the form 
d within it and as helooging to it. When it determines itself 
a forms itself it is the plieiiomenon [i. e., totality of appearance], 
ice it develops persistence as reileetion-into-another until it 
B reflection into itself, there originate two worlds, two totali- 
1 of content, the one of which is defined as reflected into itself 
i the other as reflected into another. The essential relation, how- 
', exhihita its form-relation which arrives at its fuli development 
lential relation of Internal and External as one identical 
nstrate for the content of hoth, and thus only one identity of form. 
ingli the fact that this identity of the form has arisen, the c-ate- 
Ky of form has lost its mnitiplicity of distinctions [and is hence 
Innlled] and one absolute totality has resulted. 

unity of the Internal and Esternal is the absolute actuality 
iWirklklikeit). This actuality is in its first phase of consideration 
fihe absolute as such; and in so far as it is posited as unity in which 
gie form ia annulled, it has become the empty or external distinction 
[ External and Internal. The activity of ijeflection is regarded as 
D external affair in its relation to this absolute, and not as the activ- 
Y of the absolute itself, but since this reflection essentially belongs 
J [t. e., will be found to be] the negative return of the abso- 
e into itself. [Such is the first phase of Actuality.] 
n the second place [f. e., in the second phase of its consideration] 
unity of the Internal and External is the Actuality properly so- 
3d. Actuality, Possibility, and Necessity constitute the formal 
nents [elements or phases] of the absolute, i. e., its reflection. 
a the third place [the third phase of its consideration] the unity 
be absolute and of its activity of reflection is the absolute essential 
tioD — in other words it is the absolute as essential relation to 
[f ; this is called Substance. 
I [In the preceding paragraphs, Hegel gives the substance or out- 
Bie of this third section of Essence.] 
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The Bimple, pure identity of the absolute is indeterminate [without 
particularization]. In other words within it all determinateness, 
whether of essence and existence or of being, have been annulled; 
and BO baa the activity of reflection. In so far aa this is tbe case the 
definition of that which the absolute is, is merely negative; and tbe 
absolute itaelf appears only as the negation of all predicates and as 
entirely empty and void ; but in aa ranch as the absolute must at the 
same time be pronounced as the affirmation of all predicates, it is 
manifestly the most formal contradiction. la 90 far as this negating* 
and aflirming belong to external reflection it is a formal, non-system- 
atic dialectic, which, with little trouble, seizes upon determinations 
of different kinds here and there, and witb just ns little trouble shows 
up their fluitude and mere relativity, while, on the other hand, the 
totality bovers before it, and it pronounces this absolute to possess 
all determinations inherent within it. It has not the ability to bring 
this affirming and negating to a true unity. There is a oecessity, 
however, to show what tbis absolute is, but this exposition must not 
be a determining or a defining of it, nor an external reflection, because 
by them determinations of the absolut* would appear ; there is admis- 
sible only an analysis or exposition — the exposition on the part of the 
absolute itself — which^nly shows what it is. 



The Display or Exposition of the Absolute. 

The Absolute is not merely Being, nor ia it merely Essence. 
Being is the first non-reflected immediateneaa ; Essence is the re- 
flected immedintencss. Each of the two is a totahty within itself, 
but a definite, particular totalitj'. In the sphere of Essence the cate- 
gory of Being reappears as Existence ; and the relation of being to 
essence has developed into the essential relation of Internal and Ex- 
ternal. The Internal is the Essence as totality, which ia related to 
being and is immediate being. Tbe External is being, but it ia re- 
lated to the activity of reflection and it is immediate identity with 
Tbe absolute itself is the absolute unity of tbe two. It is 
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that nh!ch constitutes tbe giound of the esseDtial relation, which as 
esseDtial relation has not gone back into this identity, and its ground 
is not yet poaiUil. 

Hence it is evident that the definition of the absolute makes it to 
be absolute form, but at the same time not as an identity whoae 
moments or phases are mere simple determinatenesses ; it is rather 
the identity nliose moments or phases are both totalities, and as 
Buch are indifferent to the form, and hence constitute the perfect 
content of the whole. Conversely, the ahsolute is the absolute con- 
tent in such a manjier that tlie content which as such is an indiffer- 
ent [f, e., a non-related] multiplicity and possesses the negative form- 
relation within it, and through this its multiplicity forms one solid 
[i.e., homogeneous or continuous] identity. 

The identity of the absolute is consequently the absolute through 
this fact, that each of ita parts is the whole, in other words, that 
each dcterminatenesB is the totality. This makes each determinate- 
ness to be a transparent appearance, a distinction that has vanished 
in ita posited- being. Essence, existence, in-itself-esistent world, 
whole, part, force, — these reflected determinations appear to the 
imaging [representing] fonn of thought as if they were something 
valid in and for theraaelvea — as possessing true being ; but the ab- 
solute is their ground and they have vanished into it. Since in the 
absolute the form is only simple self- identity, the absolute does not 
determine itself [or particularize itself ] ; for determination is a form- 
distinction [a distinction within form.] Bat since the absolute con- 
tains all distinction and form-determi nation — in other words since 
it is absolute form and activity of reflection, ti must have difference 
or diversity in its content. But the absolute itself is absolute iden- 
tity. This is its definition since all multiplicity of the self-existent 
world and of the phenomenal world, or of the internal aud external 
totalities have vanished. In itself there is no becoming, for it is not 
a form of Being nor is it the self-reflecting form of determination ; 
it is not essence, which determines itself ODly within itaelf ; it is 
moreover not a s elf-man if eatation, for it is the identity of the internal 
and external. 

But the activity of reflection stands in opposition to its absolute 
identity. The activity of reflection is annulled in ita absolute iden- 
tity. Hence it is only the internality of it and therefore external to it 
p. e., separate from it]. The activity of reflection consists in tins — 
the annulment of its activity in the absolute. It is " the beyond " of 
the manifold distinctions and determinations and of their activity 
which the absolute holds in abeyance. It is therefore their asaump- 
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tion [ndoptioD} but at tbe same time their destruction- It ia thus 
tlie negative exposition of tlie absolute already mentioned, la tlieir 
true presentfttioii tliia exposition forms llie whole of tlie logical activ- 
ity which has preceded in this investigation, including the spheres of 
Being and Hssence, whose content is not gathered togetber from 
without as sumethiug accidentally found, nor has it gone down into 
tbe abj'ss of the absolute through external reflection, but it is de- 
termined within it through its own ioQer necesaily: a becoming, 
inherent in being, and an activity of reflection belonging to essence 
Las returned into the absolute as its ground. 

This Display or exposition has however a positive side, namely, in 
so far as the finite within it — that which perishes — shows by perish- 
ing that it is related to the absolute, or that the absolute is contained 
in it [or manifested upon it]. But this side is not so much the posi- 
tive exhibition of the absolute itself as it is the exhibition of tbe de- 
terminations which it has througU tbe fact that tbe absolute is its 
foundation and also its ground — in other words, that wliich gives it, 
as appearance, a reality, is the absolute itself. The appearance is not 
a mere nothing, but it is reflection, i. e.., relation to the absolute ; in 
other words, it is appearance, in so far as the absolute appears in iL 
Tliis positive exposition or display, therefore, preveuCs the finite 
from disappearing and regards it as an expression and image of tbe 
absolute. But the transpai'enuy of tbe finite which permits only tbe 
absolute to appear through it, results in its entire disappearance, for 
there is nothing in the finite which can give it an independent indi- 
viduality as against the absolute; it is only a medium which is lost 
in tbe manifestation of tliat which shines through it. 

This positive analysis or display of the absolute is therefore only an 
appearance ; for the true positive which contains it and the content 
which is exhibited, is the ubsolut* itself, Aa regards the further de- 
terminations, the form in which the absolute appears ia something 
nugatory which tbe exhibition assumes as an external affair, and makes 
its beginning with it. Such a determination has not its beginning in 
tbe absolute, but only its end. This exhibition is therefore an abso- 
lute deed through its relation to the absolute into which it returns ; 
but it is not this in its point of departure, for that is only an external 
determination to the absolute. 

In fact, however, .the display or exposition of the absolute is its 
own act, and it begins with itself as well as arrives at itself. The 
absolute is determined solely as absolute identity ; through the activ- 
ity of reflection it ia posited as identical in contrast with antithesb 
and multiplicity ; in other words it is only tbe negative of reflection 
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3 of dete roll nation in genefal. Not only that esbibitioo of the absu- 
3 something incomplete, but so also is this absolute itself at which 
■ faos arrived. In other words, that absolute which exists only as 
lolute identity is such an absolute merely as belongs to external 
■flection. It is therefore not what is absolute in an absolute sense, 
% it is the absolute in the fovm of determiaateness or pailicularity^ — 
b^ what is called "Attribute." 

I The absolute however is not attribute merely because it is the 

Ibject of external reflection and is particularized through that. Id 

bther words reflection is not external to it solely ; but it is also imme- 

tate, and therefore because ilia external it is also internal. The 

baolute is the absoUite only because it is not abstract identity, but 

B identity of being and essence — i. e., the identity of the iuternal 

1 external. It is therefore the absolute form which causes its 

mifestatioD within itself and determines it to be an attiibute. 



Tlie Ahsolvte Attrib'ate. 

\ The expression which has been used — the absolute absolute [the 

solute taken absolutely] — denotes the absolute as returned into itself 

^ its own form, or that whose form is identical witli its content. The 

ttribute is only the relative absolute — an expression which means 

Inly that the absolute is in a form-determination. The form is 

mely at flrst, before its complete analysis or exposition, only inter- 

I, or, what is the same thing, only extei'oal — particularized form or 

igation. But since it is the form of the absolute, tlie attribute is the 

i content of the absolute ; it is the totality — such a totality as 

I formerly named a "world" [the " phenomenonal world " and 

" in -itself- existent world"] or as one of the sides of the essential 

olation — each of those sides being at the same time the entire rela- 

But those two " worlds " — the phenomenal and in-itse!f-exiat- 

lat worlds — were defined as antithetic to each other in their nature. 

|lDe side of the essential relation was identical with the other; the 

tole identical with the parts; the manifestation of the force pos- 

Bsed the same content as the force itself, and the "external'" was 

e same as the "internal." At the same time however each of these 

t possessed an immediate reality of its own ; one side possessed 

B existent immediateness and the other a reflected i mm ed lateness. 

Kthe aVvsolute on the contrary these distinctions of immediateness 

I reduced to a mere appearance [or seeming] and the totality 
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which ia the attribute is posited as its true and only proper reality ; 
but the detenu illation in which it nppears is posited as o on-essential. 

The absolute is tlierefoi-e attrilmtft for the reason that it ia simjtle, 
absolute identity in the determination of identity. There may be 
other determinations joined to this determination — so that there are 
several attributes. But since the absolute identity has only this 
meaning, not only that nil determinations are annulled, but that it is 
also the activity of reflection which has annulled itself, it conse- 
quently happens that all determinations belonging to it are posited 
as annulled. In other words, the totality is posited as the absolute ; 
or the attribute has for its reality and content the absolute. Its 
form -de I e nil in ati on through which it ia attribute is therefore also- 
posited immediately as mere appearance, and thus the negative is 
posited as negative. The positive appearance, which the exhibition 
or exposition reaches through the attribute, — since it takes the 
Gnite in its limitation as sometliing lacking self -existence, and annuls 
its independent existence in the absolute and I'educes it to an at- 
tribute, — again annuls it aa attribute ; it causes it to perish in the 
simple absolute, and thus it recalls the act which distinguished or 
displayed it as attnhute. 

Since, however, the reflection thus returns from its act of distin- 
guisjiing back to the identity of the absolute, it has not emerged 
from its externality and arrived at tile true absolute. It has reaolied 
only the indefinite, abstract identity ; i. e., that form of it which has 
the doterminafenesa of identity. In other words, the reflettion, since 
it is determined as attribute, — as tiie internal form of the absolute, — 
is in this determining, different from the externality ; the internal de- 
termination does not interpenetrate the absolute — its manifestation 
is a vanisliing, as a mere posited on the absolute. 

Tlie form thei-efore taken as external, or as internal, whereby the 
absolute becomes an attribute, is therefore posited as a self- nugatory, 
a mere appearance, a more mode and manner of existence. 



Tlie Modus of the Absolute, 

The attribute is in the first phase the absolute as simple self-iden- 
tity. In the second phase it is negation, and as such negation it ia 
the formal activity of reflection into itself. These two sides consti- 
tute the two extremes of the attribute while it itself is the middle 
term, since it is itself both the absolute and the detenninateness. 
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e second of these two extremes is the negative as negaiive, the 
I autivity of I'cHecticn external to tbe absolute. In other woi'da, ia so 
far as it ia taken as the internal of the alsoliite, and it is (defined as 
the activity of positing itself aa modus, it is the exteinality of the 
absolute, its lapse into the realm of change and contingeucy, of im- 
mediate being — its transition into the opposite without return into 
L i.self ; the multiphclty of form and content determiuationa, without 
? totality. 

The modus as the externality of the absolute is moreover the ex- 
l teruality posited as esternidity, a mere " mode and manner ;" couse- 
Iquently the appearance as appearance, or the reliection into itself of 
l-form; consequently the self-identity which is the absolute. In fact 
' therafore the absolute is posited as absolute identity hrst in llie 
modus; it is only what it is, t. e., self-identity as self-relating negativ- 
I ity, as appearance which is posited as appearance. 

Therefore in so far a9 tbe analysis or exposition of the absolute 

begins with its absolute identity and passes over to the attribute and 

thence to the modus it has in these moments completed its course. 

f But, in the first place, it is not a merely negative activity in its atti- 

' tude towards these determinations, but it is the reflecting attivity it- 

j self, the very activity by which the absolule is true absolute identity. 

[In the second place it does not have to do merely with externality, 

md the modus ia not the extreme of externality, but since it is ap- 

l.pearance as appearance, it is the return into itself, the self- annulling 

IXeflcction as which the absolute is absolute being. 

In the third place the exhibiting reflection appears to commence 
irith its own determinations, and with the external — the modus or 
e determinations of the attribute —taking them up as though they 
Ktrere already existent outside of tlie absolute, and the activity of the 
ftexistiiig reflection seems to consist in this — that it reduces these 
■date I'm i nations to independent identities. But in fact tbe esliibiting 
■reflection finds the deterniinnteuess with which it begins in the abso- 
For the absolute aa fii'st indifferent identity is only the deter- 
mined absolute, called the attribute because it is tbe inactive absolute 
f. devoid of reflection. This determinalfiuess, since it is determinate- 
nesa, belongs to the reflecting activity; only through it is it deter- 
[_ mined as the first identical and only through it does it possess the 
^absolute form, and is not merely in identity but a positing of itself 
tin identity. 

The true meaning of the modus is thei-efore that it is the reflecting 

luctivity belonging to the absolute; an activity of determination 

»hereby it does not become another, but only becomes what it is 
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already; it is thua a trail spa rent exiernalily, which sbowa what it is 
in itself; a movement away from itself whose externality is at the 
same time ita internnlity ; :\nd hence it is a positing whieh is not a 
mere positing, hut ahsoiute lieing. 

If therefore tlie question ia asked regarding the content of the ex- 
position of the absointe, what it is that the nbsolnte exhibits? it must 
be remembert'd that the distinction between form and content in the 
absolute has ntlerly vanialied. Or that the content of the absulnte is 
self-manifestation. The absolute is absolute form, whi>:li as Ihc 
diremplion or diializatlon of the absolute is wholly self -identical — the 
negative as negative; or it comes into identity with itself which ia 
likewise indifferent towards its distinctions and is thus absolute coo- 
tent ; the content is therefore only this very espoaition (or exhibition 
of itself). 

The nbsoiule as this self-sustaining activity of esposition as mode 
and manner, which is its absolute self-identity, is manifestation not 
of an internal, nor a manifestation made to something else, but it is 
only a manifesting of itself for itself absolutely ; it is therefore 
Actuality ^WirklichkeiQ- 

Remark. 

The idea of the " substance " of Spinoza corresponds to this idea 
of the abaoliite. and to the esseniial (reciprocal) relations of reflec- 
tion belonging to it, as we have explained above. Spinozism is defi- 
cient as a philosophy through the fact that the activity of refieetion 
and its manifold determining ia an esternal form of thinking. His 
" substance" is one substance, one indivisible totality ; there is no 
determinatenesa or parliculadty that is not contained in or annulled 
by this absolute : and it is important enough that all which appears 
to the naive representation, or the defining understanding as some- 
thing independent, is reduced utterly to a mere posited-being [de- 
pendence] within that necessary thought [of the absolute or 
substance], " Determinatenesa ia neijation," is the absolute principle 
of Spinozistic philosopliy ; this li'ue and simple insight establishes the 
absolute unity of substance. But Spinoza remaina at the stand- 
point of negation aa determinateneas or quality; he does not reach 
the idea of absolute negation, i. e., self-negating negation ; hence his 
"substance " does not contain absolute form [self-determined fonn] 
and the science of it is no immanent scientific process [t. e., a nec- 
essary procedure]. Hia "substance" ia absolute unity of thought 
and being or extension ; therefore it contains the thinking activity. 
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tut only in Us uniLy with extension. Tttis impliee that tlie thinking 
8 not se[>avale itself from estensioB, and consequently is nul an 
ictivity of (letiirmining and form-giving, noi' a return into itself, nor 
iDing with itself. The " substaneo " tlierefore lucks the prin- 
ciple of personality, adefect which has been nrged against the Spitio- 
istic systeia most freqnently. Moreover its form of knowiiig is ex- 
Kternal reflection, wtiich takes up the deLerminateuess of attribute and 
I mode as a finite phenomenon without deducing it from the idea of 
"substance," and it maltes reflections upon the same in an external 
manner, and, assuming tliose determinations ns given, refers: tbem to 
I' the absolute, without commencing its procedure in the absolute. 

The definitions which Spinoza gives of "substance" are those of 
laelf-causo — causa sui — defined as a aoniewbat, "whose essence 
Rincludes within itself ita esislence ;" and he says that " Tlie idea of 
Ethe absolute does not need the idea of anything else for its concep- 
Ltion." These definitions, deep and true as they are, are nevertheless 
t ftBSumed without proof in his system. Mathematics and other sub- 
I ordinate sciences are obliged to begin with presuppositions ; they are 
1 under the necessity of assuming their elements or matter with which 
I. they have to deal. But tlie absolute cannot be a direct immediate 
V something ; it is essentially its own result. 

After the definition of the absolute, Spinoza gives next hia defini- 
k- tion of attribute, namely, as " That wliich the intellect comprehends 
B the nature or essence of the alisolute." Nul to dwell upon the 
r fact that the intellect is assumed as something subsequent to the 
I attribute according to its nature — for Spinoza defines the intellect as a 
I modus — it must be observed that tlie attribute which is a determina- 
I tion of the absolute is made by Spinoza dependent upon something 
I else, namely, Uie 'intellect which regai-da "substance " from an exter- 
ind independent point of view. 

pinoza defines the attribute fui'tlier as infinite; and infinite also 
I in the sense of infinite multiplicity. There appear however only two 
t attributes — thought and extension and it is not shown how infinite 
L BinlttpHctty is reduced to this antithesis of thought and extension. 
KThese two attributes are therefore taken from experience. Thought 
I and being are the absolute conceived in a determination. The abso- 
f hite itself is their absolute unity, and within it tliey are only non- 
[ essential forms ; the arrangement of tilings is the same as that of 
f mental images or thoughts, and llieoue absolute is perceived only by 
l.the exlernat reflection, by a modus, as existing in those two deterra- 
kiuations (|thouglit and extension] — on the one hand, as the 
ttotatity of mental images, and on the other, as a totality of things 
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and events. Aa it is this external reQe(:tion that makes that 
distinction, so it is the same reflection that cnrnes it back into tlie ah- 
solnte identity, and annnls it. This entire activity however goes on 
outside of the absolute. Although the absolute is also the activity 
of thought, and hence thinking occurs only in the absolute, yet, as 
already remarked, thought, in the absolute, is only in unity with exten- 
sion, consequently not aa tlie activity which is essentially opposed to 
extension. Spinoza makes the anblime demand upon thought that it 
shall conaider things under the form of eternity, sub specie cetemi, 
i. e., as tbey are in the absolute. But in that absolute which is only 
the inactive identity, the attribute, as well as the modus, exist only as 
vanishing, not as beginning, so that even that vanishing has its posi- 
tive origin only from without. 

The third, the modus, is understood by Spinoza as an affection of 
substance, particular determinateneas, that wljich is in another and 
is apprehended through thai other. The attributes really have for 
their determination only indefinite multiplicity. Each of the attri- 
butes should express the totnlity of substance and be understood 
through itself, but, in so far as the absolute exists as determinod or 
particular, it involves other-being and cannot be understood through 
itself. In the modus therefore the definition of attribute is first 
posited in its true form. This third remains moreover mere modus; 
on the one hand it is an immediately given somewhnt, and on tlie other 
hand its nugatoriness is not recognized as reflection iiilo itself. The 
Spinozistic exposition of the absolute is therefore complete only in so 
far as it begins with the absolute, proceeds to the attribute, and con- 
cludes with the modus. These three, however, are merely mentioned 
one after the other without showing any inner necessity of develop- 
ment; the third is not negation defined as negation — the negation 
relating to itself negatively, through which it would be a return into 
itself within the first identity, and thus the true identity. Therefore 
it lacks the necessity of procedure from the absolute to the non-eaaen- 
tial, as well as their dissolution again into the identity. In other words 
it lacks the becoming of the identity aa well aa of its determina- 
tions. 

In like manner the oriental idea of emanation conceives the abso- 
lute as the aelf-kind!ing light. But the light not only originates 
within itself, it streams forth away from itself. Its raya ai-e depart- 
ures from its undimmed clearness ; the remote reaults are more im- 
perfect than the preceding ones from whence they came. The 
raying forth of the light is taken only as an eveiii, and the process 
only aa a continuous loss of energy. Hence the being continually 
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grows dimmer and the end of the hne ia night — the negative, nhiuh 
-does not turn buclt to the source o[ liglit. 

The defect of reflection, wliich Spinoza's exposition of the abso- 
lute contaius as an emanation theory, does not esist in the idea of 
the monad as aet forth by Leibnitz. The one-sided n ess of the 
philosophiual principle usually draws out its opposite principle 
in another system so that the whole, the totality, exists in its :;om- 
pletenesa akhough sundered into different systems. The moiiLid is 
merely one, a negative reflected into itself; it is the totality of the 
content of the world. The variety and multiplicity within it has not 
vanished altogether but ia preserved in anegative manner. Spinozii's 
"substance" is the unity of all contents. But this manifold coji- 
tent of the world does not exist as such within the " substance " but 
only in the activity of reflection external to it. The monad is 
essentially a representing activity. And although it is finite it pos- 
sesses no passivity; but the changes and determinations witliin it are 
manifestations in itself, it is an " Eutelechy;" the revelation is its 
own activity. By this tlie monad is pai'dicularized and distinguished 
from otliers; the deterrainntenesa of particularity consists in tlie 
special content and in the mode and manner of the manifestation. 
The monad is therefore potentially — as regards its substance — the 
totality, but not in its manifestation. This limitation of the monad 
does not appertain to it as self-positing or self -representing, but, to 
its nature, its potentiality ; in other words it is an absolute limit, a 
predestination imposed upon it through another being. Moreover 
the limited ones are in relation Xo each other while the monads are 
self- contained absolutes. Hence tbe harmony of these limitations, 
namely, the relation of the monads to each other, is external to the 
monads and proceeds from another being, or is a " pre-eatablislied 
harmony." 

It is clear that through the principle of reflection-into-itself, which 
constitutes the fundamental principle of the monad, that otherness 
and the influence of the external is removed, and the changes which 
happen to tlie monad ore through its own activity. But on the otlier 
hand, the passivity is converted into an absolute limitation, a limita- 
tion of nature or constitution [a limitation impressed upon it from with- 
out]) . Leibnitz ascribes to the monads a certain kind of completeness 
within themselves, a kind of independence. They are created beings. 
Upon a closer examination of the nature of this limitation it appears 
that the self- manifestation wliich belongs to the monad is the totality 
of form. It is an extremely important idea that tbe changes in the 
monad are conceived as self- manifestations, aa actions devoid of 
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passivity, and the principle of reflect! on-into-itaelf, or of individual- 
ization, is made prominent as essential. Moreover it ia net'easary that 
the titiitiidc or particnlarity is allowed to esist witliiii tlie monads 
that the content or the substance ia distinguished from the form, and 
moreover that the content is limited while the form is infinite. But 
in the idea of the absolute monad we onght to find not only the men- 
tioned unity of form and content, but also the nature of reiiectiou as 
self-related negativity which repels itself from itself and ia thereby 
positing and creating activity. In the system of Leibnitz we find 
further the doctrine that God is the source of the existence and of 
the essence of the monads: which means that the mentioned absolute 
limitations in the nature of tiie monads are not existent in and for 
themselves hut that they vanish in the absuliite'. But these notions 
are derived from current conceptions which are without philosophical 
development and not brought up to the speculative stand-point. 
Hence the principle of individualization does not receive its deeper 
meaning; the thoughts on the distinction between the different finite 
monads and upon their relation to the absolute, do not originate in 
this essence itself, i. e., in an absolute manner. They belong only to 
discursive reasoning- — to dogmatic reflection, and they therefore 
attain no internal coherence. 



Second Chaptek. 
Actuality. 
The absolute is the unity of the internal and external as the first 
phase of unity existing in itself or potentially. The exhibition or 
exposition proved to be an external reflection, which possessed the 
immediate on its side as an already given somewhat; but it is aik 
acti\nly which relates the immediate to the absolute, and as such 
connects it to the latter, and determines it as a mere mode and man- 
ner. But this mode and manner is the activity of determination 
which belongs to the absolute itself; it is namely its first identity or 
its mere in -itself- existent unity. And although by means of this 
reflection, that former being-in-itself or nature is posited as a non- 
essential determination, yet through its negative relation to itself it 
becomes the mode ("modus") as described. This activity of reflec- 
tion as annulling itself in its determinations and as activity that 
returns into iUelf, becomes true absolute identity, and is at the same 
time the determining [particularizing] of the absolute — in other 
words, its modality. The mode ia, therefore, the externality of tbs 
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jBolute, but only as its reflection into itself; in otlier words, it is its 
wn manifestation, so tbat tliis ester nalizali on is tlie i'eflei:tion into 
lelf of the absolute, and, tlierefove, its lieing-in-and-for-itself. 
Therefore as tlie manifeBtation wliich sliows tlie absolute as baving 
|iio other uonteiit than to be self- manifestation, the absoliitc becomes 
tbsolute form. The " actiiulity " is to be seized or conceived as this 
^fleeted absoluteness. The category of being does not express aeti;- 
^ity ; for it ta only a first immediateuess ; its reSection is, therefore, 
raly a becoming — a transition into something else; in other words 
mraediateness is not being-in-aud-for- itself. The category of 
ilctuality ia moreover higher than that of Esi'tcnee. Esistence has 
mmediatpness wliieh lias issued forth from Ground and Condi- 
lions — in other words from Essence and its reflection. It is there- 
fore potentially what actuality is, real reflection, but it is as yet not 
Sie posited unity of reflection and immcdialeness. Existence ae- 
Jordinglj passes over into "Phenomenon" when it develops the 
kotivity of reflection that it contains. It is the category of Ground 
s become annulled (" gone to the ground " ) ; its delermiiiatioD 
'§ its restoration, hence it becomes essential [or reciprocal] relation ; 
Had its final activity of reflection is the positing of its immediateness 
! reflection into itself, and conversely. This unity, which conlaina 
Existence or immediateness and being-in-itself as mere moments or 
ttnbordinnte elements, is now before us as the Actuality. The actual 
B thei'cfore manifestation, it does not pass over into the sphere of 
ihange through its externality nor is it an appearance in something 
ise, but it manifests itaelf. This means that it ia itself in its exter- 
fcldity, aud is only in that externality ; in other words, it is only the 
itivity which distinguishes and determines. 

In the actuality as this absolute form, the moments or elements are 
^]y as annulled — formal, not yet reahzed ; their diversitj- [multi- 
plicity] belongs, therefore, to external reflection, and is not deflaed 
8 content. 

Actuality as immediate unity of form of the internal and external 
S consequently in the determination of immediateness as opposed to 
!^e determination of reflection into itself ; in other words it is an ac- 
ality opposed to a possibility. The relation of the two to each 
ther constitutes therefore a tliird term: the actual defines itself as a 
Iwing reflected into itself, and the latter is at the same time an imme- 
[ately existing somewhat. Tills third term is Necessity. 
But in the first place, since the actual and ]) issibie arc f oiTnal dis- 
^nctious, their relation too is only formal, and consists only in this 
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that the ooe as well as the other is a posited-being, hence mere Con- 
tingency. 

Now, because the contingency contains the actual as well as tlie 
possible, as mere posited- being, tbeyhave received the ileleitnination 
within tliemselves ; there arises therefore, secondly, the leal actuaUty. 
And with this likewise there arises tlie real possibility and the relative 
necessity. The reflection of the relative necessity into itself gives, 
thirdly, absolute necessily, which is absolute possibility, or poten- 
tiality and actuality. 



Contingeno) or Formal Actuality, Possibility and Kecessiti/. 

1. Actuality is " formal " in so far as it is mere immediate unre- 
flected actuality — the first phase of actuality — consequently merely 
in this form-detevotination, but not as totahty of form. It is in this 
phase nothing more than a being or existeoce in general. But since 
it is not merely immediate existence but essentially the form-unity of 
the bei Jig- in -itself or of internality and esternality it contains imme- 
diately being-in- itself or potentiality. Whatever is actual is pos- 
sible. 

2. This potentiality is actuality that is reflected into itself. But 
this first phase of reflected-being is also a formal phase and hence 
only the determination of identity with itself, or of being- in- its elf in 
general. 

Since, however, the determination here is the totality of form, this 
being-in-itself is determined as annulled or as essentially a mere rela- 
tion to actuality ; as the negative of actuality posited as negative. 
Potentiality contains therefore two phases; first, the positive phase, 
its reflection into itself : but since it is within the absolute form it is 
reduced to a mere phase, its reflection into itself is no longer valid as 
essence, but in the second place possesses the negative significance, 
viz., that the potentiality is something defective, something that refers 
to another, (. e. , to the actuality, and supplements its deficiencies with 
the same. 

According to the first phase, the merely positive side, the poten- 
tiality is therefore the mere form-determination of self-identity, 
t. e., the form of essentiality. In this pliase it is devoid of relativ- 
ity, an indefinite receptacle for everything in general. In the sense 
of formal potentiality everything is possible which does not contra- 
dict itself; the realm of potentiality is therefore the hmillcss mulli- 
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plioity. But every individual of the multiplicity ia particularized or 
determined witbin itself and in opposition to olbers, and has the 
negation inherent in it. Imlifferent variety or diversity passes over 
into antithesis [i. e., is found upon careful examination to imply 
antithesis as the hai^is of its diBtiuction] ; but antithesis is contradic- 
tion [i. e., implies contradiction, which is the first phase of self- 
distinction ; that is to say, all distinction or difference rests finally 
on self-distinction]. Therefore every particular thing is likewise a 
contradictory somewhat [as well as a possible one], and therefore 
everytUiug is impossible. 

This merelyforraal statement regarding anything — that it is pos- 
sible — is therefore likewise shallow and empty, like the principle of 
contradiction, and every content that it may have, e. g., "A is pos- 
sible," means only that A is A. In so far as one regards this without 
considering the development of the content it has the form of sim- 
plicity. Distinction arises within it only upon the annulment of the 
foiTQ of simplicity. When one holds fast to the simple form, the 
content remains a self-identical one and therefore a possible. There 
ia nothing more expressed, however, by this term " possible " than 
with the formal principle of identity. 

The possible contains however more than the mere principle of 
identity. The possible ia the reflection-into-itself again reflected; 
in other words, the identical as phase of the totality la also de- 
termined or defined to be not in-itself , i. e. , potential. It has therefore 
the second determination — to be a mere possible something — and its 
ideal is the totality of the form. Tlie potentiality without this ideal 
is the essentiality as such ; hut the absolute form contains the essence 
merely as moment, and baa no trulh except as being. Potentiality is 
this mere essentiality posited in anch a manner as to be a mere 
phase and not commensurate with the absolute form. It is bcing-in- 
iteelf defined as mere posited; in other words as not possessing 
being-in- itself. The potentiality is therefore the contradiction or the 
impossibility. 

In the first place, this states that the possibility whose posited form- 
determination ia annulled, possesses a content. This as possible is a 
being-in -itself which is at the same time annulled or other-being 
\i, e., a being for others or dependent]. Since it ia for this reason 
only a possible being it follows that another being ia possible, and 
even its opposite. A ia A ; likewise not-A is not-A. These two 
principles both express the possibihty of its content. But these 
principles as identical are indifferent towards each other; when one 
of them is posited the other is not of necessity also posited. The 
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potentiality is the relation in wlalcli the two axe brought into compan- 
son. It contains in its determination as a i-eflectioQ of tbe totality, 
the implication that the opposite is also possible. It is thei'efoi-e the 
relating gi'onnd: that because A is A also not-A is notrA. lu the 
possible A the poasible not-A ia contained, and it ia this relation 
that determines both an possible. 

As this relation however — that in one possible thing its other is also 
contained — it is the contradiction that annuls itself. Since now accord- 
ing to its deSnition it is reflected and the reflection is self-annulled, as 
has been shown, it is consequently also the immediate and with this 
it is actuality. 

3. This actuality is not the first phase of actuality, but the re- 
flected form of it — posited as unity of itself and potentiality. Tlie 
actual as such is possible; it is in immediate positive identity with 
potentiality; but potentiality bns defined itself as mere potentiality; 
consequently the actual ia defined as merely a possible. And it 
follows immediately that because the potentiality is found in the 
actuality that it ia annulled and mere potentiality. Conversely, 
actuality which is in unity with potentiality is only the annulled im- 
mediateness ; in other words, because the forma! actuality is a mere 
immediate, first phase, it is only an element, a mere annulled aotu- 
ality. 

Hence a more accurate definition is reached of the degree in which 
possibility is actuality. Possibility is, namely, not all actuality — of 
the real and absolute actuality we are not speaking here. This 
phase is only the first one, namely, the formal one which Las been 
defined as mere possibility, therefore formal actuality, whicli is mere 
being or existence in general. Every possible therefore possesses 
being, or existence. 

This unity of potentiality and actuality is contingency. The con- 
tingent ia an actual which is at the same time defined us merely possible 
and whoae other or opposite ia likewise possible. This actuality is 
therefore mere being or existence posited in its truth as having the 
value of a posited-beiug or potentiality. Conversely, potentiality as 
refiection into itself or being-in-itself, is posited as posited- being. 
Whatever is possible is an actual in tbia sense of actuality; it baa 
only as much value as the contingent actuality, and is itself contin- 
gent. 

The contingent presents therefore two aides. First, in so far as 
It possesses potentiality immediately, or, what is the same thing, in so 
far as potentiality is annulled in it, it is not positcd-being nor medi- 
ated but it ia immediate actuality, it baa no ground. Since this im- 
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tedinte actuality belong also to the possible, it is deflned as tbe 

Witingent tind likewise as devoid of ground, just as the actual was. 

18 contingent is liowei-cr, in the second place, the actual as a 

! possible, in other words, as a posited-being ; and so too the 

josaible ia as formal being- in -itself, mere posited-being. Conae- 

, the two are not in and for themselves but each has its true 

iflection into itself in another, in other words, it has a ground. 

e contingent has therefore no ground, just for the reason that it 
I contingent; and likewise it has a ground because it ia contingent. 
> It is the posited, unmediated vanishing of the external and internal 
ch other ; in other words the vanishing of the reflection into 
-into being — and vice versa. It is posited tlirough this that 
issibilitj and nutnality each within itself possesses this determination 
1 consequently that they are moments or elements of the absolute 
The actuality in its immediate unity with potentiality is mere 
Dce and therefore deflned as groundless, that is as a mere 
Wsited or mere potential. In other words, il is posited as reflected 
iud determined in opposition to potentiality, and therefore it is sun- 
lered from the potentiality and from reflection into itself and conse- 
it is likewise immediate and only a possible. Likewise poten- 
Iftlity ns simple being-in-itaelf is an immediate somewhat, merely an 
xistcnt in general. In other words, opposed to actuality it is a 
; in itself devoid of actuality, merely a possible ; and just on this 
int an existence in general which is not reflected into itself. 
This absolute unrest of the becoming of these two determinations 
I contingency. But for the reason that each vanishes immediately 
n its opposite, it goes together with itself— [returns into itself — -A 
ng in B, which vanisiies ngaiu into A] and this identity of 
le, of one in the other, is Necessity. 
The necessary somewiiat ia an actual somewhat, hence it is devoid 
Aground, as it is an immediate; but it has likewise its actuality 
lirough another, or in its ground ; but it is at tbe same time the 
laited-being of this ground and its reflection into itself; the poten- 
illty of the necessity is annulled. 

e contingent is therefore necessary because the actual is deter- 

d as possible, and hence its immediateuess is annulled, and is 

jelled into ground, i.e., being-in-itself. and grounded; and also 

B this its potentiality is the ground- relation, it is entirely annulled, 

it is posited as being. That which is necessary is ; and this exia- 

is itself that which is necessary. At the same time it is in itself ; 

B Inflection into itself ia something else than tlie immediateuess of 

e sphere of being; and tbe necessity of the existent is something 
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else. The existent itself is tberefore not that which Is necessary ; 
but this being-in-itself is mere positud-being — it is annulled and even 
immediate. Therefore actuality is in its distinctions, i. e., its possi- 
bility, self- identical. As this identity it is Necessity. 



B. 

Belative Kecessity, or Real Aatuatity, Possibility and Necessity. 

1. Necessity as thus derived is formal, for the reason that its ele- 
ments are formal; they are, viz., simple de term! nation a, which are 
totality only as immediate unity or as tbe immediate conversion of 
the one into the other, and consequently not as having the form of 
independence. In tbis formal necessity the unity is therefore only 
asimple one. and indifferent towards its d is ti actions. As immediate 
unity of form- determinations this necessity is actuality ; but sucb an 
actuality as possesses a content for the reason that its unity is now 
defined as indiflerent towards tbe distinction of its form-determi na- 
tions, viz., itself and possibility. This content contains an indif- 
ferent identity, also an indifferent form, t. e., as a mere diversity 
of determinations, and it is a manifold content. This actuality is real 
actuality. Real actuality, as such, is in its first phase tbe tiling with 
many properties, the existing world ; but it is not the existence that 
loses itself in the phenomenon, but as actuality it is at tbe same 
time being-in-itself and rellection-into-itself ; it preserves its indi- 
vidnality in the multiplicity of mere existence; its externality is 
only an internal activity of relation to itself. That whicli is actual 
can act; its actuality is manifested In what it produces. Its activitj- 
of relation to another is the manifestation of itself; not a transition 
as the existent somewhat relates to another, nor a phenomenal ap- 
pearance like that of tbe thing which has mere relativity to another 
which is independent, but possesses its reflection -into- itself, its par- 
ticular essentiality in some other independent being. 

The real actuality has Ukewise the potentiaUty immediately witbin 
itself. It contains the element of being-in-itself ; but as mere first 
phase the immediate unity is in one of the determinations of form. 
hence as the existent, which is different from the being-in-itself 'ir 
the potentiality. 

2. This potentiality as the being-in-itself of the real actuality <s 
the real potentiality and as sucb a being-in-itself full of contents. 
Formal potentiality is tbe reflection into itself only as abstract iden- 
tity, an identity in which a sometiiing is not self- contradictory. But 
in so far aa one examines the determioaCJons, circumstances, and con- 
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(^itions of a aomewhat with a view to leam its potentialities he deserts 
the formal point of view and comes to the coiiBideration of its real 
potendnlity. 

This real potentiality is itself immediate existeace, not however 
for tlie reason that the potentiality as such as a formal element is 
imroedialely its opposite — an actuality that is not reflected; but, 
becftuRe it is real possibility, this determination belongs to it itself. 
The reitl possibility of a Uiing is therefore tbe existing multiphcity of 
surrounding conditions which stand in relation to it. 

This raultipiieity of existencie ia potentiality as well as actuality, but 
its identity is only the content which is indifferent towards the determi- 
nations of form ; they constitute therefore the form, determined [par- 
ticularized] in respect to their identity- In other words, the immedi- 
ate, real actuality, for the reason that it is immediate, is determined 
against [or defined and distinguished from] its potentiality; as this 
determinate [definite, special] and reflected it is the real potentiality. 
This is the posited totality of form, but the form in its determinate- 
ness [particularity], namely, the actuality as formal or immediate, 
and Ukewise the potentiality as the abstract being-in-itself. This 
actuality which constitutes the potentiality of a thing is therefore not 
its own potentiality but the being-in-itself of another actuality ; it is 
itself the actuality which is to be annulled — the potentiality as mere 
potentiality. Hence tlie real potentiality constitutes the totality of 
conditions which is not an aetualitj reflected into itself but which ia 
. defined as something whose destiny is to go back into itself and to 
Kcome anotlier. 

What is really potential is therefore as regards its beiog-in-itaelf 
|K)mething formally identical, that is, something which does not con- 
tradict itself as regards its simple contents ; but it is necessary also 
t it should not contradict itself as regards the developed coudi- 
is and various surroundings with which it ia connected — it must 
Jl)e self-identical even in these. Secondly, because it is manifold 
Jknd stands in manifold connection with others, there is diversity 
■within itself, and this diversity passes over into opposition [antithe- 
is] and into self-contradiction. When one speaks of potentiality 
d undertakes to show its contradiction he has only to call attention 
the multiplicity of its content, or of its conditioned existence ; by 
s its contradiction is easily shown. But this is not a contradiction 
if external comparison. For the existence that contained multiplicity, 
p that account, essentially annuls itself and is destroyed ; hence it ia 
mtially a mere potentiality. If all the conditions of a thing are 
K«oiiiplete and present tbe thing becomes actual ; the completeness of 
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tlie conditions is the totality of the content of a tbing and the thing 
itself 18 this content determined as actual in the entire scope of its 
possibility. In the sphere of the conditioned ground the conditions 
have the form outside of them — thatiatoaay: the g found or the 
reflection which exists for itself, is ontaide of them ; and this relates 
to the moments of the thing and brings them into esistence. HerCj 
ou the contrary, the immediate actuality is not defined to be condi- 
tioned through a presupposing rejection, but it is posited that it 
itself is the potentiality. 

lu the self- annulling, real potentiahty, that which ia annulled is two- 
fold; for it is itself twofold — actuality and potentiality. (1.) The 
actuality is the formal, or an existence which has aii immediate, 
independent manifestation, and through its annulment has become 
reflected and a moment of another being, and hence contains within 
it the being-in-itself. (2.) The mentioned existence was also deter- 
mined as the potentiality or as being-in-itself, but it was the beiiig-in- 
itself of another. Since it therefore annuls itself, the being-in-itself 
gets annulled, and passes over into actuality. This movement of the 
self- an nulling, real potentiality produces therefore the same moments 
tliat were already extant, each arising from the other ; in this nega- 
tion it is therefore also not a ti'ansition but a return into itself. In 
the case of the formal potentiality, for the reason that the somewhat 
was potential, it was not itself but something else that was poteutial. 
The real potentiality has no longer such another over against it, for 
it is real in so far as itself is also the actuality. Since it annuls 
therefore the immediate esistence of the same — J. e., the circle of 
conditions — it becomes being-in-itself which it already is, namely, 
the being-in-itself of another. And since conversely it annuls at the 
same time its moment of being-in-itself, it becomes actuality ; that 
is, it becomes the moment which it likewise is already. That which 
vanishes is therefore the definition of the actuality as the potentiality 
or being-in-itself of another ; and, conversely, there vanishes the 
potentiality as an actuality which is not the actuality of its poten- 
tiality. (3.) The negation of the real potentiality is consequently its 
identity with itself ; since it therefore is the opposite of this annul- 
ment in its annulment, it is the real necessi^. 

That which is necessary cannot be otherwise than it is ; but that 
which is possible, is; for the potentiality is the being-in- itself, the 
mere poaited-being, and therefore it is essentiaUy other-being. The 
formal potentiality is this identity as transition into an absolute 
other; but the real, since it has the other moment, the actuality, 
belonging to It, is already itself necessity. What, therefore, is really 
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•■^possible can never be anything else ; under these coniiitiona and cir- 
I earn stances, nothing elae can happen, Eeal possibility and necessity 
e therefore only apparently distinct ; their identity ia not one that 
bnt one that is presupposed and underlies them. The 
l1 necessity ia therefore relation which is full of contents [i. e., a 
totality of conditionsj ; for the content [|which consists in these 
ietaila] ia the mentioned identity existing in itself, which is indif- 
ferent as regards the distinctions of form. 
This necessity is however at the same time relative. That is to 
lae a presupposition as its origin — it has its beginning in 
what is contingent. The really actual as such is a completely 
jfined actual, and possesses this completely defined character as its 
mmcdiate being — as a multiplicity of existing cirenmstances ; but 
his immediate being as definiteneaa is also the negative of it [i. e., of 
really actual] — it is its be iog-in -itself or potentiality ; hence it 
s real possibility. As this unity of the two moments it is the totality 
t form, but the totality which is stUl external to itself ; it is there- 
6 unity of possibility and actuality iu such a manner that (1) the 
Jftiultiplex existence ia immediately or positively the potentiality ^ a 
Bjmtential that is self -identical, because it is actual. (2.) In so far 
B the pot^'ntinlity of existence ia posited, it is determined as mere 
Wtentiahty and as immediate conversion of actuality into its oppo- 
as contingency. Therefore this potentiality which has the 
mediate actuality attached to it as its condition, is only the being- 
Kn-itself aa the potentiality of another. Through the fact that — as 
^as been shown — this other-being annuls itself and this posited- 
eing is itself posited, the real potentiality becomes necessity. But 
i necessity begins with that real potentiality as a unity of the 
Kitentiftl and actual, which is not yet reflected into itself. This pre- 
pippoeition, and the self-returning movement are aa yet separate. 
1 other words, the necesaity has not aa yet determined itaelf into 
wntingency. 
The relativity of the real necessity presents itaelf in the content as 
ft identity which is indifferent to the form, and which is, therefore, 
itstinct from it and a definite content altogether. The really neces- 
s on this account a limited actuality which, on account of this 
nitatiou, may be regai'ded also as a contingent. 
In fact the real necessity is in itaelf also contingency. This is 
vident inthe fact that the really necessary as regards the formislim- 
A as regards its content, and througli this limitation possesses con- 
jiency. But also in the form of the real necessity there is found 
nntingency ; for, as has been shown, the real potentiahty ia only in 
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itself necessary, but it is posited as the other-being of actuality aniJ 
potentiality opposed to each other. The real necessity contains 
therefore contingency ; it is the return into self out of tlie mentioned 
restless other-being of actuality and potentiality opposed to each 
other, but it is not the return-fn/o itself, ^m itself. 

In itself therefore there is found here the unity of necessity and 
contingency ; this unity is to be called the absolute actuality, 

C. 

Absolute Necessitt. 

The real necessity is definitely determined necessity ; the formal 
has as yet no content nor determinateneas belonging to it. The 
determinateness of necessity consists in the contingency or the nega- 
tion which it possesses. This has been shown. 

This definite determinateness in its first simplicity is actuality. 
The definitely determined necessity is therefore immediately actual 
necessity. This actuality whicti as sucli is itself necessary because it 
contains the necessity as its being-in- itself is the absolute actuality. 
It is actuality which can never he other than it is ; for its being-in- 
itself is not potentiahty but necessity itself. But tliis actuality, 
because it ia posited, is absolute, that is to say, it is the unity of 
itself and with possibility — a mere empty determination; in other 
words it is contingency. The emptiness of its detennination reduces 
it to a mere potentiality — to a determination which can be just as 
well something else and be determined as potential. This poten- 
tiahty is however itself the absolute ; for it is precisely the poten- 
tiality which will be determined as jjotentiality as well as actuality. 
Through tlie fact that it is this indifference to itself it is posited as an 
empty, contingent determination. 

Thus the real necessity contains contingency not only in itself 
[/. e., potentially], but this will also develop itself; this develop- 
ment however as externality ia only its being- in-itself, because it is 
only an immediate detenuinateness. It is not only this but its own 
development or the presupposition that it has its own positing. For 
as real necessity it is the annulment of actuality in x>otentiality and 
conversely. Since it ia the simple conversion of one of these 
moments into tlie other, it is also its simple positive unity, since 
each as shown goes together with itself [i. e., comes into identity 
with itself in tlie other] . But it is thus actuality ; such an actuality, 
however, as is only this simple going tfjgether of the form with itself. 
Its negative positing of those elements is therefore presupposition or 
the positing of itself as annulled or as immediateness. 



In this, howe^'er, this actuality is defined as n^ative : it is a goiog- 
togethei^with-itself [artiral at self-identty] that proceeds fri>m actu- 
ality which was real poteutiality. Therefore this new actuality arises 
only from being-in-itself , from the negation of itsv If. Thus it is 
determined immediately as potentiality, as mediated through its nega- 
tion. Tliis potentiality, however, is nothing but this mediation in 
which the being-in-itself (namely, it itself and the inimedi.-iteuess} are 
both, in the same way, posit* d-beiug. Heuee it is the necessity 
which is just as well the annulment of this posited-being or the 
positing of inmiediateness and the annulment of beiug-in-it$elf, as it 
is the detennining of this aumitmeiit as posited-beicg. It is there- 
fore itself which determines itself as contingency, and in its being 
repeU itself from itself, and in this repulsion has only returned into 
itself — and in this return as into its being, has repelled itself from 
itself. 

Hence the form in its realization has penetrated all of its distinc- 
tions and matle itself transparent; and as iibsolut* necessity is only 
this simple identity of being-wiUi-itself, in its negation, or in the 
essence, the distinction of content and form even has likewise van- 
ished. For that unity of potentiality and actuality and of actuality 
in potentiality is the form indifferent to itself in its determinate- 
ness or in the positcd-being — a thing ivith its totality of conditions 
from which the form of necessity has been removed as far as it 
is external. But in this way it is this reflected identity of the two 
determinations as indifferent to it, and consequently the fonn-deter- 
mination of the being- iu-itself opposed to the posited-being, and this 
potentiality constitutes the limitation of content that the real neces- 
sity possessed. The dissolution of this difference, however, is the 
absolute necessify whose content ia this self-penetrating difference 
within it. 

The absolute necessity is therefore the truth, into which actuality 
and potentiality in general, as well as formal and real necessity, return. 
It is, as shown, the Iwing which in its negation — in essence — relates 
to itself and is being. It is likewise simjile iramediatcness, or pure 
t)eiug as simple roflection-into-itself or pure essence within it, these 
two are one and the same. The purely necessary fa, only because 
it is ; it has no other couditiou nor ground. It is likewise pure 
essence, its being is the simple reflection into itself; it is because 
it is.* As reflection it has ground and condition, but it has only itself 
for groimd and condition. It is being in itself, but its being-in-itself 
is its immediatenL'SH — its potentt:ilily is its actuality. It is tliere- 
fore because it is. As the going together with itself of being [(. e.. 
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the arriral at self-ideDtity] it is eseenoe ; but for the rensoQ tbut 
this simple somewfaat iB likeviae immecliate simpUcit}' it is being. 

Absolute necessity is therefore reflection, or the form of the abso- 
lute. It is the uuity of being and essence — simple immedialeness, 
which 13 absolute negativity. On the one hand, ita distinctions are 
nothing but determinationa of reflection, only however aa existent 
multiplicity, actuality full of distinctions, and this has the shape of 
independent somewhats opposed to each other as othera. On the 
other hand, their relation is the absolute identity ; it is the absolute 
conversion of their actuality into their potentiality and of Iheii' poten- 
tiality into actuality. Absolute necessity ia therefore blind. On the 
one hand, the distinctions of actuality and potentiality have the form 
of re flection-into -itself as being; they are therefore botli as free 
actualities, neither of which appears in the other, uor exliibita a single 
trace of ita relation to the other — ^each is grounded in itself and is 
necessary in itself. Necessity as essence is included witliin this 
being. The contact of these actualities with each other appears 
therefore aa an empty esteriiality. The actuality of the one in the 
ottier is the mere potentiality — contingency. For being is posited 
as absolutely necessary, as mediation with itself, which is absolute 
negation of mediation through another, or aa being which is only 
identical with being. It is another which has actuality in being, and 
is tiierefore determined as merely potential, empty positcd-bcing. 

But this contingency is rather the absolute necessity. It is the 
Cisence of tliose free actualities necessary in themselves. This 
essence avoids light, because in these actualities there is no appear- 
ing, no reflex, for tlie reason that they are grounded only within 
themselves, and shaped for themselves. — self-manifestaliona^be- 
cauae they are mere being. But their essence will manifest itaelf in 
them and reveal what it is and what they ai-e. The simplicity of its 
being, of its repose ujioii itself, ia the absolute negativity : it is the 
freedom of their non-manifesting immediateneaa. Thia negative 
breaks forth in them, because being ia the contradiction of itself 
through tliis, its essence. And this negation breaks forth in contrast 
to thia lieing in the form of being, — hence as the negation of those 
actualities — which is absolutely different from their being, as well as 
from their non-being, — -and hence comes forth as a free other-being 
opposed to it as its being. Yet it was not to be ignored in them. 
Tliey are, in their self-dependent formation, indifferent to form, 
hence a content of different actualities ^ a definitely determined con- 
tent. Thia is the seal which necessity impresses upon them, since it 
sets them free as absolute, actual things, possessing absolute retom- 



into-itaeK in their determination. Upon them it impresses itself, and 
its impressions ai'e mui'lcs of its right over them, and they arc seized 
ty it and perish. This manifestation of that which is the deter- 
minatencss in ti'uth — -negative relation to itself — is blind dissolution 
in other-being. The manifestation or reflection appeare, in the phase 
of being, as becoming or transition of being into naught. But being 
IB conversely also essence, and in the phase of essence "becoming" 
is reflection or appearance. Hence externality is their internftlity, 
their relation is absolute identity ; and the transition of the actual 
into the possible, or of being into naught, is a going together with 
itself [arrival at self -identity]. Contingency is absolute necessity, 
it is itself the presupposition of the mentioned first absolute actuality. 
This identity of being with itself in its negation la the category of 
Substance. It is this unity as in ita negation, or as in contingency ; 
hence it is Substance as essential relation to itself. The blind transi- 
tion of necessity is rather the self- exposition of the absolute, the 
movement of the absolute within itself which in its externalization 
exhibits or manifests only itself. 

Third Chaptes. 
The Absolute Easenlial-Rdation or Reciprocal-Relation. 

The absolute necessity is not the necessary — still less a necessary — 
but Necessity — being which is pure and simple reflection. It is 
essential relation \_Verkaeltniss, reciprocity, relativity] because it is 
the actiiity of distinguishing, each of whose moments is the entire 
totality, and whose moments have independent existence in such a 
manner that the totality has only one simple existence [notwith- 
standing the multiplicity that it includes], and therefore the distinc- 
tions within it have only the appearance of indejiendence, and this 
appearance is the absolute itself- The Essence as such is reflection 
or appearance ; essence as absolute relativity \lVerhaellnis8, reciprocal 
relation] is, however, appearance posited as appearance, and this os 
self-relation is the absolute actuaUty. The absolute, which has be^n 
unfolded and exhibited by external reflection, now unfolds itself, it 
being absolute form or necessity [it sunders itself iuto a form of 
relation or disrupts itself]. This self-unfolding [self -disruption] is 
its self-positing and it is onlj' in this self -positing. As light in 
nature is not a something nor a thing, but exists only as appeai-anee, 
so manifestation is absolute actuality in its self-identity. 

The sides of absolute relativity are therefore not attributes. In an 
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attribute, tbe absolute appeara only in one of its momenta [phases] 
as a presupposed somewhat and taken up by the external reflection. 
The unfolding or display of the absolute [its self-sundering] ia 
perfoi'med by the Absolute Necessity, however, which ia eelf-ideu- 
tical aa self-determining. Since it is the activity of appearing which 
is posited aa api)earance, the aides of this relativity are totaUties, 
because ^hey are appearance ; because aa appearance the distinctions 
are both themselves and their opposite, and thus the whole. Con- 
versely, they are appearance, because they are totalities. This act 
of distinction, or activity of apiwaring, which pertains to the abso- 
lute, is therefore only the positing of itself as self-identity. 

This essential relation [reciprocity] in its immediate form is the 
relation of Substance and Accidents, the immediate vanishing and 
becoming of absolute appearance in itself. Since substance deter- 
mines itself as being for itself opposed to another, or the absolute 
reciprocity becomes real [in both its momenta] it becomes the recip- 
rocal relation found in Causality. Finally, when the latter [causality] 
passes over into self-relation in reciprocal action [interaction], then 
the absolute essential relation [interrelation] is posited in all the 
essential characteristics that it contains. This posited unity of itself 
in its determinations — which are posited as the whole and as deter- 
minations at the same time, is the category of the Idea [Begi-iff^= 
concrete idea] . 



The Reciprocal Helation as Substantiality. 

Absolute neceasity is absolute essential-relation or reciprocity, 
because it is not being as such, but being which ia because it is 
[being which exjDresses the ground of itself] being as the absolute 
mediation of itself through itself. This being is Substance ; aa the 
ultimate unity of Essence and Being ; it ia the being in all being. It 
ia neither the unreflected immediate, nor an abstract something stand- 
iiig behind existence and phenomenon, but it is the immediate act- 
uality itself aa absolute reflection into itself as in-and- for- itself, inde- 
pendent, existence. Subatance as this unity uf being and reflection 
is essentially their appearance and positcd-being. The activity of 
appearing is the aelf-relating appearing and hence it has the foi-m of 
being [the "form of beiug" is that of self-relation]. This being id 
substance as such. Conversely, this being is only the self- identical, 
posited-being, hence it is the totality as appearance or it is Acci- 
dentality. 



The liecipiQcal Relaiion as Svhstanlidlity . liiy 

This activity of appearing is identity as form [the form is the 
detenniniug activity which makes the distinctions which belong to the 
object] i — it is the unity of potentiality and actuality. First it is 
Becoming, — Contingency aa the ejihere of beginning and ceasing. 
For according to the determination of immediateness the relation of 
potentiality and actuality is an immediate transformation of each into 
its other. But since being is appearance its relation is also identical 
relation, in other words, the appearance of each in the other — hence 
it is reflection. The activity of accidentality, therefore, presents in 
each of its moments the appearance of the categories of being and of 
the re Section- determinations of essence — each appearing in the other. 
The immediate somewhat has a content: its immediateness is at the 
same time a reflected indifference aa regards the form. This content 
is determined and since this is the determinatenesa of being tlie aiime- 
what passes over into another. But quality is also a detenninstcuess 
of reBection; hence it is indiflorent variety [different things existing 
without relation to each other]. This aimuls itself; but it is self- 
reflected being-in-itselT ; bence it is potentiality and this being-in- 
itself is in its transition, which is likewise reflection-into-itself^ the 
necessarily actual. 

This activity of accidentality is the efleetiveness \_Actuosila( = ex- 
ternal manifestation] of substance as a quiet outflow from itself. It 
is not an activity ns directed against anything else, but active against 
itself aa simple element offering no resistance. The annulment of 
what is presupposed is the vanishing of appearance. First in the 
activity which annuls the immediate originates the immediate itself. 
This is the activity of appearance. The heginoiug with itself as 
source or origin is the positing of this very self from which it starts 
[its presupposing is a positing]. 

Substance, as this identity of the activity of appearance, is the 
totality of the entire process, and includes accidentality within it, and 
accidentality is the entire substance itself. This distinction of sub- 
stance into the simple identity of being, on the one hand, and the 
reciprocity of accidents, on the other hand, is a form of its activity 
of appearance. The former [identity] is the f()rmles3 substance 
conceived by the imagination, to wliich appearance does not seem to 
be appearance. This image-thinking clings to an absolute which is 
an indeterminate identity that possesses no truth, but is only the deter- 
miuateness of immediate actuality, or in other words, the beitig-in- 
itaelf, or potentiality. These are determinations of form which per- 
tain to accidentality. 

The other determination, that of the reciprocity of aecidenta, is 
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the absolute forra-uoity of acckleotality — substance aa absolute 
might or power. The ceasing of the accident is its return as actu- 
ality into itself, as into its being-in-itself or into its potentiality. 
But this its being-in-itself is only a poaited-heing. Hence it is also 
actuality, and because these form- determinations are likewise con- 
tent- determinntions this potential somewhat is, as regards content, 
another particular, actual somewhat. Substance manifests itself 
through the content of the actuaUty, into which it translates the 
potential, bs creative might ; and through the content of the poten- 
tiality, into which it transmutes the actual, it manifests itself aa 
destructive might. But the two are identical. The creative aeti^-ity 
is destrnetive, and tlie destructive activity is creative. For the 
negative and positive, potentiality and actuality are absolutely united 
in substantial necessity. 

Accidents as such — and there are many of them, since muitiplicitj- 
is one of the determinations of being — have no power over each 
other. They are existent somewhats or existent for themselves — 
things existing with manifold properties — wholes consisting of parts, 
independent pai-ts — forces which need to be solicited into activity 
by each other and wliich are conditioned through each other. In 
BO far as such an accidental somewhat seems to exercise power 
over another, it ia the power of the substance that is manifest- 
ing itself. This substance includes both within it, and as nega- 
tivity it gives them unequal values- — it posits the one as vanishing 
and the other as ailsing, or it determines the former as passing 
over into its potentiality and the latter as passing over into its actu- 
ality. Substance eternally dirempts itself into these distinctions of 
form and content and eternally purifier itself f I'om this one-sidedneas ; 
but in this purifying it dirempts itself again into the distinctions, 
one accident replaces another only because its owu subsistence ia 
this totahty of form and content in which it, as well as its other, 
vanishes. 

On account of this immediate identity and presence of substance 
in its accidents, there is no real distinction remaining between them. 
In this tirst determination substance ia not yet manifested according 
to its whole extent. If substance is distinguished as tlie self- 
identical being-iu-and-for-itaelf fi'om itself as totality of accidents, 
it is the mediating- power. This is necessity which retains positive 
persistence in the negativity of accidents, and in its persistence 
retains its mere po sited-being. This mediating term ia consequently 
the unity of substantiality arid aceidentality itself, and its extremes 
have no proper self- subsistence of their owu. Substantiahty is there- 
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fore only ret-iprocaJ relation as iminediately vflnisbing ; it relates to 
• itself not as negative, aud is immediate unity of power with itself in 
the form of ideiilitj' alone, and not of its negative essence. This 
can also be explained in another way, as follows: Appearance or 
accideutalitv is in itself substance through power, but it is not ao 
posited as this activity of appearance identical with itself. There- 
fore substance possesses accideotality in its form or po sited-being, 
but not in itself ; aceideutality is not substance as substance. The 
Bubstantiality- relation therefore i-eveals itself as a formal power whose 
distinctions are not substantial ; substance is in fact only the internal 
of accidents, and the accidents are only itfached to the substance. 
In other words, this reciprocal illation is only an appearing-totality 
as a becomiug ; but it is likewise reflection ; accidentality which is 
in-iteelf substance is therefore posited as substance. Therefore it 
is defined as self-relating negativity opposed to itself, — detemiined 
as self- relating, simple identity with itself ; and it is for-itself- existent 
mighty substance. Tlie substantiality-relation, through this, passes 
over into the causality-relation. 



The Cau&ality-ReicUion. 

Substance is might, that is reflected into ilaelf and not merely 
transition. But it is a might, which posits deteiTninatinna, and dis- 
tinguishes them from it-self. In its determining it is self-relating and 
it is that wliich jxisits its determining as negative or as posited-being. 
This is consequently annulled substantiality, merely posited — it is 
Effect ; the substance existing for itself however is the Cause. 

This causality- relation is iu the first place only this reciprocal rela- 
tion of cause and effect ; it is the formal eausal-relation. 

a. Formal Causality. 
1. Cause is the source, iu contrast with the effect; but the sub- 
stance is tile power of mauifcstutiou, or it possesses accidentahty. 
But it is as power likewise reflection into itself in its appearance ; 
therefore it unfolds its transition and this activity of appearing is 
determined as appearance — in other words, the accidents are posited 
as mere effect [or as merely posited.] The substance liowever in 
its detennining does not start fram accidentality as thougli the latter 
existed already in anothei-. and now was to be posited as detei-mi- 
natcncss — but both substance and its accidentality are one activity. 
Substance as power deteiTaines itself; but this detei'mining is imme- 



diately the tinniilmeot of the determining and the return. It deter- 
mines itself — it, liie determining ia therefore the immediate, and- 
itself already the determined. Since it determines itaelf it posits 
this already determined aa defermioed ; it has therefore annulled flie 
posited-being, and returned into itself. Conversely, this return, 
because it is the negative relation of substance to itself, is itaelf a 
determining or repelling from itaelf. Tlirough this i-etum the deter- 
mined originates and from this it seemed to begin, aud to posit it as 
an already exiateut determined somewhat. Therefore the absolute 
activity of manifestation [^Actuosilai] is Cause. The power of sub- 
stance, in its truth as manifestation, which unfolds what was within 
itself, namely, the accidents, which is the posited-being immediately 
n the development of the same, — it sets up this aa posited-being: 
the Effect. This is therefore, in the first place, the same as the acci- 
dentahty which occurs in the relation of substantiahty, viz., sub- 
stance as posited-being. But, secondly, the accidents as such are 
subtantial only through their vanishing — as transitory. As effect, 
however, they are posited-being as self -identical. Cause is mani- 
fested in the effect as the whole substance, viz. , aa reflected into itaelf 
in the posited-being as such. 

2. The substance as not^posited, original source stands over against 
this posited-being reflected into itself — the determined as deter- 
mined. Since it as absolute might or power is return into itself, but 
aa a elf-determining in this return, it is not any longer the mere in- 
itself of its accidents, but it is also posited as this being-in-itself. 
Substance has therefore actuality first in the categoiy of Cause. But 
this actuality, viz., that its being-in-itself — its determinate ness in 
the relation of substantiality is now posited as detei-minateness in 
the category of Effect. Substance, therefore, has its actuality which 
it posaesaea as cause, only in its effect. This is the necessity which 
the cause ia. It is the actual substance, because the substance as 
power determines itself. But it is at the same time cause, because it 
unfolds this determinat^ness or posits it as posited-being. Thei-efore 
it posits its actuality as posited-being or as the effect. Tliis is 
the other of the cause, the posited-being over against the origin or 
source and mediated through this. But the cause as necessity annuls 
also this its mediation, and is in the determining of itself as the origi- 
nal self-relating opposed to the mediated, the return into itself. For 
the posited-being ia determined as posited-being, and is therefore 
sdf-identieal. The cause is therefore firat in the effect tnily actual 
and self-id enticah The effect is therefore necessary because it is tlie 
manifestation of the cause or it is this necessity which the cause ia. 
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Only as this necessity is the cause self-acting, originating from itself, 
without being solicited by another — and the independent source of 
self-prodiictiou. It miist act; its originality consists in the fact that 
its reflection-into-itself is a determining-positing, and conversely, 
both are iu one unitj-. 

The effect contains therefore nothing that is not in the cause. 
Conversely, the cause contains nothing that is not in its effect. The 
cause is cause only in so far as it produces an effect. And the 
cause is nothing else than this determination which produces an 
effect, and the effect nothing else than the determination which has 
a cause. In the cause as such lies its effect; and in the effect its 
cause. In so far as the cause has not yet acted, or in so far as it 
has ceased to act, it is not cause. The effect in so far as its cause 
has vanished is no longer effect hut only an indifferent actuality. 

3. In this identity of cause and effect, has vanislied the form 
through which they were distinguished as being- in-itself and posited- 
being. Cause 'is quenched in its effect ; and with this the effect is 
likewise quenched because it is only the determinateness belonging 
to the cause. This causality that is exhausted [quenched] in its 
effect is consequently an immediateness that is indifferent towards 
the necessary connection between cause and effect, and is external 
to it. 

b. The Specialized Causa! ity-Kelation la its Special Applications. 

1. The identity of the cause in its effect is the annulment of its 
power and negativity, and therefore the unity indifferent towards 
distinctions of form — it is content. It is therefore related only in- 
itself to the form which is here causality. They are therefore posited 
as differing, and the form opposed to the content is an actual only in 
an immediate sense — a contingent causality. 

Moreover, the content as thus determined is a content diverse 
within itself ; and the cause is determined as regards its content, and 
is therefore the effect. Tlie content, since the reflected-being is here 
also immediate actu^ty, ia, so far forth, actual but the finite sub- 
stance. 

This is the causality-relation in its reality and finitude. As formal 
it is the infinite, necessary connection within the absolute power 
whose content is pure manifestation or necessity. As flnite caus- 
ality, on the other hand, it has a given content and is an external 
distinction appertaining to this identical somewhat which is in its 
determinations one and the same substance, 

Tlirough this identity of content causality is an analytical proposi- 
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tion. The same content is taken in the ftj'st instance as canae and in 
the second instance as effect ; there it ia self- existent, and here only 
posited-being or a. determination belonging to another. Since these 
determinations of form are external reflection, it follows that it is 
only a tautologiciiJ activity of a. subjective understanding which 
describes one phenomenon as effect, and traces it back to its cause 
for Uie purpose of comprehending and explainiiig it. It amonnts 
only to a repetition of one and the same content. Tiiere is nothing 
in the cause different from what is in the effect. Rain, for example, 
ia the cause of the moisture which is its effect. The rain makes 
moist — this is an analytical proposition; the same water which con- 
stitutes the rain constitutes the moisture. As rain this water exists 
in the form of an object per se; as moisture or wetness, on the 
other hand, it is an adjective, a posited which does not poaseas its 
own self- subsistence ; and the one determination as well as the 
other is external to it. Thus again tlie cause of a color is aaid to be 
a coloring-matter, a pigment, which is oue and the same actually as 
the color itself; at one time being taken in the external fonn of an 
active — that is to say, exteriifllly- connected with an activity different 
from it [i. e,, aa cause] ; and in the second place in the likewise 
external determination of an effect. The cause of a deed is the 
internal resolution in an active subject which as an external being 
has received through an action the internal resolution and is the 
same content and value. If the activity of a body is regarded as an 
effect its cause is an impelling force. But it is tl;e same quantum of 
activity before and after the impulse — the same existence which the 
impeUing body contains and imparts to the impelled body. So much 
as it imparts, so much it itself loses. 

The cause, e. g., the painter or the impelling body, has, it is tme, 
other content besides — the former aa the colors and the form com- 
bining them into paintings ; the latter aa an activity of determined 
strength and direction. But this latter content is a contingent 
matter not concerniag the cause. Wliat the painter possesses in other 
qualities is to be abstracted in couaidering him as cause of this 
painting — they have nothing to do with this painting; only those 
qualities of his which exhibit themselves in this effect are its cause, 
the rest is not cause. Thus, in the case of the impelling body 
whether It is stone or wood, green or yellow, etc., does not coucem 
this impulse — in those qualities it is not cause here. 

It is to be noted of tliis tautologj' of the causality-relation that it 
does not seem to contain tautology when only the remote cauaes of 
an effect are adduced and not the proximate ones. The ehnn2:f I'f 
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iarm nliioh the subject Uiat forms the basis suffers in this passage 
through sovei'iil members of a series conceals the identity which is 
preserved in it. It coiinpcta itself in this mnltipli cation of causes 
which enter between it and the ultimate effect, with other things and 
circumstances in such a ntanner that it is not the first member of the 
series which is called eauae that contains the perfect effect, but only 
this series of causes taken together. So, for esample, if a man came 
into circumstances such that he developed his talents, through the 
fact that he had Inst his father, killed by a bullet in a battle, it would 
be possible to regard this shot, or in an ascending serit^s, the battle, 
or the war, or the causes of the war, etc., ad infinitum, as the cause 
of the development of this man's talents. But it is evident that, for 
fxainple, the shot in question is not the cause of this intrimicatly, but 
that it is only the condition of it through its connection with other 
active detenni nations. In other words, it is not the cause, bnt only a 
single phase of the circumstances which gave it possibility. 

In the next place, it is to be especially noted how inadequate is 
the application of the causal relation to phenomena of physical-organic 
aud spiritual life. Here it is shown that what is called the cause has 
quite a different content from the effect : and for this reason that 
that which acta upon the vital is determined as independent of this 
and is changed and transformed, since vitality does not allow a cause 
to produce its effect, that is to say annuls it as cause. Therefore it 
18 uot proi>er to say that nourishment is the cause of the blood, or 
that articles of food or coldness or moisture is the cause of fever etc. 
And it is improper to speak of the Ionic climate as the cause of the 
Homeric poems, or to allege Cjesar's ambition as the cause of the 
destruction of the republican constitution of Home. In history 
spiritual masses and individuals are in reciprocal determination with 
each other. It is the nature of mind in & tar higher sense than the 
character of oi^anic life to take up into itself something that origi- 
nates ill another ; it does not allow it to continue its causal activity 
when within it, but it transmutes and transforms it. But these 
reciprocal relations belong to the stage of the Idea and will receive 
consideration with it [i. e., in the Third pqrt of this Logic]. 

It may be further remarked here that in so far as the necessary 
connection of cause and effect is conceded altliough not in its proper 
sense, the effect cannot be greater than the cause, for the effect is 
nothing hut the manifestation of the cause. It is a i)lay of wit, 
much resorted to in histury, to es])lain great effects through small 
caiises, and for a deep and widely prevailing event to allege an anec- 
dote as the first cause. Such a cause ao-called is nothing but an 
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occasion, an external incitement of which the internal spirit of the 
event did not stand in need, or it might have used any one of an 
innumerable multitude of others for the occasion of its manifestation, 
Conversely, it is to be regarded that the small and contingent has 
been determined by the great event as its occasion. That arabesque- 
painting of history which builds up a great shape on a slender stalk 
is therefore though brilliant only a superficial treatment. In this 
development of the great ont of the small, the true order of things is 
inverted and spirit is made to take its occasion from external circum- 
stance. But for this very reason this external ia not conceived as a 
real cause in it — in other words this inversion itself annuls the causal 
relation. 

2. But thia determinateneaa of the causal relation that content and 
form are diverse and indifferent to each other, extends further. The 
form-determination is also the content-determination ; cause and 
effect, the two aides of the relation, are therefore also another con- 
tent. In other words, the content because it is only the content of a 
form, baa its distinction within itself and is essentially diverse or 
varied [possessing variety within itaelf]. But since its form ia the 
causal relation which ia a content identical in cause and effect, the 
varied content is connected externally with the cause and with the 
effect; consequently it does not enter into the activity of the causal 
relation. 

This external content is therefore outside of the neceaaaiy con- 
nection between cause and effect — it ia an immediate existence. 
In other words, because as content it ia the in-itself existent identity 
of cause and effect it is also immediate, existent identity. This is 
therefore something or other which possesses manifold determinations 
in its being, and among these the determination that it is in one 
respect a cause or an effect. The form-determinations, cause and 
effect, have their substrate in it ; that is to say, have their essential 
subsistence — and each aide has a special subsistence — for their 
identity is their subsistence. At the same time, however, it is its 
immediate subsistence, and not its subsistence as form-unity or as 
essential connection. 

But this thing is not merely substrate, but also substance, for it is 
the identical self- subsistence only in the form of essential connection. 
Moreover, it is finite substance, for it is determined as immediate in 
opposition to its causality. But it has likewise causahty, because it 
is identical only as this causal relation. As cause this substrate is 
negative relation to itself. But itself to which it relates is first a 
ig, because it is determined as an immetliate actuaL 
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ThiB poBited-being fts content is boibb one determination. Secondly, 
the causality is external to it; this, consequently, mates its posited- 
being. Since it is now causa! substance, its causality consists in 
tiiis : to relate to itself negatively and therefore to its pnsited-beiag 
and external causality. The activity of this substance begin* there- 
fore from without, and emancipates itself from this external deter- 
mination, and its retiirn-into-itself is the preservation of its immediate 
existence and the annulment of its posited existence, and consequently 
of its caosaHty. 

Thus, a moving stone is a cause ; its movement is a determination 
TVhich it possesses — one among many determinations, such as color, 
shape, etc., which do not belong to its causality. Because its imme- 
diate existence is separated from its form-relation, i. e., its causality, 
this form-relation is something external. Its movement and the 
causality which pertains to it is only a posited-being within it. But 
the causality is also its own. This is involved in the fact that its 
substantial self- subsistence is its identical relation to itself, but this 
is now defined as posited-being. it is therefore at the same time neg- 
ative relation to itself. Its causality which is directed upon itself as 
upon tlie posited-being or an external, consists therefore in this, that 
it annuls it and by its removal returns into itself ; consequently it is 
not self-identical in its posited-being, but it restores only its abstract 
independence. In other words, the rain is the cause of the moisture 
which is the same water as before. This water is determined as rain 
and cause, through the fact that the determination is posited in It by 
another. Another force or something has elevated the water into 
the air by evaporation and brought it together into a mass whose 
weight has made it fall. Its removal from the earth is a determina- 
tion alien to its original identity with itself — its weight. Its caus- 
ality consists in removing the same and in restoring that identity, 
and therewith annulling its causality. 

The uow considered second determinate ness of causality belongs to 
the form ; this connection is causality as self-external as primary 
independence which is at the same time in-itself-poaited-being or 
effect. This union of the opposite determination as in an existent 
substrate constitutes the infinite regress in the series of causes. 
Beginning is made with the effect ; this has a cause ; the cause again 
has a cause, and so on. Why has the cause again a cause? That 
is, why is it that the same side which, previously detennined as 
cause, is now determined as effect, and a new cause now demanded 
for it ? On the ground that the cause is a finite, a determined ; it is 
determined as one element of the form opposed to the effect as the 
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other element ; hence it has its determinateoeas or negatiou ontside 
of it. Precisely for this reason it is itself finite, has its delermi- 
natenesa on it, and ia conaeqnently posited- being, or effect. This, 
its identity, is also posited, but it ia a third^the immediate snb- 
sti-ate. Causality ia therefore self-external, becanse its originality ia 
here an immediateneas. The form- distinction is therefore first deter- 
minateness and not yet determinateness posited as determinateneas — 
it is esiatent other-being. Finite reflection holds fast to this immedi- 
ate, removes the f orra-iniity from it and makes it a canse in one respect 
and an effect in another; and on the other hand it transposes the 
form-unity into the realm of infinitude, and by this perpetual progress 
or regress from cause to cause it expresses its incompetency to attain 
and hold it. 

With the effect it is the same case — ^or rather the infinite progress 
from cause to canse. In the latter the cause develops into an effect 
which has again another cause. Conversely, the effect becomes 
canse which again has an effect. The considered particular cause 
begins in an externality, and returna into its effect not as cause, but 
it loaea its causality in it. Conversely, the effect arrives at a sub- 
strate which is substance, an original, aelf-relating subsistence. In it 
therefore this posited-being, becomea posited-being — i. e., this sub- 
stance, since an effect is posited in it, takes ont he form of cause. 
But the mentioned first effect, the posited-being which was external 
to it is a different one from the second which is produced by it; for 
this second is iletermined as its reflection-into-itselt, but the first one 
was an externality to it. But since the causality is here, the self-ex- 
ternal cauaality, it returns, in its effect, not into itself. In its effect 
it becomes external, its effect is again posited-being in a. substrate — 
as another substance — which reduces it to a posited-being, or mani- 
fests itself as a cause, and repels its effect again from itself, and so 
on in the infinite pi'ogreas. 

.5. It is now for ua to see what lias become through the move- 
ment of the determination or limited causal relation. TIk- foi-mal 
causality exhausts itself in the effect ; through this the identity of the 
two moments has arisen ; with this the unity of the cause and the 
effect is only in-itself, and the form-relation is external to it. 
This identity is also immediate according to the two detei-mi nations 
of immediateness — first as being-in-itaelf, a content, to which caus- 
ality comes externally; secondly, as an existing substrate in which 
cause and effect inhere as different form-determinations. These are 
in themselves one, but eacli is on account of this-in-itself, or the 
externality of form, self, hence in its unity with the other, deter^ 
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mined also as other in opposition to it. Therefore the cause has an 
effect and is at the same time an effect itself ; and the effect has not 
only a cause but is also itself a cause. But the effect which the 
cause has, and the effect which it is — likewise the cause which the 
effect has and the cause which it is — are different. 

Through the movement of the limited causal relation it has resulted 
that the cause is extinguished not only in the effect, and with it the 
effect also, as in formal causality, but the cause in its extinctioa 
reappears again in the effect, and that the effect vanishes in the 
c3iise, but reappears again, likewise. Each of these determinations 
annuls itself in its positing and posits itself in its annulment. It ia 
not an external transition of causality from one substrate to another, 
but this becoming- other is its own positing. Causality therefore 
presupposes itself, or conditions itself. The identity preexisting 
merely-in-itself, the substrate, is therefore now determined as pre- 
supposition, or it is posited in opposition to the active causality, and 
the reflection (formerly external to the identity) stands now in essen- 
tial connection with the same. 

c. Action and Reaction. 

Causality is presupposing activity. The cause is conditioned, it is 
the negative relation to itself as presupposed, as external other, 
which however is in itself, but only in itself, causality. It is, as we 
have seen, the substantial identity Into which formal causality passes- 
over, that has now determined itself in opposition to it as its negative. 
In other words, it is the same as the substance of the causality-rela- 
tion, but which stands in opposition to the power of accidentality as- 
self-substantial activity. It is the passive substance. That which ia 
passive is the immediate, or in-itself- existing which is not also for- 
itself ; the pure being or the essence which is only in this determinate- 
ness of abstract self-identity. To the passive stands in opposition 
the active substance as negative self -relation. It is the cause, in so- 
far as it has restored itself from the effect in the limited, specialized 
causality, through the negation of itself — and which is active as a 
positing in its other-being, i, e, , as immediate — and through its nega- 
tion mediates itself through itself. On this account causality has no 
longer any substrate in which it inheres and is not form-determina- 
tion opposed to this identity, but is itself the substance, or the ulti- 
mate and original is only causality. The substrate is the passive 
substance which has presupposed itself. 

The cause now acts ; for it is the negative power related to itself ; 
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at the aame time it ia presupposed by it ; lience it acta upon itself aa 
though itself were another — upon itself as upon passive substance. 
Conseiiiiently, in the first jdace it annuls its other-beiug and relnrns 
witliin it into itself. Secondly, it determiues the same, and posits 
this annulment of its other-being, or the return-into-itself as a deter- 
minateneas. This poaited-beiug, for the reasou that it is at the same 
time it« return into itself, is, in the first place, its effect. But, con- 
versely, because it determines itself as its other, presupposing it, it 
posits the effect in the other, the passive substance. In other words, 
because the passive substance ia itself the duplicated, namely, an 
indciiendent other, and at the same time is a pi-esupjiosed, and in- 
itself already identical with the active cause, the activity of this 
passive substance is also double. Both phases of activity are in 
one, tlie annulment of its being- determined, namely, its condition, 
or the annulment of the independence of the passive substance; and 
besides this, that it annuls its identity with tlie same, and conse- 
quently presupposes itself or posits itself as other. Through the 
last moment the passive suJjstance is preserved ; the first annulment 
of it manifests itself in relation to it, in such a manner that only a 
few of the determinations are annulled in it, and their identity with 
the first in the effect liecoraes esternal to it. 

In so far it suffers external compulsion. The external compnlsion 
is the manifestation of the power, or the power aa eirteriiaJ, But 
the power is external only in so far as the causal substance is pre- 
supposing in its actii-ity at the aame time that it is positing — i. e., it 
posits itself as annulled. Conversely, therefoi-e. the act of external 
compnlsion is an act of the power. It is only another, presupposed 
by itself, that the external- compulsory cause acts upon — its effect 
on it is negative relation to itself, or it is the manifestation of itself. 
The passive is the independent, which ia only a posited — something 
broken in itself — an actuality which is conditioned, and the condi- 
tion now in its truth, namely, an actuality which is only a possibility, 
or, conversely, a being- in- itself which is only the determinateness of 
the being-in-itself , only passive. Hence that iipon which the external 
compulsion is exerted not only may be subject to violence but must 
be. That which exerts compulsion upon the other does it because 
it ia the power of the same which manifests itself and the other in 
it. The passive substance ia posited only thi-ongh the external com- 
pulsion as that which it is in truth, namely, because it is the simple 
positive or immediate substance, and for this reason is only a posited. 
The presupposition which is its condition ia the appearance of imme- 
diateness, which appearance the active causality removes from it. 
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The passive substance is therefore given its dues only through the 
influence of another constraining force. What it loses is the men- 
tioned immediateness — the substantiality foreipjn to it. What it 
receives as a foreign, namely, the being-determined as a posited-being 
is its own determination, but since it is now posited in its posited- 
being or in its own determination it is not annulled through this, but 
it goes into identity with itself, and is therefore, in this activity of 
becoming, determined, primitive independence. The passive sub- 
stance is therefore, on the one hand, preserved or posited through 
the active, namely, in so far as the latter makes itself merely an 
annulled activity — but on the other hand it is the doing of the pas- 
sive itself, to go into identity with itself and consequently to make 
itself primitive independence and cause. The being-posited through 
another and its own becoming is the same thing. 

Through the fact that the passive substance has inverted itself 
into a cause, the effect is annulled within it. This constitutes its 
reaction in general. It is in itself the posited-being as passive sub- 
stance ; also the posited-being is posited within it through the other 
substance in so far, namely, as it received on it the effect. Its 
reaction contains therefore two phases: (1) That it is posited as 
what it is in itself, and (2) that it exhibits itself in its being-in-itself 
as that which it is posited. It is in-itself posited-being, and there- 
fore it receives an effect upon it through the other. But this posited- 
being is, conversely, its own being-in-itself, hence this is its effect 
and it exhibits itself as cause. 

Secondly, the reaction is opposed to the first-acting cause. The 
effect which the previously passive substance annuls within itself 
is, namely, that effect of the first-acting cause. The cause has 
however its substantial actuality only in its effect. And since this is 
annulled its causal substantiality is also annulled. This takes place 
first in itself and through itself when it becomes effect; in this 
identity its negative determination vanishes, and it becomes passive. 
Secondly, this happens through that which was formerly passive, but 
is now the reacting substance which annuls its effect. In the limited 
causality, the substance upon which it acts becomes also again the 
cause, it acts therefore against the activity which has posited it as an 
effect. But it does not react against that cause, but it posits its 
effect again in another substance, and thus the progress of effects 
ad infinitum presents itself. For the reason that the cause here in 
its effect is first self-identical only in-itself, and, therefore, on the 
one hand, it vanishes into an immediate identity in its inactivity ; on 
the other hand, it arouses its activity, again, in another substance. 
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In the limited causality, on the other hand, the cause relates to itself 
in the effect, because it is its other as condition, as presupposed, and 
its action is therefore just as much a becoming of its other as it is a 
positing and annulling of the other. 

Moreover it stands in this relation as passive substance. But, as 
we saw, it originates through the effect that has been produced upon 
it as primitive substance. The mentioned first cause which acts, and 
receives its effect as reaction upon itself, appears again therefore as a 
cause ; and by this the activity which in the finite causality extends 
into the infinite progress, is redirected toward its origin and returns 
into itself, and becomes an infinite reciprocal-action. 



C. 

Reciprocal Action. 

In finite causality there are substances which act upon each other. 
Mechanism consists in this externality of causality in which the 
cause is reflected into itself in .its effect, and is a repelling being. 
In other words, the identity which has the causal substance, and its 
effect within it, remains immediately self-external, and the effect 
passes over into another substance. In reciprocal action, this mech- 
anism is annulled ; for it contains in the first place the vanishing of 
that original persistence of inunediate substantiality. In the second 
place, it involves the origination of the cause, and hence the primitive 
independence mediates itself through its negation. 

Reciprocal action first exhibits itself as opposite causal activity 
proceeding from substances that are presupposed and self-condi- 
tioning. Each one of them is opposed to the other as active and at 
the same time as passive substance. Since both are passive as well 
as active, each of these distinctions is annulled. It is a perfectly 
transparent appearance. They are substances only in so far as they 
are the identity of the active and passive. Reciprocal action is there- 
fore still an empty form and mode. It needs only an external com- 
bination of that which is just as well in itself as posited. 

In the first place, there are no longer any substrates which stand 
in relation to each other, but they are substances. In the activity 
of the conditioned causality the other presupposed immediatencss 
is annulled, and the conditioning of the causal activity is only an 
influence from without, or it is its own passivity. This influence 
from without, however, does not come from another original sub- 
stance but from a causality which conditions throi:gh external 
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Influence, or is a mediated causality. This is external, in the first 
place — it comes to the cause, and constitutes its side of passivity, 
and is therefore mediated through itself ; it is produced through its 
own activity, and hence it is passivity posited through its own activ- 
ity. Causality is conditioned and conditioning ; the conditioning is 
the passive, but the conditioned is also passive. This conditioning 
or the passivity is the negation of the cause by itself, since it essen- 
tially makes itself into effect, and by this very act becomes cause. 
The cause has not only an effect, but in the effect it stands in rela- 
tion to itself as cause. 

Through this, causality has returned into its absolute ideal, and has 
become the idea itself [idea = Begriff^ the totality of a process in its 
three phases of universal, particular, and individual L e. of deter- 
mining, determined and self-determined]. It is in the first place, 
real necessity. It is absolute identity with itself, so that the 
distinction of necessity is opposed to the inter-related determina- 
tions within it — substances, free actualities, opposed to each other. 
Necessity is in this way, the internal identity. Causality is its mani- 
festation in which its appearance of substantial other-being has been 
annulled, and the necessity is elevated to freedom. In reciprocal 
action, the original causality presents itself as arising from its nega- 
tion, passivity, and as vanishing also into this passivity and becom- 
ing the passivity. But this happens in such a manner that the becom- 
ing is, at the same time, a mere appearance. The transition into 
iinother is reflection into itself. The negation which is the ground of 
the cause is its positive return into self-identity. 

Necessity and causality have therefore vanished in this result. 
They contain both the immediate identity as connection and relation and 
the absolute substantiality of the distinct somewhats, and consequently 
their absolute contingency. This is the primitive independent unity 
of substantial multiplicity ; hence absolute contradiction. Necessity 
is the being which is because it is ; the unity of being with itself 
which is its own ground ; but, conversely, because it has a ground it 
is not being, it is only appearance — relation or mediation. Caus- 
ality is this p:.sifed transition of original independent being, the 
cause, into appearance or mere posited-being — and conversely, of 
posited-being into original independence. But the identity of being 
and appearance is still internal necessity. This internality or this 
being-in-itself is annulled by the activity of causality. In this activ- 
ity, substantiality loses its sides, which stand in essential connec- 
tion — and necessity conceals itself. Necessity does not through 
this become freedom — L e., through the fact that it vanishes — but 
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through the fact that its internal identity is manifested. This is a 
manifeetatioa which ia the identical movement of the distinct phases 
within it — the reflection of appearance, as appearauce, into itself. 
Conversely, contingency hecomea freedom througli this ; the sides of 
necessity which have the form of free aotiiaiities not appearing in 
each other [not mutually dependent] are now posited as identity, so 
that these totalities of reflection-into-itself appear in their difference 
only as identical, or are posited only as one and the same rejection. 
The absolute substance distinguishing itself from itself as absolute 
form, therefore, does not any longer repel itself as necessity, nor does 
it fall asunder as contingency into indifferent substances external to 
each other; but it distinguishes itself, on the one hand, (1) into the 
totality which is the primitive independent (that was the foiinerly 
passive substance), and is the reflection out of detorminateness into 
itself, as a simple whole which contains its posited-being in itself, 
and, in this, is posited as self-identical ; this is the UNIVERSAl. 
^das AllgemeineJ. In the second place (this self- distinction) is the 
(2) totality (which was formerly the causal substance), and which 
is likewise the reflection out of determinateuesa into itself as negative 
determinatenesa, and which is therefore the whole as self-identical 
determinateness, but is now posited as self-identical negativity; — 
this is THE INDIVIDUAL [das Eimehe'}. But since the Univer- 
sal is only self-identical inasmuch as it contains the determinateness 
within itself as annulled, and is therefore the negative as negative, it 
is immediately the same negativity that Individuality is. And the 
Individuality, because it is the particularized determination [the 
determined detennination] , which is the negative as negative, is 
immediately the same identity that Universality is. This its simple 
identity is particulaiitj' which retains from the IndiWdual the moment 
of determinateness and from the Universal the moment of reflection- 
into-itself, and holds these in immediate unity. These three lotahties 
are therefore one and the same reflection, which as negative self-rela- 
tion distinguishes itself into Univci-sality and Individuality, but inas- 
much as the distinction is a perfectly transparent one — a determin- 
ate simplicity, or a simple determinateness — it is one and the same 
identity. This is the IDEA iBegriJ'} , THE REALM OF SUBJEC- 
TIVITY, OR OF FREEDOM. 
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